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The Jaina commuDtty is one of (be very ancteot commuaities 
of India; and from hoary antiquity to the present day, it U 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of India. laintsm 
being an independent religion its followen have got thdir own 
and vast sacred literature, distinct philosophy and outlook on 
life, and special ethical rules of conduct based on the fuoda> 
mental principle of Abimsa. Though the Jainas constitute a 
small community they have contributed a great deal to the 
development of art and architecture, logic and philosophy, 
languages and literature, education and learning, charitable and 
public institutions and political, material and spiritual welfare of 
the people of different regions of India. Apart from these cootri* 
buttons, which seem to be substantial in relation to the meagre 
number of its members, the Jaina community is known for 
another reason. After the decline of Buddhism in India the 
Jainas remained as the only representatives of .^ramarta cultUK in 
India and hence we find that there are significant differences 
between Jainas and Hindus in their religious practices and social 
customs and manners. In spice of these bask differences the 
Jainas have for so many centuries maintained very close relations 
with the Hindus and this continued intimate relationship is a 
distinguishing feature of the minority community of Jainas in 
India. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the Jaina community occupks 
an important ^ace among the religious communities in India. 
But a systematic study of the social institutions, customs and 
manners prevalent among the Jainas was not carried out even 
(hough there was adequate information available about thei^^ 
religion and philosophy doe to the publication of their ucred 
books in different languages and the researches carried out by 
Western and Indian scholars in Jainology in recent years. With a 
view to meet this need a sociological research project entitled 
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• Jain* CofflOUQity-ASocial Survey’ wa$ undertaken by mein 
July, 1944 and the Thesis based on it was submitted to the Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay in April, 1950. The Thesis was approved by 
the Uniwnity in October, 1950 for the degree of Ph.D. in Soci^ 
logy and the same Thesis is now published here. No substantial 
alteration has been made in the Thesis while presenting it in a 
book form as there has been no significant change in social condi- 
tionsoftbe Jainas during thelastnine years. Only the 1951 
Census Report furnished some additional information about the 
Jaina population and an account based on it has been given in 
Appendix A, added to the book. 

It may be pointed ont here that tbe names of Provinces and 
States used in this book refer to tbe old British Provinces and 
Indian Sutes and not to the present States which bare been 
formed after Reorganisation of States in 1956. The use of old 
names was inevitable because the Census Reports have been based 
on the old arrangement of Provinces and Stales and the ^nsus 
figures about Jaina population according to reorganised States 
are not available. It is needless to add that the term ’’India” 
used in Census Reports upto 1941 and used while discussing tbe 
conditions of Jainas in tbe past, refers to India before Partition. 

I had the good fortune and a rare privilege to carry out my 
research work for a period of six years under Dr. G. S. Ghurye, 
Mj\.,Pb.D. {Cantab), Professor and Head of the Department of 
Soriology, University of Bombay, Bombay. Without bis inspiring 
contact, constant supervision, thought-provoking discussions and 
uousual knack of exacting rigorous work from his students, it 
would not have been possible for me to present a scientific 
account, the first of its kind, of social conditions prevailing among 
tbe Jainas in-India. Words fail to express my deep sense of 
gratitude to him for tbe able guidance given to me and for tbe 
personal interest he has been taking in my career as a teacher of 
Sociology. 

I am highly indebted to tbe wdl-known authority on Jainology 
Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye. H. A., D. utt., Kolhapur, for every kind of 
help be so readily gave to me during the preparation of tbe Thesis 
and also in tbe pubUcation of this book. I am also indebted to 
Pandit Nathuramji Premi, Bombay, Muni Jinavijayaji, Ahmedabad, 
vtii 


i 

Pandit Sukbalalji Sanghavi, Abmedabad, Dr. HiraUI Jain, Muza* 
, ffarpur, Shri Kamta Prasad Jain, Aliganj and Pandit Dalasukhaji 

I Malavaoiya, Baaaras, the research scholars of long standing in 

Jainology, for their eacouragemeot and help extended to me from 
! time to time. 

• The extensive bibliography given at the end of the book will 

, show the names of authors I have consulted in the course of my 

i studies and I hereby express my sincere gratitude to them. My 

^ thanks are due also to the prominent Jaina leaders and the editors 

[ of Jaina newspapers for extending their whole<hearted support to 

carry out a "Social Survey of Jaina Community” on scienlifle lines 
I and to the persons who so readily sent their replies to the 

Questionnaire (see appendix B) issued in this connexioo. I am 
also grateful to the authorities of Seth H. O. Jain Boarding, 
Bombay, for the facilities given by them. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to the University of Bombay 
for the grant-in-aid received by me from the University towards 
the cost of publication of this book. 

I must offer my thanks to Shri V. Y. Jathar, General Manager 
of Samyukta Karnatak Press, Hubli, for the neat printing work 
executed by him and to Shri Krishna Potdar, Proprietor of 
Shrinivas & Co., Dbarwar, for providing blocks used in this book. 

I would be failing in my duty if I forget to offw my sincere 
thanks to my several friends who rendered to me timely help to 
one form or another. 


f Rajaram College, 

Kolhapur 
Rbpubuc Day 
January 26, 19S9 
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CHAPTER OHB 
POPULATION 

I, TOTAL JAINA POPULATION 


The Jama populsiwn in India according to the 1941 centus 
» only 14,49^86. It was 12,21.896 in 1881 . This means ti.« the 
^tna populiuon has increased only by 19% in the last 60 wars. 
The growth was noi steadily maintained but ft has varied from 
decade to decade. The figures of percenUge increase of Jains 
population are as follows; 


+15-9 percent. 

-5-8 per cent. 

1901-1911 — 6-4 per cent. 

~56percent. 

1921-1931 .. ^ 6-2 per cent. 

I93I-194I +15-8 per eciiL 

These figures do not, howewr. ponray the real facts since all 
Jamas have not been enumerated as Jainss. In the case of Jainism 
It is doubtful wither any student of comparative religion could 
possibly class Jainism as a sect of Hinduism. Yet, it is a fact that 
many Jainas regard ibemselves and are regarded as Hindus. That 
is why instructions were issued to the ceruus enumerators that 
Jainas should be entered as “Jainas and not as Hindus, even 
though they themselves regard themselves as such.” This fact 
that the Jainas regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus 
necessarily vitiates the census figure and obscures the increase or 
decrease of the Jaina population from census to census. On some 
occasions more and on others less Jainas will be incorrectly 
returned as Hindus. It is not likely that the converse case of 
Hindus returned as Jainas would ewr extremely occur. Incorrect 
enumeration thus lurks as a dominant factor in the census figures 
of Jainas. This tendency among Jainas to regard themselves as 
Hindus is very prominently noticeable from the beginning of 
this century and that is why there appears a continuous decrease 
in the Jaina populatioiL Since the last 15-20 years this tendency 
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bu been largely overcome by various metfiods adopted by the 
Jainas to reorganize their community. This is clearly visiWe in 
the figures of 1931 and 1941 census reports. There would have 
been a considerable change in the 1931 census figures if there 
would not have been non-co-operation movement in the form of 
boycotting the census operations which affected the Jaina commu- 
nity to a very large extent Many discrepancies in the figures 
relating to the Jaiaas even in the 1941 census report have been 
brought to light by various organisations in the Jaina community 
But due to the communal awakening, which is dearly noticeable 
all over India, it can be hoped that the Jaina figures will, in 
future, be more authentic and reliable. 

Talcing the figures as they sUnd, we can safely say that the 
Jaina community is gradually decreasing in number proportionately 
to the population of the country u a whole. The Jaina 
community now stands at 0 37 per cent of the population of India 
instead of the 0'4g per cent of 1881. From the statement showing 
the number of Jainas per 10,000 of the whole population at the 
last seven censuses, it will be seen that the proportion of Jainas 
in the total population is gradually decreasing* in almost all 
Provinces. Taking into consideration the more or less settled 
nature of the Jaina community the rate at which the population 
is decteasing is apt to cause alarm. There are many causes to 
whkh this gradual decline has been attributed. “This (gradual 
decrease) is probably doe in part to the practice of child marriage 
and the protubiiion of widow remarriage, and partly also to the 
small size of the community which, attracting as it does no 
adherenu from outside, cannot increase at the same rate as much 
larger ones. Dr. Cuba suggests with some force that the Jainas 
have a lowered fertility and an increased infant mortality rate on 
account of their division into small endogamous groups, some of 
which in Ahmedabad do not exceed SOO souls.* " The relative 
significance of these causes for the decline of Jaina population 

1. Vid* Approdix I— Sut«auBt ibowiag ib* diiMbuUofi of Joiaa popu- 
Uiiod oBd Appoodix It— DUcrom allowing ttio ratiatioo of Join* 
popukiloa. 

1 oioRMorzodi^ mi, voi.1. Pwti. pacoaso. 
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will be discussed at a greater length later on.^ But let it be 
mentioned here that this continuous dowofall, if not properly 
checked at this stage, will undoubtedly result in effacing the Jaina 
community from the surface of the earth, in not too distant 
a fbture. 


S. DISTRIBUTION OF JAINA POPULATION 
The Jaina communtiy n spread all over India—right from 
Kashmir to Travancore and from Sind to Bengal. The Jainas 
seem to have preferred States and Agencies to Provinces as 
their permanent abodes. According to 1941 figures, 60 per 
cent of the Jainas live in States and only 40 per cent are in 
the Provinces. The similar figures for 1901 census stand 
at 64 per cent and 36 per cent respectively. Even though 
the Jainas have dispersed over a wide area, they show signs of 
concentration in certain localities.* Out of the total Jaina 
population more than 40 per cent are found in the Bombay 
Province and its Native States including Baroda, nearly 25 per 
cent live in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, about 8 per cent are 
seen in the Central India Agency and 7 per cent in the United 
Provinces. The rest are scattered over other parts of India and 
are most numerous in the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Punjab, Mysore. Madras, Hyderabad and Delhi. It will be seen 
from the accompanying map that the Jainas are proportionately 
most numerous in the Western India States, Rajputana, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Deccan and Kolhapur States. This distribution 
brings out one fact clearly that the Jainas are concentrated in the 
Hindu dominated areas and are very sparsely populated in the 
areas dominated by the Muslims. Jainism is more nearer to 
Hinduism than to any other religion in India and this might have 
resulted in the Jainas choosing the Hindus as their neighbours. 
The sudden disappearance of the Jaina population in the direction 
of Sind is somewhat remarkable and so also is the fact that 


I. VM«Cb*fM«r VII. 

3. Vid* Appoodix nX— Dtagrtm abowmS tb* Jaina popoUUon by Pro- 
vine* or Sut* Moording to 1041 ceoaua and Appondix IV— Sutamoot 
•bowing th* diatvlboUon oi J oina popolation at tbo laat four cuncuaaa. 
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ihere tie no JtioiJ tmong the indigenoui inhtbitinU of Bengal. 
Bihtr, where ihe Jaina religion had iu origin, and Orissa where 
the caves of Udayagiri and Khaii^giri bear witness to iU 
popularity in the eariy cooturies of the Christian era. It is really 
surprising to note that the Jainas are most scarce in the land 
where their Lord Mahavira flourished The predominance of the 
Jaina population in the eastern part of India could be seen from 
the Sartks of Western Bengal, Chbota Nagpur and Orissa who 
are the Hindutied remnants of the eariy Jaina people to whom 
local legends ascribe the ruined temples, defaced images, and even 
Ihe abandoned copper mines of that part of Bengal. Their name 
is a variant of (‘ Sr&vaka' Sanskrit ‘ hearer') the designation of 
the Jaina laity. ^ But it seems that the Jaina religion was not in 
a position to wield a continuous hold on the population and later 
on with the advent of Muslim predominance in that part of the 
country even (he lay Jainas had no course open but to migrate to 
other areas. 

The relathe absence of the Jainas in Madras and their 
comparative insignificance in Mysore are noteworthy factors 
in tbe distribution of the Jaina population. The Jainas reigned 
supreme in the South India for a considerable period and there are 
ample evidences to show that in every walk of life their influence 
was felt by all people; In many places, the Jaina religion was the 
State religion and numerous villages and towns seem to have been 
occupied by Jainas only, as can be seen from the names of villages 
or placa like ‘ Samaat>balli' or tbe village of the Sramaiuss, 

* ^vapa-Belgola * or the white pond of the iramapas and 
Stvanoor, Savanadurga, etc. But now only the temples and 
colossal statues of Gommatelvara bear witness to its popularity. 
This sudden disappsarance of tbe Jaina population from tbe land 
where they had a continuous hold for a long time can, U seems, 
be attributed to the vigorous proseeuiiooiit policy followed by tbe 
nonJainas against the Jainas. 

The Jaina community being composed mainly of traders and 
merchants is essentially urban itt character. Taking India as a 
wh oie we fin d that ia 1941. 414 per cent of the Jaina popuUiion 
I, OwMoriodM, IWI, Vftl. I P*n II, p*** SJX 
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lived in tomu, and in Provinces the urban Jaina population 
was 48-9 per cent and Jn States and Agencies it was 38*5 per 
cent The corresponding figures for all religions are 12*9 per 
cent, 12*7 per cent and 13*4 per cent There is a continuous 
increase in the Jaina urban population in almost all Provinces 
and States.* In India it increased by 11*4 per cent during the last 
four decades, while in Provinces the increase was 17*3 per cent 
and in States and Agencies 8'9 per cent. From the Statement* 
showing urban Jaina population per cent of the total Jaina popula¬ 
tion in 1941, it will be seen that the Jainas are more urban In 
localities, where they are less in number and more rural in areas 
where they are numerous. That is why in Cochin, Travancore, 
Madras and Orissa Slates all Jaina people are urban and in the 
Western India States, Rajputana Ageocy and Deccan and 
Kolhapur States, they are mainly rnral. This is due to the fact that 
in any region with a pronounced majority of one religion it will be 
found that persons not of thst religion are mainly to be seen ia 
the towns. A Parsi or a Christian, unless by an accident brought 
up in a village, will not find himself at home in rural conditions. 
This sort of phenomenon is common all over the world. Every¬ 
where the country is homogeneous and native, the town hetero¬ 
geneous and cosmopolitan. All minorities thus find their way to 
and flourish in towns and that is why the Jaina community is 
essentially urban in character. 

a. AQB DISTRIBUTION OV JAINA POPDI^ATION 
According to Sundbarg a normal population has about one 
half of its total between the ages of IS-SOand the proportion of 
those above that age group to those below it indicates whether the 
population is increasing, decreasing or stationary.* The youngest 
of the three population groups must be double the eldest if the 
population it to oootinuc to grow. Just short of that point it may 
be stationary and if the elder continues to exceed the younger, 

l. 8 m Appendix V— SMteneat riMwIng the number par 1,000 of the 
Join* pepnletton who live in towns. 

8. Vide Ap^ndix VI. 

8. Oeneutoflndie, mi. Vol.1. Pertl.pe«e8r 
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the population must bo regressive ot decreasing. These Sundbarg’s 
categories need readjustment before they can be satisfactorily 
applied to the Indian conditions as the epidemica and other 
causes affect the elder population more in this country and 
the average age is lower than what it is in other countries. The 
distribution of the Jaina population according to the Sundbarg's 
categories is as follows: 


PwowUM ot JtlM popalAtMO afwS 



«n 18-M TMn SO )r«an * caor* 


This ckarly shows that the Jaina community has been progres¬ 
sive for all these years. Figures for the age distribution of the 
population are not available in the 1941 census report. But from 
the figures available upto 1931, It will be seen that the working 
population (15-50 years age group) of Jainas decreased in the 
1921 census and showed a very slight increase in the 1931 census. 
But unless we know 1941 figures, no conclusion can be drawn from 
the above figures. Even though the Jaina community is progres¬ 
sive it is the least progressive when compared with the other 
communities in India. The table given below shows tlie population 
of different communities arranged m order of progressiveness as 
determined from the 1931 census returns.^ 


Osnunonit)’ 

PsrcaaUfs ef popalsUon sgsd 


yssn 

16-60 jrsMs 

60 y«Mi 6t over 

Tribal 

43"9 

47-8 

~~*8-3 

Muslim 

42-2 

49-3 

8-5 

Cbristtan 

41-7 

49-2 

9-1 

Jew 

37-7 

53-6 

8-7 

Hindu 

39-2 

50^9 

9.9 

Sikh 

39-5 

48-2 

12-3 

Jaina 

36-7 

51-7 

11*6 

Parsi* 

27-2 

56-7 

161 


I. Ommu oi lodiit, IMI, Vol, L {*•?! I. p«g* 67. 
S. T)m Panl populuioa is sraikiniry. 
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It would be interesting to see the age distribution of the Jaiaa 
and other communities. This is required not because there is any 
inherent connection between a man's religious beliefs and the 
number of years he lives. But in the social conditions of India 
religion is a real cleavage of peoples. It is due to the fact that in 
the social organization of Indian life each religion is associated 
with several customs and practices of its own which have a very 
important effect upon age. Prom the age distribution of all 
communities in the Bombay Presidency in 1931. it is marked that 
there is a very little difference in (he age groupings of Hindus and 
Muslims, either for males or females. Jainas have fewer persons 
in the ago groups from 0-20 years than have either Hindus or 
Muslims.* On the other hand Jainas have more persons in the 
ages above 40. In this respect, the Jainas resemble the Zoroasiri- 
ans, who exhibit in an extreme fonn a lopsidedness in age 
distribution. Up to the age 20, the Jaina distribution is (he same 
as that of the Christian. This tendency in the Jaina community 
to have less persons in the age-group 0-20 years and more in the 
age-group above 40 years as compared with other communities is 
observed all over India as can be seen from (he mean age of (he 
Jainas which is higher than that of Hindus, Muslims and other 
people. This is evident from (he statement* showing the mean ages 
by sex for all religions according to the 1931 census.* Moreover, 
(he above tendency appears to be persistent in the Jaina commu¬ 
nity as is clear from the statement showing age distribution of 
10,000 of each sex in the Jaina Community in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency from I8Si-193l.* 


1. Vid* Appewlix Vll— Coom* Roport, PrMidsaejr. tUI. 

pMt I, pose as. 

2. VldoAppoMlix VII. 

8. OmtoaofliuUa. l»St, VoLI.PuSl, p.M 

4. OeewM Raport, Bombay Pnoidoaoy, IMl, Put I, p«s« lOS. 
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4. SEX oouposmoN or jainas 

The sex composition of the Jainas reveals a clear deficieflcy of 
females. There are only 930 females per 1,000 males in the Jaina 
commuoity. This ratio is varying from census to ceasus. In 1901, 
there were 929 Jaina females per 1,000 Jaina males, in 1911 the 
propotion was 940, in 1921, 931, and in 1931, 940.* No definite 
tendency is revealed by these figures and the alternate variation 
seems to be the result of incorrect enumeration of females. Com¬ 
pared with other communities the ratio of females to males in the 
Jaina community is too low.* There are 972 females per 1,000 
males among Parsis, 969 among Scheduled Castes, 968 among 
Indian Christians, 961 among Jews, 939 among other Hindus and 
93S among all communities. Even among the Jainas there is a 
wide variation in the sex composition from Province to Province. 
From the diagram* showing the number of females per 1000 males 
among the Jaina population by Province or State according to 1941 
census, it will be noticed that while in Western India States the 
number is 1,111, it is only 533 in Bengal. The proportion appears 
to be comparatively better in areas where the Jainas are sufficient 
in number e. g. in Western India States, Rsjputana Slate. Baroda 
Sute, etc., and very meagre in areas where the Jainas are less in 
number e. g., in Sind, Bihar, Assam and Bengal. This means 
that the Jaina population in outlying Provinces like Sind, Bengal, 
Assam etc., is mainly composed of males who appear to have gone 
there for trading purposes and who do not, it seems, wish to settle 
there permanently. 

A comparative statement showing the number of females per 
1000 males in the Jaina community and alt communities together 
by Province or State according to 1941 census is given below. 


1. 8m Appwdiz VUl— •howinf tb« Dutab«r of par 

1000 ibsIm «moDg Join* popalsUon. IMI-lMl. 

S. 8m AppwSix IX— DUgram ahiowing ib« aumbir of fematM par 1000 
nalM in all oommunitlM in India, 1041. 

8. Vida Appaadbe X. 
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PlwriaM 

or 

BMW 

JsUia 

OOBOIU. 

nity 

Ail 

OOBUBU* 

nitim 

W. I. Sutes 

nil 

979 

Rajputans 

1016 

907 

States A Agencies 990 

941 

Gtyrat Sutes 

9S4 

931 

Baroda State 

974 

931 

Punjab 

881 

847 

Pui\|ab Sutes 

870 

836 

Delhi 

839 

715 

INDIA 

930 

935 

C P. & Berar 

921 

994 

Deccan & 

Kolhapur Sutes 905 

982 

Hyderabad 

State. 

885 

957 


f’roviBM 

or 

Ssot* 

JoiBO 

Consnui. 

nity 

All 

OonoMi. 

oiiiM 

Madras 

898 

1009 

Ajmer and 
Merwar 

884 

900 

C I. Sutes 

866 

947 

United 

Provinces 

865 

906 

Mysore State 

863 

949 

Owaliar State 852 

893 

Pfovbices 

846 

933 

Bombay 

830 

927 

Sind 

801 

818 

Bihar 

750 

994 

Assam 

578 

896 

Bengal 

533 

899 


From the above table it will be noticed that the proportion 
of females among the Jainas is greater than that of all commu* 
nities together in the States and Agencies, especially in Western 
India States. R^jputena Agency, Oujrat Slates and Baroda Stale 
and Provinces of Punjab and Delhi. It may be recalled that these 
are the areas where the Jaioas are concentrated and arc propor¬ 
tionately more numerous in the whole population. Conversely, 
in the areas where the Jaina population is small in number, the 
proportion of females in the Jaina community is less than that 
of all communities together, e.g., Provinces like Sind, Bihar, Assam 
and Bengal. This disproportion in the sex composition of the 
Jaina community in the various localities clearly brings home 
the fact that the Jainas appear to be centred in and attached to 
the part of India bounded by Wesiern India States and even 
though they are found in the outlying Provinces there does not 
seem to be any desire on their part to settle there pcnnaocntly. 
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Tliere are various causes which cootribute to the deficieQcy 
of feoialcs, viz., (i) cooceaUneot of females, (ii) excess of 
males at birth, (iii) female infanticide, (iv) neglect of female 
children, (v ) hi^er female mortality and (vi) religious coavee* 
sion of males. It is very difficult to say which 'of these factors 
are responsible for creating the disparity among males and females 
in the Jaina community. The Jaina population being literate and 
intelligent would not indulge in concealing the females at the time 
of the census. Since (he exact figures of sex of children at birth 
are not available we cannot say whether there is any excess of 
males at birth in the Jaina community. The Jainas are sufRcteotly 
advanced and as such there could not be any possibility of practi¬ 
sing female infanticide by them. It is true that in a society where 
the female children are considered to be a burden, they are liable 
to be neglected, fiui tbit neglect perhaps arises out of the eco¬ 
nomic condition of parents and as economic condition of the 
Jaina community is comparatively well, there are very less chances 
of females being neglected. Female mortality is different at 
various ag^periods. The death rate among females is higher than 
that of males in the S^IO years age-group. This is due to (he 
neglect of female children which varies to some-extent with eco¬ 
nomic circumstances and, as said above, female mortality on this 
account must be low in the Jaina community. A study of spccifir 
death rate shows that after the age of S, only in the 40 and over 
age-groups, the female death rate is lower than that of male. This 
means that the femak death rate is higher in age-period 5-40. If 
the female ratio for any community is declining it might be due to 
the fact that the mortality amongst women aged between 5 and 40 
might be more than offsetting the female superiority in the age- 
groups 1 to 5 years and over 60 yean There is every probability 
that female death rate between the age-period 5-40 might be higher 
in the Jaina community as many Jaina females are married at an 
early age and are called upon to bear children too early and possi¬ 
bly too often. But, due to the lack of figures of female death rate at 
various age-periods it is difficult to pronounce to what extent the 
high female mortality is responsible for the deOciency of females 
in the Jaina community. No religious conversion is resorted to 
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by the Jaifttt community and we should not, on tliis account, 
assume the excess of mates among the Jainas. 

With all these factors operating to reduce the number of 
females, the female wastage in the Jaina community is considerably 
low as compared with that in other communities. The table below 
shows the female ratio in the first year of life as compared to that 
at all ages censused in 1931, Indicating the comparative wastage 
of female life from whatever causes.' 

FemalM P*t 1,000 ixmIm VariftUoo pw Mnt 

(orpopJ4UoarMurDad iMtwMn eoluouw 

OnMBuitjr _PlLiCi_ - __ 

Af*dO>i All agM 

1 s s e 


Sikh 

947 

784 


Muslim 

999 

904 


INDIA 

1013 

941 


Hindu 

1017 

953 


Christian 

1002 

952 


Patsi 

981 

940 


Jaina 

972 

941 


Tribal 

104S 

1009 


The continuous deficiency of females has resulted in stunting 

the growth of the Jaina community. 

The figures of Jaina popu- 

lation for the 

Bombay Presidency from 1881 to 1931 are given 


below:* 

— 



Y«w 


JkiM PofMllAtiOa 

Bfilaifa DiMricU 

Bombay SUIM 

for Bombay Prwidoooy 

1 

a 

a 

« 

1881 

2,40,436 

1,00,631 

3,41,047 

1901 

2,27,530 

98,106 

3,25,636 

1911 

2,12,074 

79,013 

2,91,087 

1921 

2,14,401 

77,331 

2,91,732 

1931 

1,99,814 

87,353 

2,87,167 


L Ctatnioriitdi4.t0Sl. Votl, FarSl. (MgvSOe. 
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In the Bombay Presidency, the number of iaina femaka to 
1000 males of the population at the last five censuses is as 
follows:— 

1901; 876; 1911; 841; 1921: 821; 

1931: 847; 1941: 830*. 

In consequence of the difficulty which arises from this dispropor¬ 
tion of males to females, as the Census Reporter observes, brides 
are both difficult to find and costly to secure. Marriage, therefore, 
can only be undertaken when the potential bridegroom has 
gathered together the necessary funds. This disparity gets still 
more intensified as the whole commmunity has been divided and 
sub-divided into various small endogamous groups where marriage 
with outside the group is strictly forbidden by the caste rules. As 
regards the improvement in the decade 1921-1931 the Census 
Superintendent remarks that the improvement is primarily due to 
the revolt of the younger generation, which has initialed the 
practice of securing brides from outside the Preitdervcy, generally 
from the Northern and Central India and even, in rare cases, from 
outside the Jaina community. Though the improvement has not 
been maintained in the succeeding decade (1931-1941), the innova¬ 
tion started by the younger generation will gain ground if the re¬ 
strictions on choosing the bride are not loosened and no permission 
is given to convert the brides from other communities to Jainism. 
Since the community as a whole is in affluent circuoistanoes. and 
the general level of intelligence is high, it is not unlikely that the 
schism will end in the accepuncc, by the seniors, of the innovations 
introduced by the juniors, more particularly as the alternative 
may quite possibly be a drift towards Hinduism and the total rejec¬ 
tion of Jainism. The movement is in itt infancy and clearer indica 
Uons are necessary for the formations of definite conclusions. 

It is generally recognised that the ratio of females to males 
increases inversely with social standing among Hindus.* This is 
well illustrated by figures in Bombay Presidency where the whole 
Hindu population has been divided up according to education 


1. loeludM Slw). 

S. Conns oflmlU, 1»81. TeL Z, Parti. p««e las. 
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and social status into advanced, intermediate, backward and 
depressed dasscs. For the advanced classes, the ratio of women 
to men is 878 per 1000, for intermediate it is 935 per 1000. for the 
aboriginal tribes it is 95d per 1000. for other backward classes 953 
per lOtX^ while for the depressed classes it rises to 982 jw 1000 
males. The Jainas (excepting Chaturtha, Paflehama and Setavala 
subKautes thereof) have been dassiikd in Bombay into advanced 
class. It will be interesting to note the ratio of females to males 
in each of the sub-castes in the Jaina community and to verify 
whether the contention that the ratio of females to males varies 
inversely according to social status is true also In the case of 
various sub-castes of the Jaina community. The population 
figures of several castes in the Jaina community are not readily 
available and special efforts will have to be made to ascertain the 
sex composition of these castes. 

a. FBBT1I4TY AMD LOMOBVITY OF JAINA8 


As an indicaiion of comparative fertility, the proportion 
borne by children B-IO to married females of 15-40 may be 
examined and the table below gives figures for some communities.' 


OoiBiaiinity 

0-10 

Numbor ef 
iDtrrtsd woc&aa 
•gwl I0<M 

Mamb«r of 
ohildron 0-10 
lo Meh 

iAwrI«d woenMt 

ie-«o 

Tribal 

24,43.237 

12.47,270 

1‘96 

Christian 

17,60,983 

9,08,570 

1-94 

Sikh 

11,94.247 

6,21,095 

1-92 

Muslim 

2,29,72,076 

1,28,70,165 

1-78 

Jaina 

3,19,953 

1,95,063 

1-64 

Hindu 

6,61,77,624 

4,03,78,332 

1-64 

Parsi 

19,404 

12,142 

1*60 


Even though the fertility of Jaina women is low as compared 
with that of Christiaa, Sikh, and Muslim women, it is showing 
signs of improvement as seen from the table given below: 


1. OwMiM of ladin. ISSl. ToL I, Put L SS. 
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IS 


Yw 

Xnreber aoed 
O'lO 

Kombw of 
tn*mfd women 
16.40 

Nnnbw of obildren O«10 
to eooh tnetried wofoen 
o«ed 16-40 

1931 

3,19,953 

1.95.063 

1*64 

1921 

2,79,74S 

I,71.45S 

1-63 

1911 

2,93,714 

1.96,754 

1-49 


Similarly the proportion of pereons aged 60 and over to those 
aged IS to 40 is an indication of comparative longevity. Such 
figures* for some communities according to 1931 census are given 
below in the ascending order of comparative longevity. 


OommoDity 

8«x 

Number e^ed 

60 end over 

Number eeed 
IS>40 

pereeaUge ot 
thoeeegMeo 
end over 
on tlwee 
•fed 16-^ 

1 

s 

t 

4 

” ' 6 

Tribal 

M 

1,23.846 

14,55,660 

8-5 


F 

1,39,208 

15,29,419 

91 

Hindu 

M 

47,82,296 

5,00,89,524 

9-5 


F 

50.44,122 

4.83.54.902 

10-4 

Muslim 

M 

15,47,638 

1,61,79,065 

96 


F 

12,77,130 

1,50,11,484 

8-5 

Jaina 

M 

28,276 

2,66,275 

10-6 


F 

30,340 

2,46,619 

12-3 

Sikh 

M 

1,47,828 

9,63,229 

153 


F 

1,06,023 

7,19,448 

14-7 

Parsi 

M 

3,957 

24,150 

16-4 


F 

3,730 

23.348 

16-0 


The comparison of figures of fertility and longevity suggests 
that fertility and longevity, though not quite in inverse ratio, 
approach such a position. Moreover, from the figures of longe* 
vity given above, it will be seen that only among the Tribal, Hindu 
and Jaina communities the longevity is more among females than 
what is among males and that the difference is more marked 
among the Jainas. From the following table showing the longe- 


). OMMofladU, ISSi, VoL I. partv, pt«»e9. 
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vity figures of JBina males and females from 1911 to 1931 it will 
be noticed that no definite conclusions or tendencies can be drawn 
from them except the fact that the marked differeoce between the 
longevity of males and female* remains unaltered. 


YMr 

Sex 

Number Aged 

OO end ever 

Namber eeed 
15 to 40 

PereeAUfeof 
thoee Aged 40 end 
ever «n tbOAA 

Aged 

16-40 

1931 

M 

28.276 

2.66,275 

10-6 


F 

30,340 

2,46,619 

12-3 

1921 

M 

31,498 

2,51,201 

12-5 


F 

35,499 

2,25.803 

15*7 

1911 

M 

29,747 

2,79.635 

19-6 


F 

35,177 

2,53,854 

13*9 


a. PROPORTtOK 07 UKUARRItSD. KARRIBD AKD 
WIDOWED AMONG JAINA8 

Before discussing the distribution of the Jaina population 
according to the three wcll*known categories of civil condition, 
via. unmarried, married and widowed, let us see what is the 
eflcctive period of maniage of Jaina females. As observed above, 
in our social organisation, each religion has got a separate set of 
rules of behaviour and customs regarding (he marital reloiions 
among (be community by (be obscrvatKC of which the age of 
marriage is fixed and thereby tbe eflective period of marriage is 
determined. Naturally, (his period will be difiTerent in each 
community but broadly we can divide the communities into (wo 
groups:—(i) communities other than the Parsis and (ii) Pars! 
community. The eflectise period of marriage or period of poten* 
tial maternity has been fixed as follows:— (i) for communities 
other than Parsis 15 to 37^ and (ii) for Parsi community 17^ to 
42). Moreover, the inner period of effective marriage for all 
communities has been taken as 17) to 37). 

The areas of potential roatemity, especially when (be inner 
period, 17) to 37). alone is considered, show three different 
types: 
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( i) In the case of Christians and Muslims, the individuab 
in this period are evenly spread over it, the weight 
being in the centre from 22* to 32*, and the values of 
the two other portions low. 

(ii) In the case of Hindus and still more of Jainas, the 
weight is all towards the early period. 

(iii) In the case of Parsis, the weight is all towards the late 
periods. 

This means that the majority of children among Muslims and 
Christians should be bom to mothere-between the ages of 22* and 
32*; among Hindus to mothers between the ages of 17* to 32*; 
among Jainas to mothers between the ages of 17* to 27*; and 
among Parsis to mothers between the ages of 27* to 37*. It 
clearly reveals the fact that of all females, the Jaina females are 
required to bear the incidence of child birth at a comparatively 
early age which has considerably told upon their health and finally 
resulted in high rate of female mortality. 

Let us now turn to the question of the distribution of Jaina 
population according to civil condiUons. The distribuUon of 
1,000 of each sex of various communities according to 1931 
census is given below‘;— 


Oommuaity 

INDIA 

Hindu 

Jaina 

Sikh 


Muslim 


8*1 

UumjtM 

M 

476 

F 

388 

M 

463 

F 

324 

M 

503 

F 

337 

M 

550 

F 

411 

M 

500 

F 

358 


Mumd 

Widowad 

470 

54 

505 

157 

480 

57 

507 

169 

415 

82 

442 

221 

370 

80 

475 

114 

456 

44 

513 

129 


1. F«r tb* djagrttaa ••• Appsndlx Zl. 

j-a 
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This shows that the Hindus, except the Muslims, have got 
the hi^iest number of females married and the lowest number of 
females unmarried. The Jaioas have fewer unmarried females 
except the Hindus, fewer married femaJes and more widowed, both 
male and female, than the genera] figures. The proportion of un¬ 
married females is nearly the same in the Hindu and Jaina commu¬ 
nities, but the dilTerence arises in the disparate proportions of 
minkd females and widows, on account of the high proportion 
of widows amongst the Jainas. This unusually high proportion 
of widowed, especially among the femaJes, seems to be the predo¬ 
minant feature of the Jaina community for all these years as seen 
flvm the statement* given below : 


Vail 

Ymt 

S«x 

Un(D4nriad 

IfairrM 

Widowed 

INDIA 

1931 

M 

$03 

415 

82 



F 

337 

442 

221 


1921 

M 

307 

392 

101 



F 

327 

420 

253 


1911 

M 

493 

418 

89 



F 

301 

446, 

253 


1901 

M 

473 

436 

91 



F 

299 

470 

231 

Bombay 

1931 

M 

472 

437 

71 



F 

327 

471 

202 


1921 

M 

480 

434 

86 



F 

307 

456 

237 


1911 

M 

466 

452 

82 



F 

281 

474 

245 


1901 

M 

4S4 

470 

76 



F 

272 

499 

229 


1891 

M 

459 

480 

61 



F 

269 

516 

215 

Rajputana 

1931 

M 

517 

390 

93 



F 

321 

432 

247 


*• *f*.* iy **^« <ti»giMn •howtng (itatribQtioD otJaiiw. pmou by 
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The proportion of widows has contiDued to increase upto 
1921 and has suddenly fallen in 1931. This does not show that 
the situation has improved but is the result of comparatively more 
increase in the proportion of married persons due to the fear of the 
Sarda Act The 1941 figures of civil conditions are not available 
but they will clearly reveal a distinct increase in the proportion of 
widows, if not in 1941 at least in 1951, since the proportion 
of married females aged 0-15 which was declining all the 
while has risen in 1931 for the reason mentioned above. This 
will be evident from the statement given below showing the 
number of fenudes per 1,000 aged 0-15 who were returned as 
married for the six decades. 

llwriad fM&alaa agad 0>U pm lOOO fmalM cf lb«* aga. 


OmzUDOlijtjr 

ISSI 

1S»1 

IMl 

mi 

last 

MSI 

mi M 

•dJiHUd 

Hindu 

208 

193 

186 

184 

170 

199 

213 

Muslim 

153 

141 

131 

123 

111 

186 

210 

Jaina 

189 

172 

164 

130 

117 

125 

130 

Sikh 

120 

143 

101 

88 

72 

80 

86 

Christian 

33 

37 

38 

37 

32 

43 



The increase during 1921-31 in the proportion of married 
females aged 0-15 in the case of Jaina community is comparative 
ly less than what it is in the Hindu and Muslim communities. 
This means that the Sarda Act did affect the Jainas but not to a 
great extenL 

From the statement^ showing the distribution by main age- 
periods of the 10,000 unmarried, married and widowed in the five 
main religions and all religions together for 1931 in the Bombay 
Presidency, it will be seen that the Jainas have 497 females per 
10,000 married under 5 years of age, Hindus have 360, Christians 
294, Muslims 166 and Zoroastrains 36. In the 5-10 yean age- 
group, Hindus have 2,498 females married, Jainas 1,925, 
Christians 1,085, Muslims 985 and Zoroastrians 67. Between the 
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•les of 10-15, Hindus have 4,613 females married, Jalnas 3,998, 
Muslims 2,637, Christians 1,756 and Zoroastrians 185. Thus, it 
will appear that the Jainas have the highest number of infant 
girls married and that both Hindus and Jainas have very high 
figures for marriages of girts under the age of 15. 

The highest proportion of married persons is found for alt 
religions in the 40 to 60 age-group for males (8,094 per 10,000 ^ 
and in the 15 to 20 age-group for females (8,604 per 10,000). 
In the case of Jainas the highest proportion of married persons 
it found in the 20-40 age-group for males (7,421 per 10,000) 
and in the 15-20 age>group for females (8,650 per 10,000). 

The diflercnce in the proportion of males and females 
in tbe last age-group in respect of civil conditions are con¬ 
siderable in tbe various communities. Of 10,000 males aged 60 
and over, 866 Parsis are unmarried, 496 Christians, 331 Jainas 
and 297 Muslims as against only 186 Hindus. Of widows aged 
60 years and over, there are 8,954 per 10,000 amongst Jainas, 
8,434 amongst Hindus, 8,037 amongst Muslims, 7,605 amongst 
Christians and 6,308 amongst Parsis. In every community the 
majority of males in the 60 and over age-group are married, and 
the majority of the females are widows. The disproportion between 
the married men and widowers in the last age-group is least in 
the case of Jainas, who have 5,497 married males as against 4,172 
widowers. 

Apart from tbe fact that tbe Jainas are an early marrying 
community one can expect that due to impact of Western ideas, 
there should not have been married persons upto the age of 10. 
But from the statement’ showing tbe distribution of Jaina popula¬ 
tion in the Bombay Presidency by civil condition of 1,000 of each 
sex and main age periods from 1881-1931, It will be seen that 
there are persons married as well as widowed in the early age- 
groups and moreover their number has not been appreciably 
reduced as was expected in the case of the Jaina community which 
is considered to be more advanced, well placed in the economic 
life and having a high proportion of literate population. Unless 
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a concentrated effort ii made by the community to iiop the 
prevalence of early marriages, no improvement can be possible in 
the near future. So is the case with the problem of widows. The 
Jainas arc continuing to top the list of widows and if the things 
are allowed to take their own course, no definite improvement 
can be expected. But on the contrary situation will go from bad 
to worse. Even now in Rajaputana, where 25 per cent of the 
Jains'population is concentrated, there are 247 widows per 1,000 
females. This means that out of four females one female is 
necessarily a widow. Due to this unusually high proportion of 
widows, who are effectively debarred from marrying agin, the sex 
composition of the community becomes very unbalaitced. The 
ban on widow remarriage coitsiderably reduces the proportion of 
females in the reproductive period. The relative shortage of 
females in the age-period 15-45 as compared with males in the 
age-group 20-50 in some communities is given in the following 
uble.^ 


OomiTraidtr 

loeMaa* 
par «aa« 

iMi-iasi 

PamalM lS-45 
par 1000 
malaa to-M 

Bamarkt 

Christian 

32 

1,080 


Muslim 

13 

1,026 


Hindu 

10 

897 

After exclusion of widows. 

Jaina 

6 

810 

After exclusion of widows. 

Sikh 

34 

848 



From this it will be seen that in the case of Hindus there are 
in fact 1,059 females in the reproductive period to every 1,000 
males. But the factor of the ban on the widow remarriage is 
important and when the widows in the reprodoctivc period arc 
excluded, the female excess is reduced to a deficiency of over 10 
per cent of females in the reproductive period. In the case of the 
Jainas there are 2.81,517 females of the reprodoctivc ages to 
2,75,463 males, an excess of 6,054 females or 1,022 females to 
every 1,000 males In the reproductive period. But there are 

I. OeBWfOflndU, last. VoLl. Part I, pagaMS. 
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58,289 widows in ibe reproductive ages and when these are 
exduded the female excess is reduced to a deficiency of nearly 20 

percent.le.,leaving only 810 females per 1,000 males in the re- 

productive period. Sikhs have an actual deficiency of over 15 per 
cent of females at the reproductive period in any case, and though 
a considerable number of their potentially reproductive males 
remain unmarried in consequence, they arc, compared to Hindus 
and Jainas, a late marrying community, while the remarriage of 
widows is not banned. In the case of the Muslims there is an 
excess of females (1,026 per 1,000 males) at the reproductive 
period, in spite of the fact that the female ratio for the whole 
Muslim population is only 901 per 1,000 males. The (^ristians 
have a still greater excess of females at the reproductive ages, 
having 1,080 females per 1,000 males of that period. 

It seems likely that these proportions have some definite 
bearing on the rates of increase in the different communities. It 
offers an explanation of the partkulirly small rate of increase of 
Jainas, and a reason why Hindus have increased at a slower 
rate than Muslims. The comparative rate of Hindus’ increase 
would be lower still, were It not for the Urge additions received 
from Tribal communities. The exceptionally high Christian rate 
of increase is of course simiUrly affected by the inclusion of 
converts. But the sex ratio is probably contributive. In the case 
of Jainas, there is no possibility of increase by additions of new* 
comers to the religion as conversion is never resorted to by Jainas. 
On the contrary there are indications of Jainas being converted to 
other religions. Thus, if conversion is not practised, the removal 
of ban on widow remarriage appears to be the most pressing and 
urgent need for the growth of the community. 

7. PROPORTION OP UTERACY IN THE JAINA COkUfCTNlTY 

The Jaina community, being mainly a trading community, 
for whom literacy is essential, has got a fairly high percenUge of 
literacy. From the diagram' showing in the descending order the 
number per milic literate in each sex in different main commumties 
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in 1931, It will be seen that the Jainas are next to Parsis and Jews 
in the spread of Uteracy. TTie striking feature of literacy among 
Jainas U that the males are comparatively very advanced than the 
females.* Even though the proportion of literacy among Jamas 
is relatively high than what it U in other comraunili^ it appMrs 
that the efforu are being made by the Jainas to increase their 
literacy as can be seen from the table given below* .~ 


V.ri.>ion m tlwTMT p«rinill» xwt g o v*r<tufing 


GotnravaUy. 

Tt-tel 



Sikh 

+23 

+ 31 

+ 13 
+ 19 

Jaina 

+ 12 

+ 7 

Muslim 

+ 11 

+ 14 

+ 6 
+ 5 
+ 1 
+ 3 

Hindu 

+ 9 

+ 14 

Tribal 

- 2 

- 3 

Pani 

- 3 

- 9 

Christian 

- 6 

- 3 



The above table shows the variations in the descending order 
of the total increase of literacy in the decade 1921-31. It will be 
noticed that this order is not always retained if the sexes are 
taken aeperately. Thus the Jainas, althou^ only second in the 
rate of growth of general literacy, come first in the growth of 
literacy among females, but are behind both Hindus and Muslims 
in the growth of literacy among males. 

The table given below shows the growth of literacy per mille 
( ail ages ) of the total Jaina population during 1901-1931* 


Y«*r 

P«r«on« 

MalM 

FcrnalM 

1901 

252 

470 

18 

1911 

275 

495 

40 

1921 

303 

514 

76 

1931 

304 

506 

91 

1. Vid* AppMKiit XVIdisfram ihowlng lileney aiDonc 
•ad loealii;. ateo App«adl(^ XVII tad XVIII. 
t. Ouuu of India. 193!, Voll, Parti, paff* 3*9. 

jaiaai bp mx 
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Frwn ihb it will be seen that the progress has been wU main¬ 
tained among the females and among the mate there is a slight 
decrease. This might possibly be due to the boycott of census 
operations which affected the Jaiaa community to a very great 

extent. . 

The literacy in English is comparatively less in the Jama 

community and it stands next (o the Parsis, Jews and Christians. 
TheParsis have 5,041, Jews 2,636, Christians 919. Jaiaas 306, 
Sikhs 151, Indian Buddhists 119, Hindus 113, MusUms 92 and 
Tribal 4 persons literate in English per 10,000 of their population 
aged 5 and over. Literacy in English is generally hi^ in cities 
on account of the greater opportunities for its acquisition and its 
greater economic value in use. The toWe given below shows the 
growth of literacy in English in the Jaina coromnnity per 10,000 
of the population (all ages) during 1901-1931.‘ 


Tw. 

Ptraoni. 


FomalM. 

1901 

70 

134 

1 

1911 

106 

202 

3 

1921 

199 

370 

16 

1931 

264 

496 

18 


It will be seen that there is a rapid progress in literacy in 
English especially for mate. The ftgur« for females are exceed- 
in^y low and those for mate are far from satisfactory taking 
into coDsideraiion the fact that the Jainas are mainly an urban 
community. 

From the diagram* showing literacy among Jainas by sex 
and locality, it wUl be seen that among mate the literacy is 
highest in the Baroda Swte (849 per 1,000) and among females 
in the Jammu and Kashmir States (386 per 1,000). In the 
Western India States and Rajputana Agency, where the Jaina 
populatioa is concentrated, the proportion of literacy is compara¬ 
tively low. The lowest literacy among females is found in 
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Rajputana where the number of females ta greater than that of 
males. 


APPENDIX I 

The statement showing dtstributhn Jaina Population 


Narebar p«r 10,000 of tlio popolctioo who am Jaiau 


ProTUM* or State 

mi 

mi 

1901 

1011 

i«ti 

lost 

mi 

INDIA 

48 

49 

45 

40 

37 

36 

37 

Provinces 

23 

22 

21 

19 

18 

17 

19 

Madras 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Bombay 

132 

127» 

123> 

I08> 

IIP 

in 

127 

Bengal 


I 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

U. P. 

18 

18 

18 

16 

15 

14 

19 

Punjab 

2 I» 

2 P 

21 » 

20 » 

17 

15 

13 

Bihar 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

C. P. and Berar 

55 

52 

56 

50 

49 

50 

50. 

Assam 


2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

7 

Ajmer-Merwara 

S2S 

497 

418 

405 

372 

348 

323 

Coorg 

6 

7 

6 

6 

12 

5 

2 

Delhi 



.* 


96 

84 

124 

Pintb Piploda 


.. 





118 

Stales A Agencies 

140 

140 

136 

114 

104 

101 

96 

fiaroda 

214 

208 

247 

214 

203 

198 

164 

Central India 

54 

87 



74 

76 

76 

Deccan 

, , 


, , 


, , 

• 

302 

Gwalior 




. . 

122 

128 

131 

Hyderabad 
Kashmir & 

8 

24 

18 

16 

15 

15 

15 

Feudatories 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Mysore 

26 

27 

25 

30 

35 

45 

45 

Rajputana 

375 

338 

349 

316 

284 

268 

247 

Western India 




564 

535 

S09 

434 


1. InoludaoSiad. 
S. laelndM Delhi. 
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APPENDIX II 

Gr<^ Moving the fariotUtn sine* 188J of the Jabia Population 
per lOjOOO of the whole population in main Prorinces and Slates 













APPENDIX m 

Diagram showing Jalna PopulatkM by Prorlncts or States eecordlag to 1941 census 
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APPE>n5IX IV 

The statemeni shying dlstrlltulton of Jama Population 
according to Protinces or States 


Ptovlnc* «r Sum 

laii 

leii 

IMl 

mi 

INDIA 

12,48,182 

11,78,596 

12,52,105 

14,49,286 

Protinees 

4,58,578 

4,55,855 

4,53,569 

5,78,372 

Madras 

29,995 

25,493 

31,206 

30,136 

Bombay 

2,10,725 

2,12,867 

1,98,670 

2,66,231 

Bengal 

6,206 

12,863 

9,167 

11,126 

U.P. 

75,427 

67,887 

67,954 

1,02,768 

Punjab 

39,6J7 

34,432 

35,284 

38,233 

Bibar 

4,282 

4,213 

3,626 

4,602 

C P. & Berar 

70,258 

68.286 

77,895 

84,593 

ASttlQ 

2,398 

3,397 

2,636 

6,639 

N. W. F. P. 

4 

3 

— 

1 

Orissa 

158 

98 

108 

139 

Sind 

1,349 

1,534 

1,144 

3,687 

Ajmer-Merwara 

20,302 

18,422 

19,497 

18,827 

Andaman-Nkobar 

» 



_ 

Baluchistan 

10 

17 

32 

7 

Coorg 

97 

202 

83 

34 

Delhi 


4,098 

5,345 

11,287 

Panth-Piploda 

— 

— 


62 

States & Agencies 

7,89,604 

7,22,741 

7,98,536 

8,70,914 

Assam 

no 

106 

107 

201 

Baluchistan 


— 


_ 

Baroda 

43,462 

43,223 

48,408 

46,866 

Bengal 

576 

506 

502 

582 

Central India 

87,471 

44,431 

50,268 

57,374 

Chhatisgarh 

— 

— 

_ 

2,158 

Cochin 

Deccan 

— 

101 

210 

355 

( & Kolhapur) 

— 

_ 


84,226 

Gujarat 

— 



5,540 

Gwalior 

— 

38,906 

45,079 

52,714 
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1911 

Hyderabad 

21.026 

Kashmir & 
Feudatories 

345 

Mysore 

17,630 

N. W. F. P. 

— 

Orissa 

— 

Punjab 

7,138 

Punjab HUl 

— 

Rajputana 

3,32,397 

Sikkim 

— 

Travancore 

— 

U. P. 

308 

Western India 

— 

Madras 

ISO 


1991 

1911 

1941 

18,584 

21,543 

24.853 

529 

597 

9t0 

20,732 

29,613 

32,858 

1 


— 


_ 

99 

6,889 

7,448 

6.844 


408 

449 

2.79,722 

3,00.748 

3,41,788 

7 

2 

7 

33 

41 

62 

224 

214 

210 

_ 

2,03,626 

2,12,796 

_ 

31 
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APPENDIX V. 

Tht statement showing nwnber per IfiOO of the Jaina Population 
who life In towns 


ProviBM or 8tM* 

1941 

mi 

1991 

1911 

19U1 

INDIA 

414 

346 

339 

396 

300 

Provinces 

469 

373 

396 

334 

316 

Madras 

215 

229 

164 

106 

81 

Bombay 

471 

32r 

419> 

369* 

316 

Bengal 

794 

616 

650 

592 

545 

U. P. 

483 

458 

397 

397 

271 

Punjab 

770 

613 

530 

533 

543* 

Bihar 

520 

496* 

312* 

378* 


C P. 6b Berar 

405 

321 

297 

255 C. 

P. 260 


Berar 349 


1 lochsdM Biad. 
t ZnetudM K. W. F. P. 
t laohsdM Ortaa. 
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ptotbiM or Sum 

1041 

Assam 

444 

N. W. F. P. 

• • 

Orissa 

309 

Sind 

112 

Ajmer-Merwara 

463 

BslochJsUB 


Coorg 

706 

Delhi 

954 

Stales and Agencies 

365 

Assam 

940 

Baliichisua 

.. 

Bsroda 

499 

Beagal 

S75 

Central India 

435 

Chhattisgarb 

583 

Cochin 

1,000 

Deccan (A Kolhapur) 

206 

Guisrat 

710 

Gwalior 

420 

Hyderabad 

348 

Kashmir ft Fcndatorks 

882 

Madras 

1,000 

Mysore 

276 

Orissa 

1,000 

Punjab 

566 

Punjab Hill 

782 

Rajpuiana 

340 

Travanoore 

1,000 

UP. 

833 

Western India 

397 

Bihar & Orissa States 


Bombay States 


C. P. States 


Punjab State Agency 

.. 


teat 

IMl 


leoi 

334 

342 

233 

287 

• • 

1,000 

750 

• • 

333 

340 

283 

266 

1,000 

529 

900 


602 

203 

670 

.. 

857 

822 not given 


S3I 

302 

262 

276 

844 

764 

973 

•• 

421 

406 

388 

446 

711 

609 

351 

.. 

363 

311 

240 

302 

995 

1,000 

992 

1,000 

377 

250 

•• 


285 

268 

182 

229 

995 

994 

977 

991 

1,000 

1,000 

927 

., 

252 

311 

201 

250 

507 

464 

508 

•• 

308 

280 

235 

246 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


579 

589 

578 


375 

, , 



3 

50 

132 

♦ , 

228 

306 

283 


495 

464 

399 

. , 

488 
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appendix VI 

StatemeHt showing urban population per cent In the 
total Jalna Population, 1941 


e. No. Pfortooo or BtoU 


Cochin. Travincore, 

Madrai. Orissa SUtes 
Assam SUtcs & Sind 201 * S.W7 
Kashmir Sutes **0 

Bengal States 
United Provinces 

sutes 210 

Benul 

Punjab Hill Sutes JW9 

Punjab 38.^ 

Oivarat Sutes 

ChbaUisearb Sute 2.j^W 

Punjab Sutes J.WJ 

Bihar .1’^ 

Baroda States j6,9W 

Provinces J,7a.37/ 

UnitM Provinces **8*’Z?? 

Bombay 

Ajmcr-Menvara 18.M7 

Assam 8-^8 

Central India States 67,874 

Gwalior 

INDIA 14,49.286 

Central Provinces 

A Berar 84,693 

Western India Sutes 2,18,796 

Srorcr A Agencies S,70,914 

Hyderatod Sute 84,863 

Rajpuuna Sutes 8.41,7i« 

Orissa *88 

Mysore Sute 32.858 

Madras 80,136 

Deccan & Kolhapur Sutes 84.226 


Total 

Joins 

popnlotioa 

Utbun 

Jsiss 

populsSien 

Urbon 
pc^Utioo 
par cant in 
UMl 

population 

637 

637 

100-0 

1 A 3,687 

189 A 3,480 

94-0 

910 

803 

882 

682 

609 

87-6 

210 

178 

883 

11,126 

8,836 

794 

449 

361 

78-2 

38,233 

29,434 

774) 

6,640 

34 

3,932 

24 

710 

706 

2,168 

1,269 

68-3 

6,844 

3,876 

660 

4,602 

2,394 

620 

46,886 

23,387 

49'9 

5,78.372 

2^2,535 

48-9 

1.02,768 

49,072 

483 

8.66,231 

1.26.618 

47-1 

18,827 

8,719 

46-3 

6.639 

2,947 

444 

67.874 

24,966 

436 

62,714 

22.167 

420 

14.49.286 

0,00,379 

414 

84,693 

34 218 

406 

2.12.796 

84,493 

39-7 

8,70.914 

3,17,844 

36-5 

24,863 

8.669 

346 

3.41.7M8 

1.16.119 

340 

189 

43 

30-9 

32.858 

9.081 

27-6 

80,136 

6,478 

21-6 

ss 84.226 

17,362 

206 
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appendix vu 


Stafemein sA<nv//tg the Afeait ■i4ges by sex for the different 
Rrorfnees and States and for rtUglons according to J9SI census 



ALL Biuojaxa 

Borso 

raiVA 

MoauM 

or 

SUM 


p*. 

n>«I« 

Males 

Pa- 

roatee 

Males 

PS- 

malM 

Males 

males 

INDIA 

232 

22-8 

23-5 

23-3 

244 

24-S 

224 

21-5 

Ajrocr- 

Mervara 

23-8 

23-5 

23-7 

234 

25-8 

26-1 

23-9 

22-8 

Assam 

27-7 

21-6 

239 

22-2 

— 

— 

224 

201 

Baluchistan 

25-2 

20-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bengal 

Bihar an<i 

23-3 

21-7 





22-6 

234 

Orissa 

23-0 

236 

234 

244 

— 

— 

Bombay 

234 

22-8 

— 

— 

24-9 

237 

— 

— 

C P. & Berar 

237 

23-8 

24-2 

24-3 

254 

25- 

24-2 

23-3 

Coorg 

250 

23-2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Delhi 

24-4 

22-2 

244 

224 

— 

— 

244 

218 

Madras 

24^4 

24-3 

24-5 

24-4 

27-3 

273 

23-1 

234 

N. W. F. P. 

226 

21-8 

244 

21-9 

— 

— 

23-2 

22-5 

Punjab findud' 









ing Agency) 24^3 

23-1 

247 

234 

— 

— 

238 

22-7 

U. P. 

24-5 

24-5 

24-1* 

243* 

— 

— 

238 

233 

Baroda 
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24-2 
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— 

— 
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23-3 

23-3 

— 

— 

22-2 
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25-1 
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24-7 

23-8 

255 

244 

23-9 
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23-5 
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23-5 

24-8 

25-8 

23-5 

22-7 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Diagram showing number Females per 1,000 Maks among Jaina Population, 1901-194! 
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Diagram Aomttg numb<r e/Femafrs ptr 1,000 UaUs «t all Commwillies In India, 1941 
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Dhiram showing mat^wr of Females per IfiOO Males among Jaina Population 
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APPENDIX XI 

Diagram thawing dktributloH of !,000 parsons by 
CMl CandUUm according to 1931 Cantus 

































The siataneni showing distribution by Main Age-periods and dril Condition pf lOfiOO of each 
sex and reiigion la the Bombay Presidency according to I93t Census 
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Slatemenl showittg distribution Jaim Population in the Bombay Presidency by CM! Condition 
of IfJOO ^ each sex and main age-period jrom 1981-1931 
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OBAPTEB TWO 

DIVISIONS IN THE JAINA COMMUNITY 
REUCtOUS DIVISIONS 

1. EARLY HUTORY OY JAINA RBLIOION 
‘ J*misin ‘ is a religion propounded by Jina, L e., one who 
has conquered Ibe worldly passions and Jaioas are the followers 
of Jina. According to the Jaina tradition Lord E^habhadeva 
was the arst Jina of the present age who was bom in very primitive 
times when people were illiterate and did not know any art It is 
believed that ^sbabbadeva was the Ant person to initiate the 
people into various arts and crafts like cooking, writing, making 
pottery, painting and sculpture and to establish the social institu* 
lions like marriage, family. Varna or class, education, etc. He 
tau^t the people how to behave in society, introduced social 
customs and manners and showed the way of performing religious 
practices. He was also known as the first Tlrthankara, i.e., one 
who guides the people to attain liberation, gshabhadeva was 
followed by 23 Ththankaras and they tried to reform the society 
and preach the religion as handed over to them from the times of 
Eshabhadeva. 

Even though, according to the above tradition, the Jainas claim 
to have a hoary antiquity, it should be remembered that so far no 
historical evidence has been brought forward to establish beyond 
doubt the real existence of the first 22 Tlrthankaras. The last two 
Tirthankaras, viz., Ptrivaoitha, the 23rd. and Hah&vjra, the 24th. 
are proved as historical personages.* There are various literary 
evidences in the Jaina and Buddhist texts which presuppose the 
esisteoce of a Nirgrantha Order headed by Pirivanfttha before the 
advent of Mahkvira and, therefore, it can be said that there is 
much truth in the Jaina tradition that Mahh^ra was no more than 
promulgator of an older Nirgrantha Order.* 

). LawB. 0.: MAbSvlra: Hii Lif«. Md T—^Ingi, p. I. Indian hiMo* 
riant now tooofl&loa tAat aona p r odtcaw oTi o4 Lord PlrSvaaiUia had 
biatockat axlitanea^ Vida Bool.COMnd : Lord MahAvlra, pp. 14-16.* 
a. Jain J. 0.: Lift in Anaiant India at dapiotad In Jain Caooea, p. ZS. 
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Pirivanltha floorished towards the end of the Qinth century 
B C i c.. 250 years before Mahlvjra. He was a religious teacher 
of gr«i eminence and bad to fight against the Bratoanic tyranny 
of caste system and the prepondarenee of ‘ hlmsd' (J.e. kilUng) ot 
animals in Vedic sacrifices which was gradually filtering into the 
East from the Western part of India. He, therefore, threw open 
the doors of his religion to all persons without any distinction of 
caste creed or sex. Both males and females could enter the Order 
of Pirivanitha oii the basU of equality. He preached the four 
great vows. i.e.. ‘ AMmsd ’ (i.e. non-injury), ‘ Satya' (te. troth). 
‘v 4 sr«yfl‘(t.e. abstinence from stealing) and ‘ Aparlgraha (ix. 
non-attachment to werldly things) and emphasised the necessity 
of observing strict asceticism as a means for the attainment of 
salvation. Moreover, PIrivanItha divided the followers of Jama 
rdigioD into four categories according to sex and the strictness 
with which the members practise the Injunctions laid down by 
the Jaina religion, viz., (i) Yails or Sadhus or Munis. Lc.. 
male ascetics; (il) or SAftrfr. i. e., female ascetics; 

(iii) i.e. male laity and {iv) SravfkM, i.e., female 

laity. This foundation of four orders in the community with their 
laders to look after and supervise the conduct of members com* 
prising the order shows that there was a pretty good arrangement 
to govern and organise the Jaina community from the earliest 
times. In fact, this is one of the important reasons pul forward 
for the survival of Jainism in India as against its rival Buddhism.^ 

After PIrivanliha, Mahivira became the leader of the Jaina 
church. The religion preached by Mahtwra was substantially the 
fagw* as preached by his predecessor Pirsvanllha. It is said that 
Mahivira added ’ Brahmacharyn' (i.e. chastity, perhaps already 
included in Aparigrdta ) as the fifth great vow to the four great 
vows already preached by Pirsvanitha.* MablWra continued 
further the practice of fourfold division of the community and it 
is stated that at the time of his death there were 14000 Tatis, 
y6,WiSkdh^s, 1,59,000 irdraJcJsand 3,l8,0005rar/A:dj.* Mahivira 


1. Vid* Chapitar VIL 

t, 8«a, A. 0. t IcImoM *od Saeta in JaiM Utaratora, p. il. 
I. Barodia: Hlatory and liMtalxua of Jniaiaai. p. 40, 
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had in all eleven Gapadharat. They were all religious teachers well* 
versed in Jaina scriptures. After the nirvftpa of MabAvira, the 
fifth Capadbara Sudharman became the head of the Jaina Church, 
others either having attained salvation or ‘Kevalinship’ (i.e. 
omniscience) before the death of MahAvira. Sudharman is said 
to have narrated the Jaina Canon to his disciple Jambosvtrai in 
the manner be bad heard from his Master. The Nirgrantha 
^ramapas of the present time are all spiritual descendants of the 
monk Arya Sudharman, the rest of the Gapadbaras having left no 
descendants.* 

From the history of Jaina religion upto Mahftvira it appears 
that sects and sub*sects had not arisen till that time. But later on. 
we find that various schisms arose in the Jaina community as a 
result of which Jainism was divided into several sects and 
sul>secu. There were various reasons which contributed to the 
splitting of Jainism in small sects and sub-sects. In the fint place 
it may be mentionod that during the lifetime of Mahhvtra the 
spread of Jainism was limited and Jainism did not seem generally 
to have crossed the boundaries of the kingdoms of Ahga and 
Magadha, comprising modem Bihar, Orissa and Western Bengal, 
where the Teacher mainly lived and concentrated his attention, 
but after the death of Mab&wra, his successors and followers 
succeeded to a large extent in popularising the faith throughout the 
length and breadth of India, so that it did not fail to enlist for a 
long period the support of kings as well as of commonen. As the 
number of adherents to the Jaina religion fast increased and as 
they were scattered practically in all parts of the country, the 
Gapadbaras and religious pontiffs must have found it very dilRcult 
to look aAer and organise their followers. Naturally, different 
conditions, customs, manners and ways of life prevailing in 
different parts oftbe country in different periods might have 
influenced in giving rise to various religious praetkea which might 
have ultimately resulted in creating factions among the followers 
of Jainism. Secondly, the religious doctrines, principles and tenets 
a« they were enunciated and taught by Mahivira were not 


1. Jala* J. a s Op. Oil., p. 16. 
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committed to writing during the lifetime of Mahivir* or itnme- 
ditlely after his death. The religious teachings of Mahivira were 
memorised by his immediate successors and they were thus handed 
down from one generation to another till they were canonised at 
the Council of Pttaliputra in thc enrly part of the 3rd century B. C. 
By this time much water had flown down the Ganges and what 
was canonised was not acceptable to all, who vigorously roainuined 
that the canon did not contain the actual teachings of Mahivira. 
Again, there was the question of interpreting what had been 
canonised. As time passed on, differences of opinion regarding 
tbe interpretation of many docuines arose and those who differed 
established a s^rate school of thought and formed themselves 
into a sect or subject. Thirdly, it may be maintained that sects 
and sub-sects arise as a direct result of the revolt against the 
actions and policy of ruling priests or heads of the Church. 
Those who are at the helm of religious affain are likely to swerve 
from their prescribed path and debase themselves or they are likely 
to be too strict in maintaining and preserving the religious practi¬ 
ces in a manner they think it proper, without Uking into account 
the needs of the changing conditions. In both tbe cases natural 
indignation is bound to occur on the part of tbe thiokiog popula¬ 
tion and there should not be any surprise if ibis accumulated 
indignation and discontent take a turn in formulating and organi¬ 
sing a separate sect. Martin Luther revolted against the high¬ 
handed policy of Popes and priests in the Christian religion and 
founded the section of Proiesunu in that religion. 

S. THE ORBAT 80HI8U 

The history of the Jaina Church is full of references to the 
various schisms that had uken place from time to time and some 
of these schisms contributed to the rise of sects and sub-sects in 
the Jaina religion. There is no unity of opinion on the manner 
and nature of such schisms. According to ^vetirhbaras, there were 
eight schisms, of which tbe first was caused by Mahhvlia's son-in- 
law, JamllJ: and eighth, oocurring in 83 A. D.. gave rise to the 
Digaihbara sect But tbe Digaihbaras seem to be ignorant of the 
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earlier schisms.* As the first seven schisms* were comparatively 
unimportant, we may deal with only the eighth schism wluch. 
ultimately split the community into two rival sects. In this conne¬ 
ction it should be remembered that in order to prove the antiquity 
of their sect both the sects have put forward their own theories 
regarding the origin of the other sect.’ As regards the origin of 
the Digathbara sect, it is ascribed by the ^vetlrhbaras to ^iva- 
bhdti,’ who started the heretical sect of the Bfiotikas in 83 A. D. 
This report is denied by the Digarhbaras; they maintain that they 
have preserved the original practices, but that, under the 8th 
successor of Mahivira, Bhadrabhhu, a sect wiib laxer principles 
arose, and that this sect, which was called that of the Ardha- 
phllakas, developed into the present sect of ^veitrnbaras in 80 A. 
D.* Recent researches in Jaina history tend to prove the real 
existence of Ardhaphilaka sect and to consider the Ardha- 
pbUakas as foreiunners of the ^vet&ihbiras.* 

Really speaking, one cannot arrive at any definite conclusion 
from all these mutually conflicting traditions, and hence, it is 
almost impossible to fix an exact date for this great schism in the 
Jaina community. The main point of difference between the two 
sects was the question of considering whether the practice of nudity 
was an absolute necessity for achieving salvation. Taking into 

1. ( 1 ) JmoU B.: SMyo]op«dU oflUUgfoD and Vo).?, p«f» 47s. 

(il) GUawuLpp 1 JoinlOT, pa^oo IM • SM. 

S. Tor dworipUoo of tba— 7 Sohlwra vidm i— 

< i ) Vaidjro P. L.: J*ina Db*m« I?! VaegBAjo. pp. 51 • 54. 

(U } u, R,; Join* RoIIgioa St LitorMuro, Vo). I, pp. S5.15. 

(iii) San. A. O, i Sohooto A 8 mM Ib Jaiao UtorMuro, pp. 43 >45. 

а. < I} Vido Kohor, P. O;: A noU «a the dvoSliabon and Digamharo 
Swia, ladiaa Anttqoarjr, VoL LVUl, p. 107-165. ( U ) Jaloa K. P. t 
A fivthor note on tfao AvoUmbara and Digambara Saota — Indlaa 
AAtiqoarr, Vol. LIX p. 16)-154. (iU ) Nalvar P. 0. i AntiqoHy of 
tbo Jaina Saei^—Indian ABtlqnaiy, Vet. LXI p. 151-156. tlv]Jaln 
O, B.: Orifia of AroMnibara 6Mt <B ** Change of Haan ", pp. 06-105. 

4. Petthaator7ofAivabb{itlvida8.8»avaoaan: Baart of Jaiaiam. p.79. 

5. JaeoU H : Baoyolopadia of RaligiDB and StUaa. Vol. 4, p. 704. 

б. (i) JaiaK.P.: SamkabipU Jaina ISibSaa, Vol. II, port II, p. 75.77. 

( 11) Jain K. P.: " Ardbapbilaka eampfaddya ", J. 8. B., Daeaeabar, 

1»41, pp. 55-06.. 
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considcraiion these facts it seems probable that the separation of 
the sectioosoftheJainaCburchtook place graduaUy, an individual 
developtneni going on in both the groups living at a great distance 
from one another, and that they became aware of their mutual 
difference about the end of the hi century A. D.‘ In view of this, 
it can safely be asserted that the origin of the two secU cannot be 
attributed to any specific inddeot* which instantly divided the 
community into two opposite camps. 

a. TUB TWO MAIN SECTS 

It is now necessary to see what is the exact difference between 
these two sects. Literally Digathbara means * sky-clad’ and 
^veiirhbara means ‘white-robed*, i.e., the monks of the 
Digambaras are naked while those of the ^vethriibaras wear while 
clothes. In fact there b very little difference between the two 
branches u regards the essentials of doctrine. For example, the 
most authoriUtive book of the Digaiftbaras, viz., Taitvgrthldbi- 
gama Sdtra by Umlsvhd, is one of the standard books also of the 
Svet&ihbaras. However, there are some major as well as minor 
tenets on which the two sections are opposed to one another. The 
major points of difference between the Digambaras and 
^vetiihbaras are as follows 

( i ) While the Digarhbaras believe that a monk who owns any 
property, i.e., wears clothes, cannot attain salvation: 
the ^vetiihbaras asKit that the practice of complete 
nudity is not essential to attain liberation. 

(ii) The Digambaras hold the view that woman is not 
entitled to Moksha in this life. On the contrary the 
Svetlifibaras bdievetbat woman can reach Nirvlpa in 
this life. 

(iii} According to the Digambaras, oi>ce a saint had attained 
' Ktmla Jmna ’ l o., omniscience, needed no food, but 

]. ^aoohi H ] KiMyelepsda* oT RttifieB aad Bthioa, V«t. 7, p«go 470. 

I. Vid* tb« wtielo **00 tb* drAv«lcM or JaioM'* by Mojor Polomtino tn 
TnBMoUoM of tb» R. A. S. or OroM Britain and Inttnd, Vol, I, 
(Itt?). P. 416. 
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could sustain life without eating. This view is not 
acceptable to the ^veUrhbaras. 

Leaving aside the trivial differences in rituals, customs and 
manners*, the following are some of the minor points on which 
the two sects do not agree:— 

{ i ) The Digambaras maintain that the embryo of Mahivira, 
the last Tirthahkara, was not removed from the womb 
of Devanaodh, a Brahmin lady, to that of TriialA or 
Priyaktrini, a Kshatriya lady, as the SveUrhbaras 
contend. 

( H) The Digambaras believe in the complete disappearance of 
the ancient sacred literature of the Jainas and as such 
disown the canonical books of the Svetiihbaras. 

(iii) The Digaihbaras assert that Mahivi'ra never married but 
according to the ^vethmbaras Mah&Wra married Yaiodk 
and had a daughter from her by name Anoj^ or 
PriyadariBaA. 

(iv) The ^vetArhbaras consider Mallinttha, the 19th 
lirthahkara, as a female but the Digambaras state that 
Mallinitha was a male. 

( V ) According to Digambaras, the Tirtbahkaras must be re¬ 
presented as nude and unadorned, and with downcast 
eyes. This need not be so according to ^veUrhbaras.* 

4. THE MAJOR AMD MINOR EUB-SECTTB 
The divJson of the Jaina Church into two sects mentioned 

1 . Lt Oel. WitUam MUmj “On tli« JMom of OajM-ath and 

Mnrwor TraawMtiona oftlio Royal Aaintio Socioty of Gront 
BKtota and Inland. ToL m pafM tU-tll. 

(ii) Wilaoa: Works brH.H.W>lMci.I.|M«« MO. 

a. In Udt ooDMotioa Z am infortnad by Prof. Dalaaoka Malavaajjra that 
in tbs bsgiDaiag tbs Mots worahli^sd by dvstambMU nssd to bs aaads 
liks tboss worshipped by Dlfsiabarss. Bvtiatsroa thiaprsctles gavo 
riaa to qoamls botwsen Digamboras and AvsUmbaras over ths 
posNsMon of tamplaa. Haoeo, with a visw to put an sod to soeh 
inoasaant and iroabtsaoms qoamla, Arstlmbaras bagan, probably 
fran tbs ISth or tSth esntory A, D., to pat on olotbas eo thalr (dote. 
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above W.S only the beginning of splitting the religion «ri<.us 

sects. Each of the tno great divisions again got sub-divided into 

different major and minor sulhsecU according to the difference m 
acknowledging or interpreting the religious teats. Th^ major 
and minor sub-sectt gradually sprang up for the most part on 
account of different interpretatioiis the pontiffs put on the 
canonical teats from time to time. 

The Digaihbaras are divided into following sub-sects 


(a) Major sub-sects:— 

( { ) Bisapanthl. 

(ii) Tesftpanthl. 

(iii) Tgranapanthl or Samaiyipanthi. 


{b) Minor sub-sects;— 

(i) Oumlnapantbl 

(ii) Tot&panthJ. 

The Bisapanihis worship the idols with flowers, fruits and 

eweatmeats. In their temples they keep the idols of Kshetrapala. 

Bhairava aod other deities along with the idols of Hrihahkaras. 
Thy perform * ArMi ’ (»• *■ waiving lights over the idol) and offer 
sweatmeatt {I. e. Prasida) In the temple even at night. While 
worshipping they sit and do not stand. They consider Bhaitgrakas 
{i. c. ascetics below the order of YmIs or monks) as their religious 
teachers (i.e. Dharma-gurus), and beads of the religion (I. e. 

Achkiyas). ^ . . 

Tertpanthls worship theidob not with flowers, fruits and 
other green vegetables (known as SacMita things), but with sacred 
rice called 'Akshata', doves, sandal, almonds, dry cocoanuts, 
dates, etc.* In their temples they do not maintain the idols of 
KsheirapAla, Bhairava and other deities. They neither perform 
•.Iniri - nor offer sweatmeats in the temple. While worshipping 
they stand and do not sit. They do not treat Bhattgrakna as their 
religious, teachers or heads. The last characteristic of TerApanthis, 
i.c., non-rcoognition of the Bhattiraka system is the main and 
important difference from Bisapantbis. From this it is clear that 


L VId* Ibdian AMiqoary. V«L XXXI (IMS), pags 60-67. 
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the Ter&panthis appear to be reformers. They oppose to various 
religious practices, as according to them these are not real Jaina 
religious practices. Digarhbara Teripantbts have no connection 
with Svet&mbara Terlpanthis. Among the Digarhbaras Bispanthls 
and Teripanthis are so proud of their practices that they do not 
visit the temples of other Panthas or sects. Btsapanthis are 
more in Marwara and Gujratha and Terapantius in Marwara. 
U. P. and C. P.^ Teripantba arose in 1683 V. $. as a revolt 
against the loose conduct of Bbat^rakas and now it claims 
practically two-third members of the Digainbara sect as its 
followers. TerApaotha had performed a valuable task of rescuing 
Digarhbara sect from the clutches of Bha^akas and hence the 
TerApanthts occupy a peculiar position in the Digambara Jaina 
community.* 

The sub-sect TAranapantha is known after its founder Tirana 
SvAro! Of Tarapa 'nrana SvAmL This sub-sect is also called Samai- 
yApantba because its followers worship Semaya, i.e., sacred books. 
The population of Tiranapanthls is nearly 10,000 and they are 
mainly found in the Central Provinces, Central Indian States and 
some parts of Khandesha District. Members from the following six 
castes, viz.. ParavAra, Asaiti. GoIAlIre, Charanigare, AjudhyAbAiJ 
and Dosakhe ParavAra, are the followers of this sub-sect Tirapa- 
svAmi ( 150S-15S2 V. S.) founded the sub-sect in the Utter part of 
the Idth.century of the Vikrama Era. He died at Malhlragarh, in 
Gwalior State, and this is the central place of pilgrimage of 
TArapapaothis. They do not worship the idols but they .do worship 
their own sacred books. Even though at present there arc six 
castes among the TArapapanthls, they were really against the caste 
distinctions. TArapasvAmJ was looking with equanimity towards 
all persons and in fact he threw open the doors of his sul^sect to 
Muslims and low caste people. Ruiramana. one of the main 
disciples of TlrapasvAml, was a Muslim. Further, TArapapanthis 
gave more importance to spiritual values and the study of sacred 
literature. That is why we find a complete absence of outward 
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^»o«l of outward itligiou. prauticta. wore evolved as a rcTOlt 

against the religiouapraetiees and Wiefs then prevadmg tn tte 
Dieambara Jain* Church and il appears that T4rana«v*mi mi*ht 

h.™ formulated these principles under the direct ° 

Irfamic doctrine* and teaching of LoiWifcha. the founder of non- 
idoUtrous tuh-secl anronf the Svet*rhbaras.‘ 

Oumlnapanihii and Totipanthls are not so imporlani and 
very little is known about them. Oumlnapentha flourished of 
late In the I8th century A. D. and «s so called from the name of 
its founder Oumlna Rime. 

Like Digaihbaras, the Sveiimbaras are also split up into 


following sub'sects:— 

(I) Pujerft or MOrtipojaka or Derivhsi or MAndiramhrgl. 

(ii) Phupdiyi or Bistol* or Sthhnakavhsl or Sidhumirgl. 

(Hi) TerapenthJ. 

The original stock is now known as Miirtipdjaka-Svetimbaiiis, 
as they are the thorough wonhippers of idols. They offer fruits, 
flowers and saffron etc. to their idols and adorn them with rich 
cioibes and ornament*. Their ascetics cover their mouth with strips 
of doth while speaking, otherwise they keep them in their hands. 
Again their ascetics have no objection to wearing yellow clothes. 

The Slhlnakavlsls do not believe in idol-worship at all. Their 
ascetics cover their mouths with strips of cloth for all the time and 
they do not use the doth of yellow or any other colour (of 
course, except white). The Sthknakavlsis arose not directly from 
the ^veilrhbaras but as reformers of an older reforming sect, viz., 
Lohkiiect. TheLohkft sect was founded In about 1474 A. D. 
by LoAkisIha, a rich and well-read merchant of Ahmcdabad, and 
(he main principle of this seel was not to practise idol-worship 
Later on, some of ibe members of the Lohkl sect disapproved of 
(be lives of their ascetics, declaring that they lived less strictly than 
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Mah&vira would have wislted. A Loikl sect layman, Viraji of 
Surat, received initiation as a Yatiini won great admiration on 
account of the strictness of his life. Many people of the Lonkft 
joined this reformer and they took the name of Sthinakavftsi 
(i.e. those who do not live in temples but in Ap&sara) whilst their 
enemies called them phupflhiyk (Le. Searchers. TUs title has 
grown to be quite an honourable one.)* Except on the crucial 

r oint of idol worship. Sthknakavi^ do not differ much from other 
veikmbara Jainas * and nowadays they invariably call themselves 
as ^vettihbara Sth&nakavtsis. 

It IS interesting to note that the two non-idolatrous lub-eects- 
T&ranapaotbjs among Digariibaras and Sthinakavists among 
Svetixhbaras>-came very late in the history of the Jaina Church 
and to some extent it can safely be said that the Muharamedan 
influence on the religious mind of India was greatly responsible 
for their rise. In this connection Mrs. S. Stevenson observes: 
•* If one effect of the Muhammedan conquest, however, was to 
drive many of the Jainas into closer union with thmr fellow idol- 
worshippers in the face of iconoclasts, another effect was to drive 
others away from idolatry altogether. No oriental could hear a 
fellow oriental’s passionate out-cry against idolatry without 
doubts as to the righiousness of the practice entering his mind. 
Naturally enough it is in Ahraedabad, the city of Gqjerat that 
was most under Muhammedan influence, that we can first trace 
the stirring of these doubts. About 1452 A. D.* the LohkI sect, 
the first of the non-idolatrous Jaina secu, arose and was followed 
by the Pbupdhiyk or Sthinakavi^ sect about 1653 A. D., dates 
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which coincide strikingly with the Luthcrian tad Puritan move- 
men ti In Europe. ” ^ 

The foundation of Teiipanthl sub-sect was laid by Svtoii Bhi- 
kkhanajl Mahlrlja in V. S. 1817. He was formerly a Sthlnakavisi 
and when he perceived some difTerenoe in the religious practices of 
Sthhnakavta ascetics, he began to convert the peoirfe to his own 
views. As be laid stress on the thirteen religious principles, viz., 
five Mahi¥raiat, five Samitis and three Guptts, his sub-«ect was 
known u tbe TerftpanthI sub-sect. About 150 male ascetics, 300 
female ascetics and one lakh ordinary laymen are the followers 
of Tcrfipanlhi sub-sect Teripanihls are non-idolatrous and are 
very finely organised by their Achiirya (i.e. religious head) and 
every year on tbe 7th day of the bright half of tbe month of 
Mtgha e festival known as ‘ Maryddi Mahoisava ’ b* celebrated 
when all ascetics and lay disciples, male and female, meet 
together and discuss tbe various problems of Terfipanthis. The 
penance of TerlpanthJs b considered to be very severe. ■ 

4 Rise or sBcnoNS akd 8UB.sB<7nOKS 

Apart from (he splitting of the Jaina Church into various 
sects and sub-sects, we find that every main sect was further divided 
intoseveral sections and sub-sections likeSaihgba, Oafia, Oacbchha 
and ^bL In tbe Digambara sect, there arose a number of 
Sarnghas, viz.. Mala (i.e. original) Sarngha, and others like 
Drivida Sarngha, KishthI Sarngha, Mlthura Sarngha, etc. The 
Mola Sarngha was further split up into four small Samgbas for 
very Irivbl reasons. On thb subject tbe following stanzas occur 
in the * Nttbiraa work of Indranamdin 

TOl, II V II 

1 

II vs II 
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The Guru ArbsdbaliQ effected the excellent organisation of 
Samghas: the Simha Samgha, the Namdi Saihgba> the famous Sena 
Sam^ and the Deva Samgha were well-known as they were distin¬ 
guished by the places of their establishment. Thus those who 
used to keep their rainy season’s retreat in the den of a lion form¬ 
ed into a Sithha Samgha, those in the lower part of a tree of 
the Narhdi species, Naihdi Samgha, those under (he bushes, Sena 
Samgha and those in the bouse of a courtesan named Oevadatti, 
Deva Sarnia. Puriber, in the Samghas there were small sections 
like Gapas and Gachchbas, e. g., the Karridi Samgha had Balltkira 
Capa and P&rijAta Gacbchha. 

Even though there were sections and sub-scctions among the 
Digaihbaras, really there was no diOTerence in them regarding reli¬ 
gious practices and beliefs and it should be remembered that this 
fact was impressed on lay disciples. In this connection ‘ NitisSra ' 
observes that:— 

^ (T51 llid |) 

^ |] II 

^ ITS ^ I 

li \\\\ 

Tbe Oapts, Gachchbas and others that have arisen from them, are 
the grantors of eternal bliss. There is between them no difference 
whatever in their monastic and other practices. If a man imagines 
any difference in tbe four Sainghas, he has travelled beyond the 
truth and is gone completely into the world. In them there is no 
differcDce of images nor of penitential observances, nor is there 
any distinction in their rules and readings.* 

A number of Gachchbas came into being in the Svetlfhbara 
sect also. They originated from tlw different Jaina teachers, who 
assumed themselves as heads of their own Gachchbas, alleging 
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diiTerenoes id reli^us pnctices and holding different interpretfl* 
Uofls of the textt of the Sotras, i e., holy scriptures. The literature 
of Sveiftrhbara sect hu preserved the list of the Soris or hierarchs, 
right from Arya Sudharmao, Mabivira’s successor as head of 
I nina Cbutch, notiog dowfi the important events during their 
thne. Therein, we find that after Udyotana SOri, his eighty>four 
disciples started dghiy-four Gachchbas as all of them were created 
AchAryas * by him. This happened in 937 A. D- at a place named 
Teh' near the famous Mount Abu. The following is a list of the 
nanus of the Oachchbas' commonly found and most of them have 
become now extiitcL 


1. Agama 

4. Bsgheravhla 

7. Barhgachha 

10. Bharuyachhl 

13. Bbaveihdra 

16. Bhimasena 

19. Bijaya 

22. BrAmhapa 

25. Dashjya 

28. Dbarmaghosba 
31. OachhapAli 

34. OhaihghodharA 

37. Gubela 

40. Jalori 

43. JberathtiyA 

46. Kacbbela 

49. Kaiiidobiya 


1 AAchaU 

S. BaherhA 

8. Baro(l>yA 

11. BhatanerA 

14. Bbavtrgja 

17. Bhinmila 

20. BireJivAla 

23. ChilourhA 

26. Dekacharha 

29. Oobamdanika 
3Z Gtpadbara 

35. Gbogberi 

38. GuptaubA 

41. JatngorbA 

44. JlrAvalA 

47. Kamalakalaia 

50. Kapurasiihgha 


3. Anpuri 

6. BApaoA 

9. BcliA 

12. Bahavaharsba 

15. Bhimapalli 

18. BidyAdhara 

21. Borcsimgha 

24. CbitravAla 

27. Dhaihdhusha 

30. Dokarba 
33. Gamgesara 

36. GhoshavAla 

39. Hamsaraka 

42. JavAharaka 

45. Chhapara 

48. Kabchoja 

51. Kattakapum 


I. 9ot Um asvH «r Omm 81 Aohlrms Tide YktaipekriM (AAotuU*) 
OMbahhIjr* Mbetl PaHAveii. p. 70-74. 
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52. Kavala 

53. Khaihbhyata 

54. Kharatara 

55. Koramiavila 

56. Koshipura 

57. Krshparshl 

58. Kuefaora 

59. Kutobapura 

60. Lurnptka 

61. Madhukara 

62. MarfuUliyt 

63. Mandharana 

64. Mandovara 

65. Manghosha 

66. Maladhora 

67. Masena 

68. MItbura 

69. Muhasorarha 

70. Munuhdavgla 

71. Nadola 

72. Nagadraba 

73. NagarakaU 

64. Nagaravlla 

75. NAgcmdra 

76. Nagori 

77. NIgapura 

78. Nanavila 

79. Narhiya 

80. Jitbara 

81. Nigama 

82. Pglanapura 

83. Pahikiya 

84. Pallivila 

85. PaAcbabahali 

86. Pir^vachandra 

87. PippaUka 

88. Pornatalta 

89. POrima 

90. Rbmasena 

91. Rahgavijaya 

91 Revati 

93. Rudrapailiya 

94. Shgara 

95. Saflebara 

96. Samderaka 

97. Saiiihta 

98. Sarasvati 

99. ^ravUa 

100. Sirdhapunamlya 101. Sevanura 

102. Siddh&rhta 

103. Siddhapura 

104. Soratba 

105. Surana 

106. Tanav&la 

107. Tapi 

108. Thambbana 

109. Trehgaliyg 

no. Tribbaviyl 

111. Upakek 

112. Ustavhla 113. Uiabiya-^ 

Like MartipQjaka Svethnhbaras, the Stbimakavtsl Svetftmbaras 


alto have beea sub-divided into 32 Gachchhas. * 

6. ATTEMPTS or RBOONOILIATIOH 

From the above discussion it will be teen that the Jaina 
Chorcb which was one and undivid^ at the time of Mahhvira has 
now been split up into sects, sub-^ccts, Saifighas, Oapas, Gacb- 
chbas, etc. Apart from the religious divisions existing at present 
there might have been other divisions in the past Such divisions 
must have flourished in the past but it appears that they^uld not 
survive upto the present day for want of followers or some other 

1. Kahar a&d Ohoaht Bpitom* o( Jaiatan, p. eea-STO. It la ragrMtad 
Ui*( tba ori^oal aowoa doaa am diaorittoal maria Cor the naniM 
of Ooftbobboi^ 

3. (1) JalDa-Jacat, Vol. S.N«. S.p. IS. 

(it) *Tira*, datadtba I5tli March 1M7. 
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rtasoos. As an iasunoe the name of 'Ylptniya' or ‘Yipjra’ Samgha 
can be cited. This Samgha was established by Sri Kalaia 
Achirya at Kalyiiia tows in Gulbarga District. Like SvetA- 
ihberas. it recognised the existence of sacred books and believed 
that women could attain salvation and sainu could take food 
after attaining omniscience; but at the same time it was, like 
Digaihbaras. against using clothes and it followd- the rules and 
regulations of Digachbara ascetics. * Neither its literature * nor 
any of its followers is existing today. It appears that this Sathgha 
was a connecting link between the Digaihbaras and Svetiihbaras 
or probably it was a solution to iron out the differences between 
the two sects. But this solution was not, it seems, accepted by 
the people and as such it bad to remain as a separate Sarngfaa and 
vanish within a short period for want of foUowing. Afterwards 
no attempt worth the name wu made in the long history of the 
Jaina Church to cement the outiianding differences between the 
sects and among the sub-sects within a sect. On the contrary it is a 
pity that more importance was attached to small differences of 
practice and this ultimately gave rise to various Samghas, Gach- 
chbas, etc. The main difference between the Mala Saihgha and 
KAshihA Samgha of Digarhbaras lies in the fact that while the 
ascetics of the former use the bunch of peacock featbers for 
warding off insects, those of the latter use a tuft of cow's tail’s 
hair. There was a third section which did away with the use of 
a bunch or tuft and hence It was called * Ntbpicbchbika Samgha 
Even though the differences were meagre, the Mala Sarhgha 
declared the other two Sarhgbas as JainAbhAsa, le.. false Jaina 
Saih^ias. Exactly on the same lines various Qachchhas like 
Kbamtara, AAchala, Paurtiinuyaka, Katuka, etc. arose among the 
SvetAmbaras due to little differences and there was practically 
constant rivalry among then. Books like Kupaksbakauiikasaha- 
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srakinMia. Tapomatakuat^ Afichalamatadalana. iadicate this 
spirit of rivalry. * Thus it will be found that there U nothing like 
unity in the Jaina Church but on the contrary there is a vivid 
tendency to magnify the differences and to split up the Jaina 
Church into sroall sections spread all over India. Moreover there 
was not during the last 2000 years even a single powerful person¬ 
ality in the Jajna community who could iron out the differencea 
between the two main sects which insist more on their mutual 
differences. It goes without saying that this unusually large 
number of religious sections or divisions in a small Jaina 
community can hardly serve as an incentive for unity in that 
community. 


l. KathWkia Praini: ikina R^igion aad lu 8«eU. 
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DIVISIONS IN THE JAINA COMMUNITY 
Social DhisioiB 
I. nfTRODUCnON 

Just as there is aa unusually Urfe number of divisions in the 
relifious sphere of a small Jama community, we witness the same 
phenomenon, possibly in an aggravated form, in the social sphere 
of that community. We have seen that these religious divisions 
have created rival sections and sub'sections in the community to 
such an extent that sectarian feelings get an upper hand and make 
their adherents to forget the important fact that the Jaiaa Church 
was one and undivided up to the time of Lord MaUvira. Further 
we have noticed that various sub sects arose very late in the history 
of the Jaina Church and (bat in many casca their rise was inevita* 
ble ia the sense that they were created with a view to meet the 
demands of the changing conditions in different parts of the country 
and to correct the laxity in thereligiout practices of serval religious 
heads and pontilb. Moreover, the influence of teachings of other 
Important religions on (he rdigious practices and behaviour of 
the Jainas was but natural and cannot be overlooked: and in this 
connection we find that the Islamic doctrines were more or less 
respOQsibk for creating (he noo-idolatrous sub-sections in the two 
main sects of the Jaina Church. It is proposed in this Chapter to 
show the manner in which the Jaina community got itself divided 
and tub-divided in the social field. 

t. JAINA OONCBPTION OF VARNAU Oft 
During (be Vedic period ( 2000 B. C to 300 B. C. ) PArsva- 
ngtha was the first person to launch a successful attack against 
the religious beliefs and practices of Brahmanism and the same 
policy was vigorously followed by Mabfivira. The latter succeed¬ 
ed in getting a large number of followers whom be organised into 
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a corapACi social order quite distinct Trom that of the Brahmaok 
social order of the Vedic period. 

The Vedic society was composed of four classes, viz., 
Brfthmapa, Rftjanya, Vaiiya and ^dra. They are said to have 
come from the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feel of the 
Creator. The particular limbs ascribed as the origins of these divi< 
sions and the order in which they are mentioned probably indicate 
their status in the society of the time. The fact that the four class* 
es are described as of divine origin could be taken as a sufBcient 
indication that they were of long duration and very well defined.* 
Not only the four classes were distinct and separate, but they were 
also affected by the spirit of rivalry among themselves. Even in 
early Rgvedic times the Brahroankal profession had begun to set 
up claims of superiority or sacrcdness for itself snd accordingly 
we find that different rules were prescribed for different classes. 
Thus the iatapatha Brahmapa lays down different modes of address 
for the four castes, differing in degrees of politeness, as 6bi, 
ggacfachba, adrava and adhava. The TaitUriya Br&hmapa recom* 
meads the spring season to the Brahmins for the performance of 
sacrifices, the summer to the Kshatriyas, and the autumn lo the 
Vaisyas. The Atharva Veda proclaims in the strongest language 
sin, peril and ruinous consequences of insulting Brahmins and 
robbing them of their property.* This inordinate extension of 
tbe pretensions and prerogatives of (he sacerdotal class naturally 
created cleavages in the society. Tbe Kshatriyas were assigned a 
position next to Brahmins, and Vaisyas and ^Odras were compara¬ 
tively neglected. 

Tbe 9svedic people, including tbe Brahmins, were fond of 
meat-eating and practically all the important ceremonies and 
sacrifices were attended with the slaughter of animals. The principle 
of ‘ AMmsa' or non*injury to animals was then unknown to tbe 
^shis or ascetics. Offerings of flesh were frequeaUy made to tbe 
gods, and the worshippers, including the priests, ate the offerings. 
The meat of cows and bulls does not seem to have been excluded. 


I. Ohary*, 0.8 .,: OmM A IUe« in Indi*, p. 40*41. 
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It was I custom to eoteruia s distioguisbed guest with the meat 
of a bun or a barren cow. At the wedding ceremonies oxen were 
slain, evidently for the feeding of the invited guests. From the 
Brihmanas we learn that the sage Agastya slaughtered one hundred 
bulls at a sacrifice. In fact, the sacrifice of cows and bulls was 
not only optional as in the case of the arrival of a guest, the 
Ashtaka sacrifices offerd to the Fathers, and marriaM, but com¬ 
pulsory on certain occasions and ceretnonics. At sriddhas, or 
periodical oUations to the manes, the sacrifice of cows is recom¬ 
mended, as substances like rice, barley, senmum, fruits, etc. keep 
the manes satisfied fora month, the flesh of goats for six months, 
while beef satisfies them for a year.' Meat was almost compulsory 
at the Annaprliana (or first feeding with solid food) ceremony 
of a child and from then till death and cremation, sacrificing of 
animals was necessary on most of the ceremonial occasions of life 

In the latter part of the Vedic period women had practically 
been reduced to the tutus of SOdras. Like the latter, they were 
debarred from the right of initiiiion and investment with Che 
sacred thread. They were considered to have no business with 
sacred texts. In many passages we find that woman and Sddra were 
bracketed together. The sight of women was considered as in- 
auspicioas and people were asked to avoid seeing women, ^dras, 
dead bodies, etc. * Prom this it appears that woman had practi* 
cally no place in the religious life of the society and as such she 
was neglected and degraded by the p^ple. 

Thus the Vedic society was class-ridden in (be sense that 
unususi imporUDce was given to the Brahmin class to the detri¬ 
ment of other classa and nobody was allowed to change his class. 
People widely tndolged in meat-eating and the c«grifinif-a| rites 
were the main religious rites. Women were completely excluded 
from the religious field. Against these glaring draw-backs of the 
Vedk sodety, so far as the historical period is concerned, Pirsvaoi- 
tba and Mahlvua had to fight They recognised the division of 
society into four dasaes but based them on activities and not on 
birth. They gave full freedom to one and all, including women and 
1. Doit, N. K.! OrigtB a Orawth of Owt* U Xadia, pp. M-M * ISUIM. 
a. Oott, M. K. { OrigU Bud oT Omu is ladJa, p, saa-34. 
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Sodras, to observe religious practices and admitted them into their 
religious order. ^ Tliey launched an attack against meat-eating 
and the performance of sacrificial rites. In this connectioa Dr. 
N. K. Dutt observes“ Animal sacrifice had been of so long 
standing among the Aryans and such was the respect for the 
authority of the Vedas which made it obligatory to sacrifice with 
flesh offerings, that the abolition of sacrifices, even of cows, became 
a very slow process, affecting only a very small minority, the intel¬ 
lectual section of the people, and might not have succeeded at 
all if Jainism and Buddhism bad not over-whelmed the country 
and the mass of the people with the teachings of Ahiifisg and 
ineflicacy of sacrificial rites. *' * The doors of Jainism were thrown 
open to a!) and equal opportunity was given to everybody to 
practise religion according to his capacity. Those who followed 
religion as householders were known as SrAvakas and ^rtvikis 
and those who observed it fully by leaving their houses were called 
as SAdhus and Sgdhvis. 

After PArtfvanltha and Mahgvira, various Jaina Achftryas 
made no distinction whatsoever among people in the matter of 
following religion and conceived that the Varpa system, that is, 
the division of society into four Varpas or classes, is based upon 
differeuces in professions. In their view birth played no part in 
determining the class or Varpa of a particular person. As regards 
the division' of the society into four Varpas Jinaseoa Achirya 
states* in the following manner. 




iiTwm ^rf^: 


The whole mankind came into existence due to the rise of J&tis 
Nima-Kanna; and the mankind was divided into four categoric- 
of Brihmapa, Kshatriya, Vaiiya and Sodra according to the 


i. Bool CliiUid t Lord Kohtvlro, p. 4-a. 
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difTerences in the vocatiool they followed for their .livelihood. 
Those who observed * Frares ’ (L e. religious iiuuoctions to a 
greater degree) were known as BrAhmanas, those who carried 
weapons as Ksbairiyas, those who acquired wealth by just reeans 
as Vaiiyas and those who maintained by resorting {to low 
professioot as ^ras. 

In the same way Achgrya Ravisbepa asserts^ that it is not 
birth but activities that determine one's class in the society. 

yuwihd ^ g II 

•1 snl^PT^i ijoir. I 

is ^ inwJt II 

qtnwm 1 

^ n«R. il 

The Brlmapahood of best ascetics as well as of ordinary people is 
considered on their actions and not on thdr birth in the BrAhroapa 
class. No ei«« has been despised. The actions alone lead to 
good prosperity. Oods regard a ChApdhla, 1. e., an outcast, as 
a Brihmapa if be follows religious mode of life. The epithets of 
classes and ChlpfUI* which are applied to mankind are famous 
in this world due to the difference u their ways of life. 

AchArya AmitagiU alpo attaches no importaooe to birth and 
considers one’s mode of life u the determinant of one's class.' 

311^517 
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tl 

■^Ttcwra*?^: ^ i 

Tbe idea of differentMtioD of classes comes in only because of 
differences in the ways of life. No single clsu has been settled as 
that of the true ordeal Brahmin class. Really there is only one class 
of four divisions, viz., Bribrnapas, Kshatriyas, Vaiiyas and Madras, 
and that is the class of human beings. They have been divided 
because of differences in the ways of life. People of good conduct 
bad attained heaven even though they were bom in low families 
and on the contrary men devoid of good conduct and restraint bad 
gone to bell in spite of the fact that they had taken birth in high 
families. A class is formed by following a particular mode of life 
and it perishes when that mode is left and that is why wise people 
should respect ways of life only. The good people should not 
have pride in any class as it leads to degradation but they should 
observe good conduct which might give them high position. * 

It if clear that the Jaina religion as such is not concerned in 
dividing tbe society into classes. The division was effected by tbe 
people with a view to facilitate their living. The classes were not 
hereditary but they were based on the.ways of life. It naturally 
follows that as a class is composed of persons observing 
a particular mode of life, if that mode is changed a person 
has automatically to change his class. There was no restriction 
to change tbe class. On tbe contrary it was for each person to 
decide in what class to enter. Jainism has enjoined upon a person 
to perform fifty-three rites {i.e. Kriyfts) in his life and among 
those the 18th rite it that of Varpa-lhbba, i.e., getting into a class.* 
After completing his education and marriage ceremony, a person 

1 . For a •itailor dsBouaMOMat of tb« diviwa of tooiaty l&to four «lMMa 
ba«*d on birth and for tba naeiartty of oaoaidarisa all paopla oo tha 
aamalaval aaa VarSmgaoharit*, XX F, t-11. 
k. Adi PurS^ Parra S8, Suaaaa M-QS and Parra M, Stanaaa 91-71. 
Alao aaa CStapur T. aaetioa (It). 
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should Approach some leading members of the class and request 
them to admit him into their class. The leaders also reciprocate 
bit wishes and allow him to get into their class. Thus admitted 
he attaint the same status as that of the others. ^ This is what is 
known at Varpa-lkbba Kriyi. 

From the above discussion it will be seen that the society as 
envisaged by Pirsvaoltha, Mthinra and other AchJtryas was a 
society wherein classes were not watertight compartments and 
complete freedom was granted to the people to change to the class 
of their own aptitude. The society was not divided into distinct 
aepaiate sections and no differentiation was made in the status of 
the classes. All were considered as different ways of life and 
utmost importance was attached to individual cbartacter and mode 
of behaviour. There was no room for anybody to feel that be was 
neglected or degraded as be was free enough to follow any 
professioD be liked and be could observe all religious rites and 
practices along with others. It is important to note that Brihmapa, 
Kshstriya, Vaiiya and ^dra were the main divisioos and nowhere 
in ancient literature even a mention has been nude of the castes 
existing as at present m the Jaina community. The caste system 
is I comparatively later development in the Jaia community and 
it appears that the castes might have arisen from the former four 
classes. * It is stated that the persistent Brahraanical tendency to 
give a bereditBiy character to oaupationald iitiocUons by birth* 
right led to the formados of castes and castes within castes. Even 
though the early records of (he Jainas, along with those of the 
Buddhists, reveal a powerful movement of thought counteracting 
this rapidly increasing tendency, * still it is a fact that later on the 
Jainas formed in their community a large number of castes and 
sub-castes. 

We now turn to the dimussion of castes in the Jaina community. 

I. Adi Pim SB, glAOU II. 
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S. SOUS IMPORTANT THINOS ABOUT JAINA CASTES 

At the outset we should remember some importaot things 
About castes in the Jaina community. In the first place, the 
exact number of Jaina castes is not available. Proverbially it is 
said that there are eighty-four castes in the Jaina community. As 
regards the number &4 it is believed that once a rich Jaina of 
PadmAvatl town invited at his place members of the Jaina com¬ 
munity from all places to consider the possibility of establishing 
one Vaiiya-MabftsabhA (Le. Central Association of Traders) and 
in response to this invitation Jaina represeoiatives from 84 
places participated in the function. From that time representatives 
of different places were considered as belonging to different castes 
and as the representatives came from 84 places there became 84 
castes in the Jaina community. The names of these castes and the 
places from which they originated are given in Appenix I.t There 
is another list of 84 original castes in the Jaina community 
and they are entered in Appendix II.* If we compare the names 
of castes included in the two Appendices, it will be found that the 
first 26 caste names are common to both and tbe remaining names 
of castes in the one are not found in the other. This means that 
tbe number 84 cannot be relied upon. Moreover these two lists are 
not exhaustive. There is a prayer in tbe name of 84 castes known 
as ‘ ChavaryftmC-JflIti-JayamUfi ’ * and many of tbe caste names 
mentioned in this prayer are not found in tbe lists given either is 
Appendix I or Appendix II, for example, iCuiribada, Rohipivkla, 
V&yadA, Bha^ra, AyavUa, Mahalavila, Saharu, etc Again a list 
of names of 84 Jaina castes is given by Prof. H. H. Wilson * 
(Appendix III) and It will be noticed that many of tbe castes from 
this list are not found in the lists mentioned above. Further, it is 
believed that in tbe original 84 castes in the Jaina community as a 
whole, other groups of Jainu were admitted as separate castes 

1. Vtda (I) fiflptUohfcBdiwjl t JsitMSwprwUrs Saolii, pp. 

and (it I Ramaiaiajl i Mahajann-VMnia.maktavaii, pp. IM.IAS, 
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according to circumsunces in different provinces, and io this way 
some provinces came to have their own 84 Jaina Castes. The 
Appendix IV and Appendix V give the names» of Jaina castes 
from Oujaraiha ind Dcocan respectively, Similarly a long list of 
Jaina castes in Gujaratha and Marwar is given by U. Col. 
William Miles. * All this shows that several castes arose in the 
Jaina community in various parts of the country. 

Secondly, apart from exclusive Jaina castes (Le. castesos which 
all roemben are Jainas) we find that there are Jaina sections or 
divisions in several Kindu castes. These are mainly occupational 
castes some members of which happen to follow the Jaina religion 
and as such they form into distinct groups or sub-castes in those 
castes. It cannot be definitely said whether these small sections 
were converted to Jainism or they continued to follow the Jaina 
religion while the rest of (he caste members changed their religion. 
In any case it appean that these sections arc of sufficiently long 
sundiflg and they have i fixed mode of behaviour with other 
sections of the same caste. Among the Ocvftrhgas, also known as 
Hatakans, Koshtis or S&lis, there are 33 endogamous divisions of 
which the lOth is a Jaina division.* Jaina Ouravas, an eadoga- 
mous divisiofi of Guravas, resemble local Brahmins in matters of 
religion and custom. They abstain from flesh and liquor and do 
not take food and water from any Hindu caste, even from 
Brahmins. They are mainly servinu in village temples which, 
though dedicated to Brahmanic gods, have still by their sides 
broken remains of Jaina images. Tbit, and the fact that most of 
(be temple land grants date from a time .when Jainism was the 
state reltgiOD, support the theory that the Jaina Guravas are 
probably Jaina temple servants who have come under the influence 
partly of Limggyata religion and partly of Brahmanism. They 
are found mainly in Malvan Taluka of the Ratnagiri District. * 

I. t^d* Ya(i flripatuhiwdf}I t Jafau SwapradayaMkihk, p.ai7. 
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In (he north Gujarfttha a few MilU are Jainas and form 
a separate division of Jainn M&Iis. * In the United Provinces 
there are iaina sections among Rajputs and Unai or Unaya 
caste.* According to the 1911 census there are more than I2S 
Hindu and other castes among whom there are Jaina followers. * 
Thus we find AgaruvUas among Jatnas. Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists 
and Mustalmans. Moreover some Jaina castes completely merge 
into Hindus and consider themselves as Hindus. There was a 
sub<caste of Jaina Kalftras in the Central Provinces, but they are 
said to have gone to Hinduism.* 

Thirdly, as a small Jaina community is divided into more 
than 100 castes, we hod that each cute forms a very smalt group. 
Excepting a few cutes like Osavlla,Srimhla, Agaravhla, Khapdcla- 
vila, Saitavftla, Paravim, Chaturtba, and Pahehama, (he rest 
daim a meagre strength. Since all these small castes are endoga- 
nious, many have necessarily to remain unmarried and u such 
their population is fastly declining. There are nearly sixty castes 
whose population Is less than one hundred. There are seventeen 
castes wbkh arc on the way of being wiped out. The population 
of'Disavila' caste according to 1901 census wu 971, it fell to 
355 In 1911 and by this time it might have possibly ceased to 
exist. There was ‘ Kukekarl ’ caste in Berar but now there U not 
even a single person belonging to that caste. The same is the 
story of* Banjhrh'caste.* It seems Chat this is the reuon why 
many castes mentioned in the lists are not found at present. There 
are, no doubt, new castes which are not found in the list men* 
tioned above and their rise in recent times is explained by the fact 
that u the practice of re-admitting ex-communicated members 
into the caste afler some sort of 6nc or penance hu fallen into 
disuse, such outcast persons, finding no other way, join together 
and form into a separate group.* L&davh or P&ftchl Srimllb, 
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Cbao Sake Paravtrat are iostances in point. 

Fourthly, along with the dedine of population of Jaina 
castes we find the assimilation of one caste into another. Various 
causes can be attributed to the assimilation of one caste into 
another but the main reason seems to be to save the persons of 
declining castes from joining another religion. The present 
Athasake Parav&ra caste might be a combination of two castes, 
viz., Ashta-Sakha and Paravara. The Ashta-^lkha caste is not 
existing at present but there are historical evideiKcs which go to 
show the prior existence of that caste. It is likely that for some 
reason both the castes mi^t have mixed together and formed 
a new caste of ‘Ashta-Sakha Paravira.** In the year 1906 of 
Vtkrtrria Era the Simhapurt caste was incorporated into the 
Nansimbapura caste.* Seeing the declining population of 
“Bijavargl” caste, the Khapdelavilas ineorportated them into 
their own caste. At times even nonJainas were converted to 
Jasnbm and assimilated into another caste. When members of 
' Padmavatl Poravlla' caste found that Vaishnava Brahmins were 
not ready to perform their marriage rites, they converted Oauda 
Brahmins to /ainbm and maintained close relationships with them, 
by resorting to inter-dining and inter-marrying with them- 
Recently there was a proposal of inoorporatiug * Budfaell' caste 
into ' Padmivati Poravlla ’ caste. Some scholars think that in 
the social history of the Jaina community there might have been 
many instances of such assimilation. * But at present the assimi* 
lation is not resorted to. On the rantrary any such proposal is 
resented. The move of assimilating Pafichabis&s into Golllftres 
was turned down.* 

Fifthly, Jaina religion as such does not recognise the castes 
in the Jaina community. They were not found in the Jaina 
community from the very beginning. They are comparatively of a 
recent growth. If they were existing, they would have been men- 
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tioned by ibe Jaina Achlryas In their biographica! or other works. 
But it is a fact that no mention is made of them by tbeJaina 
Achiryas. The Jaina books do not give more importance to them 
than to consider them as a social practice. Thecasiesare therefore 
not ancient at all; and it is most likely that they might have been 
formed during the last one thousand years.* This is the view of 
Digambara Jainas. In response to a question whether the castes 
following the Jaina religion are according to the Jaina sacred books 
or not, when they were formed, Svlm? Atmknanda, a ^vetirhbare 
Jaina ascetic, declared that the Jaina castes were organised by the 
Jaina Achlryas of their own accord and that they were not found 
formerly at all.' The Sihlnakavlu Jaina ascetics also nude it 
clear that the castC'System was not sanctioned by the Jaina 
religion.* 

Sixthly, it is interesting to note that only a few castes like 
Osavila, Poravtda, Hurhbada, Narasiihgapurl and Nemi are 
common to both the Digambaras and the ^vetlihbaras. There are as 
many as 87 castes and sub-castes recorded among the Digambaras * 
and 38 among theSvetlihbaras.* When a small community is divided 
into several sections, naturally the latter are composed of a very few 
members. According to the Digarfibira Jaina Directory, out of 87 
castes there are 41 whose population is less than 500, 12 whose 
population is between 500 and lOOO, 20 whose population is 
between 1000 and 5000 and there are only 15 castes whose populu' 
lion is more than 5000. There are some castes whose population is 
merely 2, 3,4, 8,16,20, etc. The same is the case with the ^vetAih' 
baras. Excepting the castes of ^mlla, Osavila, Poravida, Niml, 
Bhivas&ra and Bhojaka, all the remaining castes have a population 
less than 500 inGujarltha, where the Svetlrfibaras are mainly con- 

I. (i ) J. H, V<4. IX, p, Stland Vol XI,p.eS7. 
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ceniratcd, and there are several castes whose population is merdy 
I, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10. IS, 16. 21, etc. The names of castes and 
sab~castes with their population figures as given by the Digamba- 
ras and ^veUrhbants are entered in Appendices VI and VII 
respectively. As many castes in the Jaina commaoity are engaged 
in comoKfcial activities, they are spread over a wide area, especially 
in big commercial towns and ports. In cities like Bombay. 
Calcutta, Delhi, Nagpur, etc., nearly fifty Jaina castes can be 
euily found. As regards the names of different castes found in each 
Province, Appendix VIII gives the names of the Digaihbara Jaina 
astes with their popuiaiion according to Provinces.^ Even though 
castes have spread over a wide area, yet there are different placet 
where different castes have been concentrated. Thus ^rimills will be 
found mainly in Gujarltha and Kathiawar, Osavglas in Gujaratha 
and Marwar, Khandelavilai in Marwar and MaUva, Agarav&las 
in the U. P. and Delhi, Hurhba^as in Marwar, Paravlras in Bund- 
ebkbattda, Saiiavllas in the C. P. and Berar, Chaturihas and 
Pafiebamas in Karnfttaka and Deccan Stales. This is tlie reason 
how they could keep up their identity up till now. 

4. /AINA OASTB SYST8U 

We have seen that the caste-system among (he Jainas is a 
socta), and not religious, institution. Jainism does not recognise 
astes at such and at ihc same time the Jaina books do not speci- 
fially obstruct the observance of caste rules by the members of 
the Jaina community. The attitude of Jainism towards caste is that 
it is one of the social practices, unconnected with religion, observed 
by people; and it was none of its business to regulate the working 
of the asie system. Naturally the Jainas evolved a caste system 
of their own which is more or less similar to the caste system 
found in the Hindu sodety. This was bound to occur sooner or 
later boause the Jaiui were surrounded on all sides by the 
Hindus, and at tima (hey were recruited from the Hindus, and as 
such they could not esapefrom copying the most important 
characteristic of the Hindu society, viz., its caste system. Practi- 
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cally ttl) noteworthy Tealuros of the caste-system among the 
Hindus found a place, to more or less extern, in ibe caste system 
among the Jainat. It is therefore necessary to see what are the 
prominent features of the Hindu caste system and to what extent 
they are discernible in the Jaina caste system. 

Uptii now manyefTorts have been made by various scholars to 
give a workable definition of caste with a view to present its all 
remarkable aspects. But the system is such a peculiar and complex 
thing that no satisfactory definition, it seems, is possible and no 
unanimity on the subject could be expected. Senart states that 
a caste is a dose corporation, exclusive and in theory, at any rate, 
rigorously hereditary. It is equipped with a certain traditional 
and independent organisation, including a chief and a council; 
meeting on occasions in assemblies endowed with more or less 
full authority. Ol^en united in the edebration of certain festivals, 
it is further bound together by a common occupation and by the 
practice of common customs which relate more particularly to 
marriage, food and questions of ceremonial pollution. Finally, it 
rules its members by the exercise of a jurisdiction the extent of 
which is fairly wide and which by the sanction of certain penalties, 
especially of exclusion, either absolute or revocable, from the 
group, succeeds in enforcing the authority of the community.^ 
According to Sir H. Risley, a caste may be defined as a collection 
of families or groups of families bearing a common name; claiming 
common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine; and 
regarded by those who are competent to give opinion as forming a 
single homogeneous community. The name generally denotes or is 
associated with a specific occupation. A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous in the sense that a member of the large circle 
denoted by the common name may not marry outside that circle, 
but within the circle there are usually a number of smaller circles 
each of which is also endogamous.* Sir E. A. Gait obKrves 
that the main characteristics of a caste are the belief in a common 
origin held by all the members and the possession of the tradi¬ 
tional occupation. It may be defined as an endogamous group 
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or collection of such groups bearing a common name, having (be 
same traditional occupation, cUimiog descent from the same 
source, and commonly regarded as forming a single homogeneous 
commtmity.' Dr. S. V. Ketkar considers caste as a social group 
having two cbaracieristics:- (I) membership is confined to those 
who are born of members and includes all persons so born; (ii) 
tbe members are forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry 
outside tbe group. Each one of such groups has a special name 
by which it b called. Several of such smalt aggregates are group* 
ed together under a common name, while these larger groups are 
but sub-divbions of groups still larger which have independent 
names.* Without ailempting to make a comprehensive definition 
Dr. N. K. Dutt states that the most apparent features of (be 
present day caste system are that the members of tbe different 
castes cannot have matrimonial connections with any but persons 
of their own caste; that (here are restrictions, though not so rigid 
as in the matter of marriage, about a member of one caste eating 
anddrinking with that of a different caste; that in many cases 
there are flaed occupations for different castes; that there is some 
hierarchicil gradation among tbe castes, the most recognised 
position being (hat of the Orthmapis at the top; that birth alone 
decides a man's connection with hu caste for life, unless expelled 
for vitiation of his caste rules, and that transition from one caste 
to another, high or low, b not possible. Tbe prestige of tbe 
Brlhmapa class b the corner-stone of the whole organisation.* 
Taking into account the views expressed by various scholars, tbe 
outstanding features of the Hindu society when it was ruled by the 
social philosophy of caste, unaffected by the modem ideas of rights 
and duties, are discerned by Dr. O. S. Ghurye to be six, viz., (1) 
Segmental divbion of society ; (U) Hierarchy; (iU) Restrictions 
on feeding and social intercourse; (iv) Civil and religious 
disabilities and privileges of the different sections: (v) Lack of 
choice of occupation; and (vi) Restrictions on marriage.* 
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By segmenial division of society it is meant that a society is 
divided into a number of social groups known as castes. Unlike 
other social assocUtions, membership of a caste depends not on 
soda! position or calling or wealth or aptitude for a particular an 
etc. but on birth alone, A person automatically becomes a 
member of a caste when he is born in it. These castes have 
regular sUnding couneds known as Paftchiyatts for dealing with 
offences committed by their members. Such offences cover a wide 
range of subjects like behaving against the established religious 
practices, violating marriage rules, refusing to act up to caste- 
customs, non-payment of debt, etc. Punishment is meted out 
to defaulters und it generally consists of ex-communication, 
temporary or permanent, or fine or both. As far as these 
matters are concerned members of a caste cease to be members of 
the community of which they form a part. Thus in this casu- 
bound society, community-feeling is restricted as the members 
owe moral allegiance fint to the caste and then to the community, 
n is but natural that due to diversities in laws administettd by 
different castes, different moral standards are set up in various 
castes, and distinct segments are formed in a community. We find 
ihc same process in the Jaina community. The community is divided 
into a large number of castes, each having its own Pafichkyaia 
regulating the life of its members according to its established rules 
and practices.* There is a vast difference in the moral standards 
adopted by various castes. Generally speaking while the Jaina 
castes in the North did not allow widow remarriage, some of those 
in the Deccan allowed and practised it. There are particularly 
different rules and regulations for etch caste regarding birth, 
marriage, death and other ceremonim. Whether it is a question of 
marriage or of disposal of dead, the heJp of caste fellows alone is 
sought. In this way what is known as a cultural gulf is formed 
between the castes. Srimhiis, Agaravilas, Paraviras, Saitavftlas 
and others differ very widely in their caste customs. Thus the Jaina 
castes have created segmental divisions in the Jaina community. 

One of the principal characteristics of caste society among 
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the Hindus U the hierarchy of the groups. The Hindu castes can 
be arranged in a more or less definite order of social precedence 
with Brahmins as the head of the hierarchy. The highest position 
given to the Brahmin caste rsconsldered-as the corner stone of the 
caste organisation in the Hindu society. It was against this supre* 
macyof Brahmins, Jainism, as we have seen, rose in revolt and 
therefore in the Jaina community we find that even though there 
are numerous castes, no prominent position is assigned to any 
caste, oot even to the Jaina Brlhmanas, As the highest rung of the 
ladder is not fixed, naturally the question of arranging castes in 
an order of social precedence does not arise. All castes arc 
treated on a footing of equality by the community and no 
dilTerentiacioo is accepted between castes as regards social prestige. 
But among some Jaina castes we find a feeling of superiority over 
other castes or particular divisions of a caste due to difiTerences in 
moral standards, social practices, customs and manners. Thus 
the castes which do not allow widow marriage consider themselves 
as superior to those which allow and practise widow marriage. 
In some castes like SrimUis, Poravgdas, Huihbadas and others 
there are sub-divwtons like Visi, Dasi, PAflchg and AdhkbA; and 
these are treated in a descending order of social respectability. 
Among the six castes of Teripanthk, the Cluranigare caste is 
considered respectable as many religious and learned men happened 
to be from this caste.* Similarly in the former Nixams Dominions 
Srivagis are reprded as superior in rank to the Poravidas because 
of the great regard the former entertain for animal life* In a small 
Lamechii caste there are two divisions, viz. UAch&and Nichfi which 
suggest that a sense of high and low is present in them.* There ate 
three divisioru of the Jainas in the North Kanara District, viz., the 
Chaturthas. the Tagara*Boghres, and the Priests. But the Chaturthas 
and Panchomas hold along from the Tagara*Bogiras, whom they 
look upon at inferiors though they do not differ from them in 
religion.* It should be remembere d that all these arc trivial and 
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individuAi differences mainly found within a caste or between a few 
casiesand therejs nothinf like even a faint plea of arrangement of 
castes as a whole according to social precedence in the Jaina 
community. 

Among the Hindu castes there are minute rules as to what 
sort of food or drink can be accepted by a person and from what 
castes. For this purpose all food b divided into two classes, 
' Kachchft ’ and ' Pakkk *, the former being any food in the cooking 
of which water has been used, and the latter all food cooked in 
clarified butter without the addition of water. In general a man 
of higher caste cannot accept * Kachchl' food from one of the 
lower, though the latter may regale himself with similar food 
offered by a member of one of the castes accepted to be higher 
than his own. ^ These restrictions, strictly speaking, have no place 
in the Jaina community for the simple reason that in it there is no 
hierarchical organisation of castes and as such there is no ban on 
dining with any other member of the Jaina community irrespective 
of his caste. Recently Svimi Atmlnanda declared that as Jainism 
considers all its followers os equals there should be no objection 
in taking food from any Jaina and in fact this was practised in 
the past.* From the inscription at Sravapa-Bclagoja in Mysore 
it appears that even though there were several castes, only a slight 
difference existed in reality between them in the 14ih century of 
our era.* But later on, the Jainas. possibly due to the influence of 
the Hindus with whom they were closely in touch, introduced 
restrictions on feeding as a result of which inter*dining it prohi* 
bited in many castes. * Even now when caste feasts are given 
members from other castes are generally not invited. 


i. Ohwy*. O. 8.: OmNo sod Raee ia ladia. p. 7. 
i. J. H., Voi. Xt, pp. SSI 84. 
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Along with the restrictionj on feeding there are also resUic* 
tiont on social intcr<ourse based on the plea of transmission of 
impurity by even the touch of a low caste person. Believing in this 
idea certain inhibitions were put by Hindus on Sfldras and other 
low caste people. Theoretically, the touch of a member of any 
caste lower than one's own defiles a person of the higher caste. 
This belief was not copied by Jainas from Hindus and in the Jaina 
community there are no resirktioos whatsoever as regards social 
inter<ourse between members of several castes. This might 
possiWy be due to the fact that majority of the Jainas consider 
themselves as VaHyas and there are pracUcally no Sodras among 
Jainas. 

When once the castes were graded according to degrees of 
respecttbility, certain restriciions, social as well as religious, were 
put on, and certain privileges were granted to different castes in 
the society. Amongst Hindus we find that some low castes arc 
segregated and made to stay outside the villages. At times castes 
have been allotted distinct quarten of the village and cdled by the 
name of the caste, for example, Brihmna-gli, Sonm*Mi, etc. This 
tendency is not marked among Jainas. When Jainas were populous 
in the past it is not known whether they reserved some localities 
for particular castes among them. Most probably they must not 
have done this because castes are comparatively of a recent growth 
among them; and they do not accept the hierarchical order. How¬ 
ever from tbe ancient Jaina literature it appears that some groups 
of people were despised and isolated from the civilised castes of the 
pcopk. Amongst them are mentioned the peacock-tamers, aero- 
bates, hunters, pole-danars, fishermen, cobblers, etc.* These 
names suggest (hat the despised people were mainly fleshcaters and 
as such they might have been isolated from the rest. 

The religious disabilities among Hindus centred round in 
denying some rdigious rites to certain castes. Tbe Vcdic ritual was 
meant for high castes and tbe Purinic for low castes. The Sudras 
were not allowed to study tbe most sacred literature. Tbe inner¬ 
most recesses of temples were reserved only for the Brahmins and 
no caste could employ any other priests than tbe Brahmins. In spite 
1. 0. I Ur« la AttekoBS lAdia, p. US. 
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of tbc fact that Jainism allows any person to follow the Jaina 
religion and to observe it sreligious practices, in reality we find that 
many persons have been debarred from practising certain religious 
rites. In some castes which have been divided into Visas and 
Dasis, at ceruin places the latter are not allowed even at present 
to perform worship in the temples. The ascetics decline to take 
food at the bands of people who practise widow remarriage. 
According to the Digatfibara sect thc^dras cannot give food to 
the Jaina ascetics, they are not entitled to Moksha (i.e. liberation), 
they cannot become ascetics of high order and they are possibly 
not allowed to worship. * 

Considering the importance attached to the Brahmins and the 
prominent position they occupied in the Hindu society, many privi¬ 
leges were granted to them. They were made to be respected by 
others, exempted from capital punishment and paying taxes, 
allowed to use some services free of charge, could get their lands 
nl distinctly lower rates and could avail themselves of 
lenient treatment when imprisoned. Even though the superiority 
of the Brahmins over other people is not recognised by the Jainas 
and generally the primary position is supposed to be assigned to 
the Kshatriyas instead of the Brahmins, the latter were still held in 
respect and esteem by the people. King Bharata is said to have 
fed them daily and distinguished them from othen by putting the 
mark of Kaikipi—jewel on their iperson. They were receiving 
gifts from the kings. Other people also gave away charity to them. 
Besides, the Brahmins enjoyed certain other privileges, such as 
immunity from paying taxes and capital punishment.* 

Along with civil and reli^ous restrictions there were restric¬ 
tions on the choice of occupations. Members of a particular 
caste were not allowed to follow any calling they liked. Occupa¬ 
tions were considered as herediury and it was not proper for 
a person to abandon his occupation in favour of another, even 
though the latter may be more profitable. Like castes occupations 
were also graded os high and low and naturally members of high 
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casies were barred from following low occupations for fear of 
degradation of the whole caste It was not only the moral restraint 
and the sodal check of one's caste-fellows that acted as a restraint 
on the choice of one’s occupation, but also the restrictions put by 
other castes, which did not allow members other than those of 
their own caste to follow their catlings.* We have seen that the 
Jainc castes were named mainly after the places of their origin. 
Srimllis were so called because they came from Snmala; Osaviias 
from Osia, Agaravllas from Agrohl, Khindelav&lus from 
Khapdela, etc. In the circumstances no particular occupation can 
be assigned to these castes as hereditary occupation. The Jaina 
castes were not occupattonai in character. Members of a caste were 
allowed complete freedom to follow any occupation they liked. 
Later on when some members of a caste followed a particular 
cccupatioD, divisioos or sub^astes named after that occupation 
were formed in that caste Among Dasi ^'mllis there is 
a division by name ‘ Chanipahui' < which suggests that its 
members might be following in (he past the occupation of selling 
grains and parched rice. Moreover, there are a few castes among 
the ^vetifhbaras which are known after their occupations, viz., 
Kandvi (sweet-meat sellers), Sutira (carpenter), Darji (tailor), 
Modha'ghiAch! (oil<ru$her), Kachhil (vegetable dealer), etc. 

One of the important restrictions observed by members of a 
caste is regarding the extent to which the members are allowed to 
contract their matrimonial alliances. For this purpose generally a 
caste is divided into smaller groups known as sub-castes and 
members were enjoined to choose their partners from their own 
sub-castei This is what is known as the rule of endogamy and if 
this rule is violated expulsion from the membership of the group is 
generally the penalty which the olfending parties have to suffer. 
Thus the Brahmins from Mah&r&shtra are divided into DcMStha, 
KoAkapastha, KarhAda, etc. Brahmins and as a rule a Ddastha 
person cannot marry a KoAkapastba lady and so on. Among the 
Jainas the castes are endogamous where there arc no subdivisions 
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is the caste. Saitavfilas. Chaturtbas, PaAcluiinas. Khati^felavUas, 
etc. marry among themselves. In other castes there are sub* 
divisions which are treated as endogamous groups. Practically 
every important Jaina caste in the Cujargtha is divided into Visft 
and Dasi and some are even further subdivided. Thus the 
^n'm&b’s are divided into Visa Srlmilis. Dasl SrimaJrs and LidavS 
^Imilis. Among the Visa ^rimills there are seven minor divisions 
and among the Dasa ^imlils there are three. The three main 
divisions with their subdivisions do not inier>marry.' Further, 
among the Visft and Dasft Srimftlu territorial limits have been put 
for contracting matrimonial alliances. To illustrate, in the consli* 
tution of the Visft Srimftli subcaste from Saurftshtra (i. & mainly 
from Junaga^ha, Dhomji, Vapathali, and Jetapura Talukas) it is 
laid down that their members should keep matrimonial relations 
with the Visa ^rimftlU living up to Bhavanagar, Veraval, 
Porbunder, Jamanagar and Mangrol and not beyond this limit 
even though the other party may bo a Visft Srimftli. Moreover a 
bride-groom from Bhavanagar and other places must be below 25 
years, a condition ^Vb^ch is not applicable to the bridegrooms from 
proper Saurftshtra. * 

From the above discussion it will be noticed that excepting a 
few features of the Hindu caste system all other features were 
more or less present in the Jaina caste-system. Among the Jainas 
the castes were not arranged in a hierarchical order of respectabi¬ 
lity, no restrictions were put on social inter-course between diffc- 
rent caste members and there was no lack of choice of occupa¬ 
tion. In ail other respects we can perceive and gauge the influence 
of the Hindus on the Jaina caste system. The caste system is deeply 
rooted in the social organisation of the Jainas and in consequence 
a small Jaina community spread throughout the length and breadth 
of India is divided and subdivided into water-tight compart¬ 
ments. So long as the rules of endogamy are going to be observed 
by the Jainas, these segmental divisions will perpetuate, a cultural 
gulf will be created between them and caste and sub-caste feeling 
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instead of community feeling will be prominent. All the drawbacks 
of caste-system are present among the Jaitias. Social effects of this 
caste system are described later on.‘ It will suffice for the present to 
state that caste system exists in the Jaina community in a more or 
less old form and all its important features are discernible even now. 

The number of castes in the Jaina community is so large that 
their investigation in detail will form a separate subject matter 
for research Therefore the general information about some 
important Jaina castes in all parts of India is given below. 

a. yxIKA CA8TB8 IK THE NORTH 
( /) Agaravdla or Agrarbh 

The Agaravftla is one of the most important castes of 
Digarhbara Jainas. The AgravUas are found mainly in the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces, the Punjab. Rajputana and Malwa. There are 
Agaravilos among Hindus also and are mostly Vaishpavaa* As 
the Vaishpavos are vegetarians and in custom and manners agree 
with Jaina Agaravilas, inter-marriage between the two sections 
of Agaravilas is allowed and the wife adopts the religion of her 
husband. In this connection Mr. Rjsley observes that “Owing 
perhaps, to this uniformity of practice in matters of diet, these 
differences of religious belief do not operate as a bar to inter¬ 
marriage, and when a marriage takes place between persons of 
different religions, the standard Hindu ritual is observed. When 
htuband and wife beloag to different sects, the wife is formally 
admitted into her husband's sect snd must in future have her own 
food cooked separately when staying in her mother’s house.” ’ 
There ara various explanations regarding the origin of Agnra* 
vAlos and they do not agree on all points. * Generally it is 
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believed (hAt Agaravilas arc tbe descendants of King Agra Sena 
of ChamiAvati in North India. He had 1$ sons who were marrkd 
to 18 daughters of a NIga (i. e. Scythian) King. When Agra 
Sena died his 18 sons established a town Agrohft in the Punjab 
and they were called AgravUas from that time after their father. 
AHer the names of 18 sons, 18 gotras or exogamous sections were 
formed. For some reason the last gotra is considered as a half 
goira and thus there are 17^ gotras among Agaravilas. There 
are considerable dilTerenccs in the enumeration of these gotras. 
Messrs Crookc,* Risley,* Sherring.* P. D. Jain* and Rimali- 
laji* give dilTerent lists. As the names given by Mr. Risley and 
Mr. Bhlratendu Harikhandra, the author of the History of 
AgaravUas, correspond to each other they are given below and the 
rest will be found in Appendix IX: (I) Oargo, (2) Ooila, 
( 3 ) Gtvtla, (4 ) Balsila, ( S) K&sUa, (6 ) Siihgbata, ( 7) 
Maihgala, (8)Bhaddala, (9) TiAgala, ( 10) Airapa, (II) 
Tatrapa. (12) Thihgata, (l3)TitUla, (t4)MitUla, (IS) 
Tundala, (1$) TAyala, (17) Qobhila, ( 171) Goina. 

Agarav&las again have the divisions of Dash and Vish, the 
‘lens* and Che ‘tsventies* like other Baniyg castes. One account of 
their origin is that when the daughters of Niiga king married the 
sons of King Agra Sena, they each brought a hand maid with 
them and their descendants are the Das&s. * A third division has 
now come into existerKe in the Central Provinces, known as the 
* PftAchi ’ or * Fives'; these are apparently of still more doubtful 
origin than the Dasfts. *- All these sections do not intcr-dine or 
inter-marry. But if a man of the Vish and Dasft cannot obtain a 
wife from his own group he will sometimcH marry in a lower 
group. 
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Agaravllas sre coosidered to be converted to Jainism by Sri 
LohAchiryajl between 27 and 77 years of Vikram Era. They were 
originally Kshairiyas but after taking to commercial activities 
they are regarded u VaUyat. They are one of the most respecta¬ 
ble and enterprising of mercantile tribes. They are bankers, 
money-lenders and land-holders- The greatness of Agrohi, their 
original settlement, b commemorated in the legend told by Dr. 
Buchanan that when any firm failed in ibe city, each of the others 
contributed a brkk and five rupea vdikh formed a stock suffici¬ 
ent for tbe merchant to recommence trade with advantage. * Two 
of Akbar's famous ministers are said to have been Agaravglas. 
viz., Todara Malta, who first introduced an assessment of land 
revenue based on the measurement and survey of land, and 
MadhusAha. who introduced * Midhus&hi ’ pice. * 

< U ) Osarala: 

OsavAlu is one of the well-known castes of Jainas. Osav&las 
are concentrated in Rajpuiana Slates. Malwa, Gujaratha and 
Kulch. Being adventurous they will -be found in every important 
city of India. There are OsavAlas among the Hindus also .but 
Osavfctas are mostly Jairus and that too ^veilmbara Jainas. Even 
though marriages between (he Jaina and Hindu Osuvilas are 
allowed by custom, they are not popular, and marriages are 
generally contracied among Jaina OsavAlas only. 

Tbe name Osavlla is derived from the town of OsiyA or 
OsiyAnagara in MArwar. According to one traditional legend* of 
their origin the RAjI of OsiyAnagara had no son and obtained one 
through the promise of a Jaina ascetic. The people then drove the 
ascetic from the town, feeling that the RAji would become a Jaina; 
but Osadevi, the guardian goddess of tbe place, told the ascetic, 
iri Ratnaprabha Sori, to convert (he RAjA by a miracle. So she 
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took a small hank (puni) of coiion and passed it along the back 
of the saint, when U immediately became a snake and bit Jaya* 
chanda, the son of the Rija, in the toe, while be was asleep beside 
his wife. Every means was tried to save his life, but he died. 
As his corpse was about to be burnt, the ascetic sent one of bis 
disciples and stopped the cremation. Then the Raji came with 
the body of his son and stood with bands clasped before the saint. 
Be ordered that it was to be uken back to the place where the 
prince had been bitten, and that the princess was to lie down 
beside it as before. At night the snake returned and licked the 
bite, when the prince was restored to life. Then the Raja, with 
all his court and people, adopted the Jaina religion and those who 
were thus converted were known as Osavalas. Another version 
of the story * of Osavalas ’ origin is that the Srimala King E>esala 
allowed none but millionaires to live inside his city walls. One 
of the lucky citizens, a Baniya named Ruada, had a 

brother named Saada. whose fortune did not come upio the Chief's 
standard of wealth. Saada asked his brother to help him to make 
up the required million; but as he met with no encouragement he 
and Jayachanda, a discontented son of the king of Srimala, and 
many^rimaiis, Rajputs and others left ^rimila and settling in the 
town of Mandovada, called it Osa or the frontier. Among the 
settlers were SrimUi Baniyas, BhatU, Chohana, Obclota, Coda, 
Gohila, Paramgra, Rathoda and Thara Rajputs, all devout 
worshippers of ^iva. Ratna Sor), a Jaina ascetic, by working 
miracles, converted Jayachanda, their king, and all the settlers 
and calling them Osavalas, formed them into one caste. The first 
story is believed to have happened in the 400tb year before Vikrama 
Era and the second in 222 of Vikrama Era. But recent researches 
in the origin of Osavalas do not accept these dates and now it is 
staled and generally accepted that the OsavAla caste was formed 
probably between 500 to 1000 years of Vikrama Era.* 

According to Cot. James Tod Osavalas are all of pure Rajput 
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descent, of no single tribe, but chiefly Paflviras, SoUmkis and 
BhUas.* From the legends mentioned above and the fact that 
their head^quarters are in Rajaputana, it may safely be asserted that 
the OsavRlas are of Rajput origin.* When these Rajputs were con¬ 
verted they were divided into 18 gotras or exogamous sections, viz. 
1. Tliahada. 2. Btfapk, 3. Karplta, 4. Balabart, 3. Moriksha, 
6. Kdlabata, 7. BirahaU, 8. Srisriroila. 9.^resbthl, 10. Sudiiod, 
n. Akhapldga (or Adityanftma), 12. BhOri (or BhatevarR ), 
13. Bhadra. 14. Chichata, 15. Kuihbhata, 16. pipdQ, 17. Kanoja, 
18. Ughu-ireshdiL Later on due to further additions made to 
Osavtlas by conversion, the original 18 gotras were split up into 
498 sub'golras and afterwards the number was still more expanded. 
It is believed that there are 1444 gotras or sub-gotras among 
OsavUai. From the lists of available gotra names we can And 
certain principles on which they were formed. Some gotras were 
named after birds and animals (viz. Siytla, KIga, Garuda, 
Hirapa, Bakarl, etc.), some after places of residence (viz. Rima- 
puriyA, ChiuufU, BhopUi. PAUnl etc). some after professions 
(viz. Bhapdirl, Kotblri, Khajlfichi, KAnuitgl.Daftari, etc.) and 
some after occupations (viz. Gbiyi, TeliyA, Ke^riyk, Glindhi. 
Sarlfa, etc.).* It seems that some gotras are prevalent in ccruin 
localities and son»e in other localities. The names of 84 gotras 
found among OsavAlai of the U. P. are given by Crooke, W.* 

Like other BaniyA castes Osa^las are divided into VisA and 
Dasl. The common story * of the origin of the division is that 
an OsavAla widow, contrary to the rule against widow marriages, 
lived with a Jaina priest and bad two sons by him. The sons 
grew rich and hit upon the following plan for forcing their caste* 


I. Tod. OoL J. > AnOAti Md AaUqaiU« of Rajaatlion, Vo). II. p. AlO. 

1 RumoI. R. V. t T. 0. a P.. VoL II, p. 105. 

a. { i ) JMoMondaraJt i Jaia* Mti Hahedaya, CR^Kar IV, Appandia I, 
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fellows to overlook their illegitimate descent. At the town of 
Raya> they made grand preparations for a dinner and asked the 
Osavftlas, who, not knowing that the hosts were of illegitimate 
birth, attended the party in large numbers. A widow told her son 
the history of the men who were giving the feast. And be went 
before the assembled Osav&las and begged of them to allow his 
mother to remarry. They asked why he had come there to make 
his request and be told them the story of the birth of the two 
brothers who had invited them to dinner. On bearing that their 
hosts were outcasts there was a sudden confusion among the 
guests. Those who had touched the food became the followers of 
the two brothers and came to be called IHshs, while those who 
had not touched the food and remained pure were called Visfts. The 
use of Via and Daa as names of caste sub- divisions is common.- 
The terms seem to mean Via or twenty in the score, i. e,, pure ^ 
blood, and DasI, or ten in the score, i. e., half-caste. 

Along with Via and Dash there are other divisions like PiAcbi, 
A<lhaiy4, etc. according to, it appears, the purity of their lineage 
and there are different restrictions in different places regarding 
inter-marriage and inter-dining between these divisions. G^eially 
speaking these are hypergamous divisions. The PiAcbA sub-caste 
permits the remarriage of widows and those degraded from P&ficht 
are taken into Ajihaiyi. Moreover difference of religion or sect 
is no bar to marriage among Osavilas, as, for ewrople, a Digaih- 
bar! Osavhla can marry a ^vetluhbarJ girl, or a Jaina Osav&la boy 
can marry a Yaishpava Osavtia girl or vice versa. Further 
Osavtlas can marry with other good Baniyi sub-<astes so long as 
both the parties are Jainas. Thus in Bombay, Daa Ottvtias inter¬ 
marry with the Dash groups of ^rimlli and Poravlda Baniyfts.* 
Osavila is (be most prominent trading caste in Rajpuiana. 
As they are derived from the Rajput stock, there were several 
generals of repute among Osavtlas up to the advent of the British 
in India.* They have also frequently held high offices, such as 
Divtpa or Minister and Pay-master in Rajpuiana states.* In 

1. B. O.. Vol. XVI. p. 4S. 

i. Jftia. K. P. i SatahIpU Jaiaa Iti h S—, Vol. n, Pt. II, p. 84. 
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Jodbpur, whicb is their stroag-hold, there were nearly 100 ministers 
in (be last 450 years. By ibeir statesmanship and valour they 
helped various kin|doms loyally and faithfully in the days of 
prosperity as well as in (he times of decline. The history of 
Jodhpur, Bikaner, Udaipur, Indore, Kishengarh States, among 
others, stands as testimony for their unswerving devotion to 
public duly.' The following discriplion of an Osavgla Jaioa by 
CoL Tod deserves reproduction. "Ram Singh Mehta (an 
Osavlla Jaina Mahijana) was a fine specimen of the non-miliunt 
class of these countries, and although he had seldom passed the 
boundaries of Mevar, no country could produce a better specimen 
of a courteous gentleman; bis figure tall, d^iortment easy, features 
regular and handsome, complexion Ihir with a fine slightly curbed 

• beard and mustacbioi>et back.He is of the Jaina faith and 

of the tribe of Osi, which now reckons 1,00,000 families ail of 
' Rajput origin, and descended from tbe Agnikula stock." * 

(iii} 

Srimhli is a well-known caste of Jaina Baniyis. Srimilis are 
concentrated in Cujsratba, Katbiavar and Rajputana. They are 
found among Hindus also but (hey are mostly Jainas and especial¬ 
ly Svetlmbara Jainas. According to the Svetlriibara Jaina Direc¬ 
tory Srifflftlis claim tbe largest number of members among the 
castes following tbe Svetlthbara sect. 

The name irimlli is derived from Sriraila ( modem fihin- 
mala) a place situated in Rajputana on the border line of Marwar. 
Two accounts are told about tbe origin of this caste. According 
to one, about 400 years before Vikrama Era AchlryaSvayajhprabba 
Son converted a large number of the Hindu families to Jainism at 
Snmaia. Other Aehiryas tbereafler converted more families and 
grouped them with the former converts. This process went on for 

t. (J ) Hktoiy or OwvfitM. Appondix, p. S uul pp. 10-110 tor p*rt 
playwt bp OmtUm in Um PoUUenl ond MUitnrp InkL 
(U ) Par aohert dMeripilMt of thoaptoiMUd rolo ptnyod by tbaJaiota 
- wpocully OmvSIu - in Iho biMory of Um lUjpuuuui rkto Took. 
U. 8. s Jotna Hirtorteal SUntieo. 
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a coDsiderable time and the persons so converted were formed 
into the Srimftla caste.* According to another mythical account, at 
SrlmUa Lord Vishpu created, to please Lakshml, 90.000 Baniy&s to 
maintain 45,000 Brahmins. The Baniyhs were created out of her 
garland, according to one account, and out of bis thigh according 
to another. ■ Of the two stories the first seems to be more 
plausible. Later on 135 gotras or exopmous sections were formed 
the names of which are given in Appendix IX.* 

The irlmilrs are divided into Vis&s, Das4s and Lgdav&s. 
About the origin of the Visis and Dasfts three stories are told. 
According to one, those Srimilis who bad first settled after 
wandering through four quarters (Vidi^) were called Vish and 
those who settled after wandering the four directions ( DUft) were 
called Dash. * According to another story, those Srimilis who 
sprang from the right side of Mah&laksbml’s garland were called 
Visas and those from the left Oasis. According to a third, the 
Visas or twenties came to be so called because they are twice as 
high as Oasis or teas. The Lifiva Srimilis were so called because 
they lived in the old Lita Oe^ or South Gujaritha. Visa 
Srimilis are mainly Jainas and Dasi Srimilis Vaisbpavas. Among 
the Visa Srimilis there are seven minor drvisions, viz., (i) 
Abamadibidls, {ii} Kathiriyis, (iii) Pilhapapuriyis, (iv) 
Pitapis, ( V) Sora^iyis, ( vi) Talabadas and (vii) Tharadi* 
yis; and among the Dasi Srimilis there are three, viz., (i) 
Horasatba, (ii) Chapipahuiand (iii) Idadiyi. The Lidavi 
Srimilis have no minor divisions. The three main divisions with 
their sub-divisions eat together but do not intermtarry. In some 
parts Dasi Sriniill Jainas marry with Dasi Srimill Vaishpvas or 
with Dasi Osavila and Dasi Poravida Jainas.* 

Because of their great number among Svetimbaras, Snmilis 
occupy a prominent position. They are great merchant princes 

1. JaaaMaad«nk{!; JaTo* JOll UahodAya. Ob»pl«r IV. ApfMficlU If, 
pp. iS-100. 
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and take a keen interest in social activities. 

(iv) Pofttvadp:— 

Poravade is one of the important castes of Baniyi Jainas. 
Poravidas are found mainly in Marvar, Oujarfttba, Kathiawar 
and Cutch. There are Poravidas among the Hindus and the rela* 
lions between the Hindu Poravidas (known as Mciri Poravidas) 
and the Jaina Poravidas (known u ^ivaka Poravidas) are 
cordial. Among the /ainas they are found in both the sects, viz., 
Digambaras and ivetimbaras but they are mostly Svetiritbaras. 

As regards their origin it is stated * that they were formerly 
people of Oujjara tribe wfao came into India along with King 
Kanishka and settled in Eastern Rajpuiana. Under the orders of 
Kio^ Kanishka they migrated in Urge numbers for the protection 
of minila town in Marwar and stayed in the eastern part of 
^rimila town. As they were living on the eastern side of the town 
they were named as Prigvita * or Poravida. Sometimes they 
are wrongly called as Poravala like Osavila, Agaravlla, Kbapdela* 
viU, eta It is also contended that the word Poravida is deri>«d 
from * PrigvBlapura ’ a place on the banks of the Ganges * or 
from Parevi (Padmlvati Nagara) town.* The Poravidas are 
divided into 24 gotrasor exogamous sections, viz., I. Chaudbari, 
2. Kili, 3. Dhanaghada, 4. Raianivata, S. Dhanyauiyi, 6. 
Maj&varyi, 7. Pavakari, 8. Bhidalyi. 9. Setbyi, 10. Kimalyi, 
II. Odhiyh, 12. Baikhapda, 13. BhOta, 14. Pharakyi, 15. 
Ubheparyl, 16. Mapdivaryt, 17. Muniyifl, 18. Ohifilyi, 
19. Caliyi, 20. Bhcsauti, 21. Naveperyi, 22. Dinagadh, 23. 
Mahail, 24. Kharadyl.* 

In the beginning there were three sections among Poravidas, 
viz., (I) Pure Poravidas, (ii) Soratbiyi Poravidas and (lii) 

1 . DMtl, a m. I Penvidm VA^lkoag liibiM, pp. 7 . 11 . 
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Kapola Poravft$bs*' 1-ater od the Poravft<l«5 were divided into 
Vtsi, Dasi and P&itehl Poravidas according to the depee of 
respectability. Tbe Visa and Oasi divisions were constituted from 
the days of VastupUa and Tejaplta in the 13ih century A. D. 
and tbe same story like that of division of OsavUas is told. 
Vastupila and Tejapftla were sons of a PoravftiJa father who had 
married a young SrimUl widow. Those who dined with Vastuplla 
and Tejaphla were known as Dask and those who refused to dine 
with them as Vis&. * Vist Poravkdas are mainly Jainas and Dasi 
PoravAiUs mainly Vaishpavas. Visi and Dasi Poravi^ eat 
together but do not intermarry. Dasi Poravidas have begun to 
marry with Dasi Srimilis and Dasi Osavilas but the old practice 
of interdining and inter'marriage between Jaina and Vaishpava 
Poravidas has of late fallen into disuse.* Along with religious 
awakening this might possibly ;be due to the fact that while 
Vaishpava Poravidas live mainly in Oujaratha, Jaina Poravidas 
are in Cutch, Kathiawar. Marwar and Gujaratha. Further, tbe 
Poravidas are subdivided according to their places of residence, 
e. g., in Gujaratha they are known as Surall, Ahamadibidi, 
Bbaruchl, KapadavaAJi, etc. and in Kathiawar as Bhivanagarl, 
Jimanagari, Mahgroli, Porabandarl, etc. and there are hardly any 
relations between them. Practically all these divisions arc found 
in Bombay City but there also they live as separate groups. 
Widow remarriage is not practised at present but it seems that 
it was allowed in the past, for Asarija married Kumiradevi, a 
young widow, from whom he had two sons, viz., VastupAla and 
TejapAla. Poravidas claim to have produced very capable persons 
most prominent among them are Vimala ^tha and Vastupila, 
and Tejapila, the well-known ministers of King Vira Dhavala in 
the 13th century A. D. 

( v ) KhandeUndla 

Khapdelavila is another important caste of tbe Jainas. Khap> 

i. J&aoMaiMUnjl: op. dt, Ciopt. tV, Appondix IL 
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(Sdavllas are found among the Hiiulas also but they are mostly 
Jamas. They are all Digambara Jainas and it is peculiar that 
practically there are no SvetRmberas among Khapddavilas. They 
are spread in Rajapuuna, Malwa, Bombay. United Provinces. 
Central Provinces and Bihar but more than thre^fourth are 
concentrated in Rajputana and Malwa. 

Kbap^lavUas take their name from KhaptleU, a capital town 
in Jaipur territory, ruled by king Khapdelagira of Cbavblpa 
dynasty. There were $4 towns under the sovereignly of Kbapdelh 
and they were governed by Rajputs of various dynasties like 
SOryavaihii, Sonsavam^, Hemavain^, eta In tbe year I of 
Vikrama Era cholera broke out in a virulent form and with a view 
to subside it the King, under tbe influence of Brahmins, performed 
human sacriflce in which a Jaina ascetic was sacrificed. The 
epidemic, instead of lessening, grew in intensity. At that time a 
Jaina ascetic by name Jinasena Achirya was on his tour in that 
province and the King enquired from him the reason of epidemic. 
Tbe ascetic replied that it was due to sacrificing a Jaina ascetic 
and advised him to accept Jainism. Accordingly the King and 
(he inhabitants of all S4 places embraced Jainism. Jinasena 
Achirya formed a caste of them, named it as Kbapdelevila after 
(he capital town Khapdeli and created 84 gotras out of 84 towns. 
A Ust of these gotras. towns, dynasties and their family deities 
will be found in Appendix XI. ‘ According to another account 
there were four brothers who were soldiers. One day they went 
out hunting and killed a favourite deer belonging to a hermit. 
He was about to destroy them by curse, when they promised to 
abandon soldiering and hunting. From them the present 
KhapdclavUas are descended.* 

From tbe above account it appears that Khapdelavllas were 
originally Ksbatriyas but later on became Vaisyas by taking to 
commercial activities. They form an important section of 

i. ( i I 8rtpsi*elMU»dnj( : Op. eit. fV- 47S-M0. 
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Digambftra Jairuis. It is interesting to note that like other 
Baniyg castes they are not divided into Vist and Dash sections. 
They are big bankers, commercial magnates and land-holders. 

(vi) Paravdra: 

Paravgra is one of the well-known castes among the Jainas. 
Paravhras are found among the Hindus also but they arc mostly 
Jainas. They are mainly Digambara Jainas and practically 
there are no Svetlmbara Paravtras. They are spread over a wide 
area, viz., the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Rajputana, 
Malwa, Bihar and Bombay but they are concentrated in tbe 
Central Provinces where more than half of their population resides. 
Even in the Central Provinces Paravtras are found almost entirely 
in Saugar, Damoha and Jubbalpore Districts. 

The origin of the Paravtras and of their name is not known, 
but there is some reason to suppose that tbey are from Rajputana. 
It seems likely that the Paravtras may be identical with Poravtflas 
in which case they belong to Rajputana.* 

Among the Paravtras Chsrantgare or Samaiyt form a sepa¬ 
rate sectarian Jaioa group. The Charantgares reside principally 
Jq tbe Damoh and Chbindawara Districts of tbe Central 
Provinces. Chsrantgare is one of the six castes following Urania- 
pantha or Samaiyt-pantha, a sub-sect of Digaihbaras. Charant- 
gares were formerly giving their dau^ters in marriage to Para> 
vtras but this practice is said to have stopped. Like other Baniyt 
sub<astes Charantgares are divided into Vist and Dasi. Inter¬ 
marriage between the two sections occasionally occurs and the 
Dast will take food from tbe Vist section, but tbe latter will not 
reciprocate except at caste feasts. ■ 

The Paravtras themselves are divided into two endogamous 
sections, viz., Atha Sake Paravtras and Chau Sake Paravtras. The 
former will not permit the marriage of persons related more 
nearly than eight degrees, while the latter permit it after four 
degrees. Tbe Atha Sake have tbe higher positron and if one of 
them marries a Chau Sake he is degraded to that group. Besides 

1 . RumM. R. V. : op ell, V«L H, p. 
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(bis (he Paraviras have an inferior division called Binaikiyl. which 
consist of the offspring of irregular unions and of widows who’ 
have femarricd. Persons who have committed a casie-offeocc and 
cannot pay^the fine imposed on them for it also arc relegated to 
this sub-caste of Paravtras. There is a village by name Binaika 
in the Saugor District but it U not known whether Bioaikiyts are 
called after that place. What stigma is attached to Dasis in other 
castes, the same it im|rited by the name BinaikiyL To use an 
honourable word this sub-caste is also known as Laharisena or 
Laghu^reni- The Binaikiyhs themsdves are distributed into four 
groups of varying degrees of respecubiiity of which two are well- 
known. viz.. Purine Binaikiyis and Naye Binaikiyis. There are 
nearly 250 families in Purine Binaikiyis and it cannot be said when 
they were degraded from Paraviras aitd bad to form this sub«caste. 
Unlike Purine Binaikiyis. the Naye Binaikiyis have more than 
2000 families and every year its number increases by absorbing 
degraded people not only from Chau Sake Paraviras and Purine 
Binaikiyis but also from castes like Sunivira, GollpOraba, etc. 
In this way Naye Binaikiyis are rapidly increasing in strength and 
along with it are gaining social estimation. Now they are not 
speclAcally looked down upon. Formerly they were not allowed to 
enter (he temples but of late they have constructed (heir own 
temples. If this process continues, it can be hoped that Binaikiyis 
will be assimilated with Paraviras in not too distant a future. 
On (he contrary, Paraviras will have to request the Binaikiyis to 
enter in (heir fold became in view of their increasing strength 
and absence of former social stignu the Binaikiyis are recently 
asserting (hat they keep with the Paraviras rdations only of 
Pakkl and not of ATdcfiA/.' 

( vii) Ilwnbada or Hummada : 

Humbftdas are found both* in tbeJairus and the Hindus 
but they are mostly Jainas. There are Digambara as well as 
SvetUhbara Jaina Hommadas but they ore prindpnlJy Oigaihbaras. 
They are spread only in Rajputana, Malvra, Gujaratha and some 
districts of the Deccan. 


I. J. B.. Vol. Vlt. pp. M-M. 
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As regards (heir origin it U stated that when the incessaat 
quarrels between BhQpatisirhha and Bhavknisirhha, Uie two princes 
of Patapa. were set at right by a famous Jaina ascetic Mina* 
tuhga Achlrya, Bhupatisirhha was pleased with the Achlrya and 
waiving his claim over the throne became his devotee. He once 
said to his guru HQn Bada Hm " { ^ er ^) and from that 
time his * guru * named his caste as Humbada. Huihbadas are 
divided into the following ISexogamous gotras;** 1. Kberaja, 
2. Kamale^vara, 3. KAkade^vara, 4. Utreivara, S. Matresvare, 
6. Bhi'me^vara. 7. Bhadresvara, 8. Vi^veMra, 9. Sahkbeivara, 
10. Gahgesvare, 11. Arhbe^vara, IZ Mlreane^vara, 13. Somes- 
vara, 14. Rajiyipa, 15. Laliteivara, 16. RAgcsvara, 17. K&iya- 
peivara, 18. Budhe^vara. > According to another account they 
are said to take their name from Humada, the guru or spiritual 
head who established the caste. They are also called Vigadiya, 
from the Vhgada or wild country including Oungarpur, Partapgarh 
and Sagvad in Rajaputana where considerable members are still 
settled. * 

The Humbadas. like other Baniyi castes, are divided into 
Visa and Dasl. The sub-oaste DasI Hummada was formed, like 
thatofBJnaikiyls, by people who were degraded or outcasted 
from the Hummada caste. But steadily the strength of DasA 
Hummadas increased and now they are ten limes more than VisI 
Hummadas. The DasAs amassed wealth, built temples, rose in 
social estimation: and now in consequence there is very little 
difference petween the VisA and Dail Hummadas. Inier-dioiag s 
allowed and recently instances of inter-marriage between the two 
sections have occurred. This is a fine example of how a degraded 
section regains its social position. 

«. JAINA CA8TB8 IN THE DECCAN 

The important Jaina castes described above are mainly 
found in the Northern India, including Gujaratha, Kathiawar and 
upper districts of the Central Provinces. These castes nowadays 
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arc found in the Deccan and South India, but they have migrated 
there from the North for commercial purposes. The Jaina castes 
intbeDaccan differ in many respecu from those In the North. 
In the first place, there are only four main castes in the Deccan, 
viz., Saiuvila, Chaturtha, Pafichami and Bogira, and three small 
castes, via., Upldhyiya,* Kimbboja’ and Harada.* In the North 
we find a large number of big and small castes. The major castes 
have been already described and among the small castes a mention 
may be made of GoUpQraba.* GolUlre.* Aslthi,* Ajudbyfibhsc,’ 
NcaM Narasipurl,* JaisavUa,” Lohiyl,“ Paniv*la,« etc. Se¬ 
condly, many castes in the North have their counterparts in other 
communities. Thus AgaravUas, Osavilas, ^rimlUs, etc. are found 
among the Hindus also. But in the Deccan the names of the Jaina 
are not found in other communities. There are no Sai 
tavllas, Cbaturthas or PaAchamas among the Hindus. Thirdly, 
while in the North in some Jaina castes Digambara and Sveu- 
robara divisions are found, in the Deccan there are no such divi- 
sionsasthemembersofthe Jaina castes in the Deccan belong to the 
Digambara sect only. We find that Osavfilas, irirotils, Ponivfi(l»> 
etc. are in Digambaras as well as in SveUmbaras but there are no 
Saiiavhlas, Chaturtbas, or Pafichamas in ^veiimbaras. Fourthly, 
we have seen that a large number of Northern castes have been 
divided into Vbfts and Datht and sometimes further into PftAchhs 
1. B.O.,Vel.XXlt,p. 117. 
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and Adbsiy&s. but it will be noticed th&t in the Deccan castes 
there are no such divisions. It will be remembered that the VisI 
and IHsft divisions arose mainly on the point of widow remarriage; 
and those who practised widow remarriage were relegated to the 
Dash section. No necessity of dividing the castes on the basis of 
allowing or not of widow re<roarriage was felt in the Deccan. ‘ 
This is the main point of difference between the Northern and 
the Deccan Jaina castes. Fifthly, it can be meniiooed that while 
Jainas in the North are rich and follow commercial activities on 
a big scale, those in the Deccan are comparatively poor and are 
mostly agriculturists and petty traders. Sixthly, Jaina castes in 
the Deccan have their own Jaina priests, and they do not 
employ the Hindu Brahmins for ceremonial purposes as is done 
by many Jaina castes in the North.* Seventhly,' each of the four 
casta in the Deccan has its own BhatUraka or religious bead 
or Svhmi who has final power to fine or excommunicate any caste- 
member.* The general informaiion about the (important Jaina 
casta in the Deccan is given below. 

{ /) ^ttavdla or Saitayaia : 

^tavhlas are spread over a wide area, viz.. Southern Diitiicts 
of the Central Provinca, Berar, Hyderabad Stale tod Bombay 
Praidency. As they-speak Marfttbl they are concentrated in the 
Margthl speaking Districts of the above Provinces. 

Another name for ^tavlla is Svahitavila or SabiUvila.* 
It is said that the Svahitavilas are divided into two sub-casla, 
viz, (i) Svahitav&la and {ii) ^tavUa, based on the difference 
of occupation. The latter weave bodice cloth, and are cloth 
merchants, shop-keepers and money-lenders. The former are 

l. 8 m (I) Soi Jiaavijaya, datwltha 14-11-lMl 

(ii 1 Jala Ja«a^ Vol. V1U. No. 8. p. *7. 

*. B.O..Yol.XXIT,p. MT. 

S. (I) B.O., Vol. XXI. p. lOS. 
rU) 8.0..Vol. XXIV. p. I4«. 
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ttilon.* These distinctions are not observed now and all are- 
termed as ^etavilas. 

As regards Ibeir origin many accounts are told. According to 
one account the Avilas are considered as the descendants of the 
Kshatriyas vbo came to the Deccan for the protection of the Jaina 
sages and places of pilgrimage from fiercer sort of people, whose 
kaders were called Bhairavas. The places where the sages resided 
and where religion was specially practised were called Ksbetras or 
holy places. The people who had been entrusted with the sacred 
duty of protecting religion and religious places came to be called 
Ksheirap&Us or proteclon of holy places. The Prftkrit form of 
the Sanskrit word Ksbctraptla is Chhetiavila from which the 
Markthi word ^etavkla is derived.* From this it appears that the 
^lavUas came from the North and settled in the Deccan. Mr. 
Russel also mentions that SaiiavUa is one of the castes which 
came into the Central Provinces from Rajputana.* As regards 
ietavtlas in the Bombay Province it is stated that they seem to have 
come from Marwar in search of work, though when they 
came is not known. They have many rustic customs and ways, 
but signs remain which support their claim to have a strain of 
Kshairtya blood.* According to another account, the ^tavlilas 
appear to have been originally a body of hundred famQies ex- 
communicaicd for some unknown reason: and now forming a 
caste by themselves. They were formerly known os^tavRlas or 
the hundred families.* This seems to be wrong for obvious reasons. 
According to the third, the word ^etavlla is derived from a 
Marfttbiword *^ta'i. e., a farm, and Setavftlas are those who 
subsbt on farming. 

There are supposed to be many gotras among ^tavftlas but 
1. H4MIII T.O.N.D., Vol. I,p. tel. 

1 {1) L. A. nialiAMr *A Lifht oa AaoiMt Jaina Hiatary'. J, O.. 

Vol. ta. p. isa. 

( U I Prapali tpi Jlnavijaya, Vol, SO, Ko. S. 

S RumoII. R V.: T. a 0. P., VoL U, p. 111. 
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the names of 44 golras only arc available, viz., Bihu; Abhaya- 
kum*ra; Sahasrabthu; Magbava; Vljayamitia; Mah&bfthu; 
Bhovallabha; Harikctu; Vijaya; Dhanapati, Simhafatha; Vidyt- 
iakii; Supraiiihiha; Mcghavlhana; Prthvipgla; Vajradanta; 
Ratftiyudba; Anantavijaya; Dharma; PrajflApkla; Yugandharu; 
Lokapila; Harifchandra; SOryapulra; Ya<apUa: Mitiaketu; 
Surcndra-dalia; Puod*"ka; Dbanaraiha; Dhgtrivihana; Sushepa; 
iubhachandra; PorvabEhui MapimUk; Jitaiatni; V^riyudha; 
Satyairud; Jayandhara; Nnrmad*; Vimalavibaoa; Surakirti; 
Vimalakini; SrUhepa and Chakriyudha.* Buti^gotras are 
not Uken into account for purposes of marriage, ^avftlas regu¬ 
late their marriages by family sumaroes and inter-marriages 
within the same section arc avoided.* Widows are allowed to 
marry and divorce is recognised. Both widows and divorced 
wives marry by inferior riles, in which the garmenU of the bridal 
couple arc knotted together and a feast is furnished to the rela¬ 
tives.* ieiavllas have their own Bhattlraka or religious head 
by name Viihlakirti at Utor. a place in the Osmanabad District. 
Minor caste disputes are gerferally settled by caste Paftchfcyatas 
but graver ones are referred to the Bhattgraka in which case his 
decision is final. Formerly some members of this «stc were ez- 
communicated and were known as Vgdodakara Seuvllas, but 
they have been reoenily admitted into the main caste. As compar¬ 
ed with other Jaina castes, ^v*las are financially very poor and 
as such do not get respect from other castes. 

< ii) Chaturtha : 

According to the All India Oigambarm Jaina Directory, the 
Chaturtha caste Is the first among the Digambara Jama castes m 
respect of itt numerical strength. There are nearly 70,000 
Chaturthas and unlike other castes. Chalurihas are not spread 
over a wide area but they are mainly concentrated In the Bombay 
Kamitaka. 

I. PhMtMM. L. A. i LokMcbl Mihitx. pp. *-4, 

a. D. a , Voi. XVII. p. w. 

8. HMwn 5 T. CL H D.. Vol. I, p. 
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It is not known how the word Chiturtha b derived. Msny 
conjectures have been put forward. According to one story, 
in tbe Jainas there were formerly four divisions. Brahmins. 
Kshatriyas, Vabyas and ^ras. The Jaina Kshatriyas have dis> 
appeared but the Jama Brahmms, Vaisyas and ^dras remain. 
Jaina ^dras are also called Jaina Cbaturthas, that is, tbe fourth 
estate.* According to another, Chaturthas are originaJly 
‘ Giarodas' of tbe Goanese Native Christians who have three 
caste divisions.* Thirdly, it is staled that Chaturthas are the 
same as ^tavllas on the ground that tbe same PrtkriC word 
Chbeltavftla becomes *^tavila in Martlhi and Chhattaru or 
Chattaru, i e.. Chaturtha in the Kannada language.* Fourthly, it 
is considered that Chaturtha denotes Kshatriyas as tbe Sanskrit 
word Kshatriya or KshAtra or Kihatra takes the form of Kshatraru 
or Chattaru. i. e., Chaturtha, in Kannada.* 

Tbe Chaturthas are mostly agriculturists and therefore live 
in villages. This is tbe only caste among tbe Jainas which follows 
agriculture as tbe main occupation. Except some of the larger 
Uod->holders, who keep farm servants, the others, with tbe help 
of their women, do all sorts of field work with their own hands. 
They are the hardest working husbandmen, making use of every 
advantage of soil and situation. Strict Jainas object to tillage 
because of tbe loss of life which it cannot help causiog. Yet they 
do not carry their objection to the length of refusing to have 
social relations with the Jaina husbandmen.* Widow remarriage 
is allowed and practised among the poorer families. Marriage is 
regulated by family surnames. The religious teacher or BhatU* 
rakabyname Jinasena of Cbaturthas has bis headquarters at 
N&ndapi near Kolhapur.* 

*1. B. o!. VoL XXn, p. JH. 
t. BBtlMvw.R.8 : T.O.B.. VaI.II.p.8S. 

а. PatlUfw, L.A. I ‘Jain* Dhftnartit Prishl&a AvMthA.' Pragatl 4el 

Vol, 40, Ko. I. 

4. XudatoB.D. : ’D^ksUoMlb CUn PetojiU': Pwgatl Jia*Ti. 
laya', Vd. 46, No. S4. 
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( iii) Ponchama: 

The PaAchama is one of the important castes in the Deccan. 
In population it stands next to the Chaiurtha caste in the Deccan. 
Paflchamas are spread over the Kannada speaking Districu of 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras and Hyderabad Dominion but about 
}th of them are concentrated in the Bombay Kamtuka. 

Many interpretations are given for the meaning of word 
PaAchama and the origin cf PaAchama caste. It is asserted that 
the word PaAchama was used by the Vedic Brahmins during the 
Pth and 15th centuries A. D. to denote the Digaihbara Jainas in 
(he Deccan as outside the pale of Chgturvarpa, i. e., four Varpas. 
Jainas also accepted this appellation and called themselves as 
PaAchufna. During this time there were no distinctioas of castes 
among Jainas. Later on during the 16th Century castes like 
Choturtha, S^tavAla and Bogftra arose from the PaAchamas, and 
they were mainly created by the then BhaUtrakas with a view to 
liuve continuous following for them. And for this purpose restric* 
lions on mter>dininf and inter>inarriage among the four castes 
were put on by the fibattirakas.* According to another account 
PaAchamas are the Afth or the lowest class of Jainas whom all 
who marry widows have to join.* It is maintained that with 
a view to avoid this degrading position PaAchama Jainas joined 
ViraiaivUm and formed a group of PaAcbamasiiS LiAghyatas, who 
have a higher position among LiAglyatas. LiAghyatas belong to 
two main divisions, laymen and clergy. The clergy who are 
generally called Jangamas, are divided into two classes, the 
Viraktas, who are unmarried and the Gurusthalas who are 
married. The 31 divisions of lay LingAyatas may be arranged 
under three groups. (i) 4 classes of True or Pure LiAgAyatas, 
(ii) 16 classes of Affiliated LiAgAyatas and (iii) II classes of 
Half LiAgAyatas. The four classes of Pure or Original LiAgAyaus 
are DholapAvadas, ^vanias, Bapajigas and PaAchanusAlls. Thus 
we find that PafichamasAlis were assigned a place among True 

1. Kudal*, B. D.: 'D*kshh>«tfl« ChSr* PotAjOtt', ‘ Pragati ioi Jin«« 

Tijajra* Vol. 45, No*. t3 And M. 
i. B.Q.. Vol. XXII. ^ 117 
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Lihglyatas. Moreover, in this connection it is stated that the 
resemblance between the Jaina and the Lihglyata rules about 
eating and drinking, about tenderness for life, and about the 
non-return of the spirits of the dead suggest that many Lihgiyatas 
represent converts from Jainism. This view finds support in the 
fact that the strength of the Linglyatas is in Bapajiga class who 
were formerly chiefly Jainas, and that the Pafichamas or 
PaflchatnaskliS, another leading branch of (he Lihg&yatas, appear 
to take their name from and to represent the fifth or lowest class 
of Jainas, a despised community to which all widow-marrying 
Jainas are degraded. It was natural that PaAchamas should take 
to a religion (hat did not hold widow-marriage an offence.* 

The economic condition of Pafichamas is bit better than that 
of cither ^uvltlas or Chatunhas. Some Pafichamas are agricul¬ 
turists no doubt, but many are petty merchants and traden dealing 
chiefly in jewellery, cotton, doth and grain. Compared with other 
Hindu castes in the Deccan, ^tavUas, Chalurthis and Pafichamas 
lag behind in education, economic position and sodal uplift in 
gcDcral, and that is why they have been induded in the Interme¬ 
diate Castes by the Bombay Government. As a class they are 
orderly and law-abiding and seldom appear in criminal courts. 
For more than a thousand years Jainism was either a State religion 
or enjoyed a pre-^ineot position in the state. During these years 
Jainas proved their merit in every walk of life.* Even now in spite 
of political changes many are hereditary village and district 
oiliicers.* The Teacher or Guru of Pafichamas is. Lakshmisena 
Svimi and he lives in Kolhapur.* There are no sub-divisions 
among Pafichamas and marriages are regulated by family surnames. 

(iv) Botora- 

In Kannada language Bog&ra means one who deals in brsus 
or copper vessels. la -Marilhl language the same meaning is 

i. B. 0, Vol. XXIV, pp. lOS-IOS mhI 107. 
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conveyed by the word K4s&ra. Thus Bog&r&s are known as KAsiras 
in Mahirtshtra. The KAsAras are found among Hindus also and 
they are known as Hindu or TvashtA KAsAras in contrast to Jaioa 
KAsAras. BogAras are spread over Kannada speaking districts of 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad Sute. 

BogAras claim to have originally been Kshatriyas. but were 
doomed by their patron goddess KAlikA to the low occupation of 
a KAsAra. Marriages are governed by exogamoua sections of family 
names which are mostly of the territorial and titular type. A man 
is prohibited from marrying outside the sub>caste, or inside the 
exogamous section, to which he belongs. He may marry the 
daughters of his maternal uncle, paternal aunt or elder sister. 
He may also marry two sisters. In some cases widows are allowed 
to marry again, and divorce is permitted on the ground of the 
wife’s unchastity, barrenness or ill-temper. Divorced wives, 
remarry by the same rites as widows.' 

It is an enterprising caste and mostly controls the trade of 
bangles and brass and copper vessels in the KaroAtaka. Their 
Teacher or Guru lives at MAlakhefla in the Nizam's Dominions.* 
From the ‘ KAlikA-purAfta ’ written by Oevendra Kirti, the Boglra 
Guru of MAlakheda. it appears that this caste was not found 
before the I7ih centruy A. D.* There seems to be a section of 
BogAras known as Tagara-BogAraf in the North Kanara District.* 

( V) VpAiBiyiiyo : 

The UpAdhyAya it a caste of Jaina priests. Such a caste is 
not found in the North as the Northern Jainat themselves perform 
religious ceremonies or employ Brahmins for that purpose. The 
UpAdhyAya caste is ‘ therefore found only in the Deccan and 
Southern India. 

To every Jaina temple one or more priests or UpAdhyAyas 


I. Bmmui: T. 0. N. D., 1. pp- t«S-M4 

1. U. O, Vol. XXI. p. 108. 
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Ere atuched. The priests constitute an hereditary religious class 
who are expected to know the various religious ceremonies, to 
sene the temples and to conduct marriages of Jainas according 
to Jaina ritual. Priests are sui^rted by the Jaina community 
by allowing them to take the rice and other oflerings, cloth and 
money presenu which are rrude to the gods and goddesses. 
Priests arc usually chosen from among the learned Paflehamas or 
Chaturtbas subject to the recognition of their principal Svtmls 
or bead priests called' PatUchlrya Sv&mis ’. A layman by 
learning the profession can become a priest; and a priest can. if 
he so desires, give up his professJon and become a layman. But 
marriages between priests and laymen cannot take place.^ There 
is no objection for a Jaioa priest to eat food from any of the 
other Jaioa caste fellows. But he cannot have inter-marriage 
retaCioBs with them. Jaina priests give their daughters in marriage 
to no one but priests and do not accept girls from any other 
caste. When the other Jaina castes in the Deccan allow and 
practice widow-marriage, it is neither allowed nor practised by 
Upadhygyu.* 

Besides Ibe temple priests every village which has a considera¬ 
ble number of Jainas has an hereditary village priest called ‘ Grimo- 
pMhylya' who conducts their ceremonies and is paid either in 
•cash or in grain. These village priests, who are married and in 
whose famflies the office of priest is hereditary, are under a high 
priest called ‘ DbarmOdhiktrli. e., religious bead, or ascetic by 
whom they are appointed and who has posver to turn out any priest 
who breaks religious rules or caste customs. The village priest keeps 
a register of all marriages and thread-girdings in the village and 
the high priest whose head<quarters are at Nlndapi about 1 8 miles 
east of Kolhapur and whose authority extends over all Kolhapur 

I. 8«>n»priMUw*ClMtarthA And Mioftty Pafiobainain KArB&tak«aiid 
rottodaboui. Tbat^urthA priMto, aSprMMt. eon bav* mvriagw 
with otbar iiMipri«a))r OhaUittbaa. 
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Jajaas, makes a yearly circuit for tatbcring contributioas, or sends 
an agent to collect subscriptions from the persons named in the 
village priests* lists. The office of high priest is selective. The 
high priest chooses his successor from among his favourite 
<iisciples.^ 

It should be remembered that like priestly caste among Hindus 
no high position is assigned to the Jaina Uphdhyiyas, and the 
latter mix freely with other caste-Tellows even taking food at their 
hands. It has not been ei^omed upon laymen to give presents to 
UpidbyAyas. 

7. JAINA OATTU IN THE SOUTH 

When we go to the South India we find that there are no 
indigenous ^vetlifibaras. The Svetlmbaras living in the South have 
come from the North and generally Northern Jainas, whether 
Digachbara or ivetAmbara, do not keep mtimate social relations 
with indigenous Jaina members of the South. The indigenous 
Jainas of South are all Digambara Jainas. We will now turn to 
the social divisions existing among Digambara Jainas of Mysore 
and of Madras. 

The social divisions among Jainas of Mysore are practically 
the same as those of Deccan and KamAUka with the only 
exception of ^avAk caste. But the remaining four castes, viz., 
Cbatunha, PoAchima, BogAra and UpAdhyAya are arranged in 
the manner of Hindu Varpa system. The four divisions of Jainas 
are stated as follows:— 

(i) Indras or priests, who are BrAhmapas (KamUaka, 
D'rAvida or Kaula). 

(ii) BogAras. who are Kshatriyas and vdio engage them* 
selves as traders in vessels. 

(iii) Paflehamas, who are Vaisyas and are of good conduct, 
obaerving the moral tenets, and 

(iv) Oiaturthas. who are styled Sai*itldras (good ^Odras) 
and are mostly cultivators. 

These four castes are said to correspond to the four main 
1. B.O., VoLXXtV. p. IM. 
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castes of the Hindus. The members of first caste call themselves 
Jaina Brlhmafios, study the Jaina scriptures and become ‘ Archa* 
kas'. or priests. They are styled lodras. The priesthood is here¬ 
ditary and coexists with family-life, that is. Ctbasihlirama. 
The priests live on the offerings made to temple gods and godd¬ 
esses and income from their teaching. They preside over alt 
auspicious and inauspicious ceremonies- There are astronomers and 
astrologers among them. They form an intermediate class between 
the Yalis or ascetics aiwl the ^rivakas or laymen. Though they 
may cat with laynsen, they do not ioter-marry with them. The 
priests ftnd it difRcuIt-to get suitable brides for their sons and they 
therefore pay a bride-price.* There is another important dilTereace 
between priests and laymen. Tbe former practise the ‘makkal- 
sanUna i. e., the inheritance through the sons and the latter 
* aliya uniina L e.. tbe inheritance through the nephews.* 

To the south of Madras tbe Jainas have four sub-divtsions,* 
viz., the ordinary laymen and tbe tbe three priestly classes. Of the 
latter, the most nomerous are the Aiehakis. They do worship in 
the temples. An ordinary layman cannot become an Archaka; it 
is a class apart. An Archaka can, however, rise to tbe next higher 
stage of the priestly classes, and become what is called an Aniuuna 
or Apuvrati, who is allowed to marry but has to live according to 
certain special rules of conduct These Annamas can again rise to 
the highest of the three classes, and become Munis or monks who 
lead a celibate life apart from tbe world. There is also a sister¬ 
hood of nuns, called ' Arylihginais' who are sometimes maidens, 
and sometimes women who have left their husbands ( with their 
permission) but must in either case take n vow of chastity. Tbe 
monks and nuns are maintamed at the cost of the rest of the 
community. 

The bymen among the Jainas will not inter-many, though 
they will dine, with the Archakas and tbe latter consequently 
have the greatest trouble in procuring brides for their sons. 


I. I7*r. L. X. A. 2 M. T. a, V«l. Hi, pp. 40Z-iOS. 
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Otherwise there are no marriage sub-<Uvi5ion$ among the commu¬ 
nity, all Jainas sooth of Madras freely Inter-marry. Widows are 
not allowed to remarry. 

There is a high priest at Sitt&mur in the South Arcot District. 
This high priest, who is called * Matbidhipatiis elected by re* 
ptesenulives from the chief Jalna villages. The high priest has 
supreme authority over all Jainas south of Madras, but not over 
those of Mysore or South Kanara with whom the former have no 
relations. He travels round in a palanquin with a suite of foUow- 
tolhechiefcentres,-*hi8eApensesbeiDgpaid byihecommu* 
nities he visits— settles caste disputes and fines and excommuni¬ 
cates the erring. His control over his people is very real. 

As regards the three classes of priestt it should be remembered 
that the last two classes, viz., Apuvratis and Munis, are open to 
ail Digarhbara Jainas according to their scriptures irrespective of 
the fact whether they stay in the North or in the South. When we 
exclude these two classes, there remain only two divisions, viz., 
those of priests and laymen, among the Jainas south of Madras. 
It is worthy to note that there are no sub-divisions among the 
laymen like those in the Mysore, Deccan or North. In this respect 
and the fket that they do not allow widow-marriage they diflfcr 
from the Jainas of the Deocan. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Names of 84 castes in the Jaina Community with 
places of their origin. 


Sartol 

Mo 

Mam* of OMto 

FUooof OrigiB 

1. 

Siimftla 

BhInamUa. 

2, 

Sri^mhla 

Hastingpura. 

3. 

AgaravUa 

Agarohg. 

4. 

Osavtla 

Osiyg. 

5. 

Katanerg 

Kalanera. 

d. 

Kapulg 

Nagrakota. 

7. 

Khad&yaii 

Khandavg. 

S. 

Khapdelavtla 

Khandelg- 
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8«ttel 

No. 

NOBM of ObMo 

PUm of Origin 

9. 

Cbaturtha 

Cbaraiiapura. 

10. 

Cl^Uu^ 

Chitau4aga(lha. 

11. 

JiyalavtU 

Jivala. 

12. 

JaiMviU 

JaUalagaflba. 

13. 

CMiOflura 

phikalapura. 

R 

Dasauri 

Dasaura. 

15. 

Nigara 

Nigarach&b. 

16. 

Naraaihghapuri 

Narasibgbapura. 

17. 

Palllvftla 

PUi. 

18. 

Paravftn 

PAr&*nagara. 

19. 

Pafichama 

PaAchama-naiara. 

20. 

Bagheiavila 

Bagberl. 

21. 

Badaaauri 

Badanaura. 

22. 

Medaiavtla 

Medati. 

23. 

LavechQ 

LAvft-nagara. 

24. 

U(la 

Litivigadba. 

25. 

Harasaurit 

Hanuaura. 

26. 

HOma^a 

S&davidk. 

27. 

Srikhapfia 

^rinagara. 

28. 

Srigucu 

Abbonl Paulll. 

29. 

^|au(la 

Siddbapura. 

30. 

Ajameri 

Ajmera. 

31. 

A|audbiyft 

Ayodbyt. 

32, 

A^iyii 

Adapapura. 

33. 

Avakaibav&la 

Ariibera AbbAnagara. 

34. 

KathkfU 

KhAtfi. 

35. 

Kakasthana 

VAlakQpdA. 

36. 

Kkokariyk 

Karaull. 

37. 

Kharavl 

KheravA. 

38. 

Khemavkla 

KbemA>iuigara. 

39. 

Caogarft^ 

GaogarAda 

40. 

Gihilavkla 

GaulUlagadba. 

41. 

Gaulavila 

Gaulagadba. 

42. 

Gogavkra .. 

GogA. 
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8«rUl 

Ko. 

Naum of OmU 

PIoco of Orifla 

43. 

Glndo^iyti 

Gindoda Devagadha. 

44. 

Cbakauda 

Rapathambhachakava 

Oada Malhiri. 

45. 

Choraiifliyk 

Chavapdiya- 

46. 

J&lorb 

Sauvanagadba AUura. 

47. 

JambOsarft 

Jaibbo-oagara. 

48. 

Tlptou^b 

Tm^auda. 

49. 

Ta|iUuriy8 

Tanlerii'Dagara. 

50. 

DhavaUkaush^ 

Dbaulapura. 

51. 

Dhakada 

Dbakagadba. 

52. 

Nanpagaresi 

Narkpapura. 

53. 

Nona 

Harischandrapurl. 

54. 

Nav&Abhart 

Navasarapuia. 

55. 

Nagindri 

Ntgiadra-nagara. 

56.- 

NathacbalU 

Sirobl. 

57. 

Nachbela 

Nidolai. 

58. 

Naufiya 

Nausalagadba. 

59. 

Paukartt 

Pokarajl. 

6a 

Pauravira 

Pareva. 

61. 

Pausara 

Pausafa*oagara. 

62. 

Baramaka 

Brahmapura. 

63. 

Vidiyada 

Vidiyada. 

64. 

Baugara 

VUa$apun. 

65. 

Bhavanage 

Bhavaoagara. 

66. 

BhOAgadavara 

BhOrapura. 

67. 

Mabe^vaii 

pidavape. 

68. 

Mathuriyt 

Mathura. 

69. 

Mauda 

Siddhapura PtUoa. 

70. 

Mapdaliya 

Mapdalagadba. 

71. 

Rajapura 

Rajapura. 

72. 

Rajtya 

Rajagadha. 

73- 

Halada 

Halada*nagara. 

74. 

Hakariya 

Hakagadba Nalavara. 


J-U 
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6«te) 

If*. 

KuMOf Out* 

PUrMof Orl(iB 

75. 

Sambhari . 

SAinbhara. 

76. 

Sa4auiy& 

Hiogalftdagadba. 

77. 

Sarc^v&U 

»dadl 

78. 

Saun^avaia 

Girabbra. 

79. 

SeUvUa 

Siupura. 

8a 

SauhitavRla 

Saubita. 

81. 

Surandrft 

Surandrapura AvanU. 

81 

Sauaaiyb 

Sauoagadha. 

83. 

Saurapdiya 

^ivagirbiia. 


APPENDIX n 


Names of 84 castes 

in Jaina Community 


as given by Mr. Jain, P. D. 

8«ri*l 

N«. 

NMWOf OmI*. 

Mvi>«ofCbM«. 


1. ^rimlia. 

2. ^ri^rimUa. 

3. Afaravftla. 

4. Ouvtla. 

5. Kathaiwit. 

6. Kapolk. 

7. Kha^yatl. 

8. KhaM5eUvili. 

9. ChaturCba. 

10 . Chliora. 

11. JayaUvUa. 

12. Jatsavftla. 

13. Dosare. 

14. Dasori. 

15. N&gariyk. 

16. Naiasic&bapurft. 

17. PaUlv&la. 

18. Panv&ra. 


19. Padcbama. | 

20. Bagheravtla. I 

21 . BadaoeriL 

22 . Me^hatavUa. 

23 . Lamecha. 

24 . U(!a. 

25 . Harasor^ 

26. HOma^la. 

27. pbOflbata^^. 

28. Pukaravlla. 

29. Magala>4ila. 

30 . Pot&vila. 

31. Karavila. 

32. lUyalcavUa. ^ 

33. Aclutav&Ia. 

34 . ^rimbll. 

35. N&nbvila. 

36. K&ralUa. 
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5*^** Kmi* of cut*. 

HOm 

Nmoo of OMto. 

37. 

Oorilv&U. 

61. 

Cobapaiayl. 

3S. 

Athasamaya Paravira. 

62. 

Khadaba^. 

39. 

Morivara. 

63. 

Narayapa. 

40. 

Padmavati-ptiravila. 

64. 

Pedho. 

41. 

SaratbiA Ponvara. 

65. 

Basakatnakomali. 

42. 

Da^rA Poravara. 

66. 

Akana. 

43. 

Mall Poravara 

67. 

Yavspada. 

44. 

jaAgara PoravaU. 

68. 

Jeharkna. 

4S. 

Anadora. 

69. 

Madahada 

46. 

Haradora. 

70. 

Ghanora. 

47. 

Sobora. 

71. 

Ranthada. 

48. 

Natera 

72. 

Gabgarin!. 

49. 

Sapdora. 

73. 

Bajava. 

50. 

Jalahara. 

74. 

Gbadl. 

51. 

Lamboaara. 

75. 

NSvI. 

32. 

MajhavAra. 

76. 

Dhareka. 

33. 

sachofa. 

77. 

Sahclava. 

54. 

OoiapOraba. 

78. 

Bbatanlgara 

55. 

Gotalare. 

79. 

Qodha. 

36. 

GolasiAghare. 

80. 

^figodba. 

57. 

Baraiya. 

81. 

Kajapuri. 

38. 

Serahiya. 

82. 

Nagadaha. 

59. 

Karabiya. 

83. 

Ayodbyaparva. 

60. 

Karanasiya. 

84. 

pedhagraba. 


APPENDIX III 


Names of 84 castes in the Jaina Community 


as given by Prof. H. H. Wilson. 

Norn* of Omu 

8eri«] 

No. 

Nom« of CmI» 

1 . 

Khandclavila. 

5. 

Barihiya 

2. 

Poravaia. 

6. 

Goiaia. 

3. 

Agaravlla. 

7. 

GajapOrvi. 

4. 

Jaisavala. 

8. 

^rimala. 
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KumoTOmU 

6tn$l 

Ho. 

Nomo of Out* 


9. 

Vaftjavtli, or OsavlU. 

43. 

Dbaktba. 


10. 

Poravftra. 

44. 

Vai^. 


11. 

PaDivlta. 

45. 

Nigadb&ra. 


12. 

DanderavUa. 

46. 

Pora. 


13. 

Himmiragnjariti. 

47. 

Sureodra. 


14. 

Baramori. 

48. 

Kadaya. 


15. 

Kharava. 

49. 

Kkbari. 


16. 

Labecfao. 

50. 

Soniya. 


17. 

Klia(>6oy8. 

51. 

Sort^iya. 


IS. 

Kathanoit. 

52. 

RIjiya. 


19. 

KabaliyS. 

53. 

Maya. 


20. 

KapoUL 

54. 

Kanmeha. 


21. 

NadilS. 

55. 

Bhadgela. 


22. 

Nalila. 

56. 

Gafigarda. 

i 

23. 

MotluyE' 

57. 

Mkrakeya. 

1 

24. 

Tattora. 

58. 

Motavkla. 

1 

25. 

Bagera\lU. 

59. 

^vetavila. 

1 

26. 

Haratola. 

60. 

Cbakkichapa. 

1 

27. 

^guni. 

61. 

Khandarya. 

{ 

28. 

Jolura. 

62. 

Nariichya. 


29. 

Qabakhatiduja. 

63. 

Bhnodgai. 

c 

30. 

Cboradiyk. 

64. 

Vikriya. 


31. 

BhDAgerivUa. 

65. 

Vidyavya. 


32. 

Brahnuti. 

66. 

Berasiri. 


33. 

Beduja 

67. 

AshtakL 

L 

34. 

Biliariy&. 

68. 

Asbtadh&ra. 

1 

35. 

GoguvSU. 

69. 

Pkvartibtai. 


36. 

AndUuja. 

70. 

Dbakkacbaia. 


37. 

Gogayya. 

71. 

Bogo^'. 


38. 

Maodakya. 

72. 

Naraya. 


39. 

PaAcbama. 

73. 

Koraghkriya. 


4a 

Somavarfiilbogara. 

74. 

Bamkriya. 


41. 

Chaturiha. 

75. 

Sekasanttnya. 

^1 

42. 

Haradara. 

76. 

Anindi. 
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S«i*l 

No. 

NoiM of Co«t« 

SorUl 

No. 

NoiMcf Cm** 

77. 

N&fora. 

81. 

JanDorft. 

78. 

Tailors. 

82. 

NemQara. 

79. 

PSlchastys. 

83. 

Gundoriya. 

80. 

Sachore. 

84. 

Dhavalijoti. 


APPKNDIX 

IV 


Names of 84 castes in tbe Jaina Community 


from Oujariths. 

Sorlal N*im ot OmM 

S«iol Nooo of OmSo 

No. 


No. 

1. 

^mUl 

24. 

Naphika. 

2. 

^riirim&la. 

25. 

Narasinghapurft. 

J. 

Agarav&la. 

26. 

Nkgara. 

4. 

Aoera^la. 

27. 

Nkgendrk. 

5. 

A^havaraji. 

28. 

Nkghaurk. 

6. 

Arcbitavftla. 

29. 

Chitaudk. 

7. 

Aura^la. 

30. 

Chitravkla. 

8. 

Ausa^^s. 

31. 

Jkraulk. 

9. 

Apdauri. 

32. 

Jtrapavkla. 

10. 

Katherav&la. 

33. 

Je]a^4t1a. 

11. 

Kapola. 

34. 

Jemk. 

12. 

Karav«r8. 

35. 

Jai&bc. 

13. 

Kakaliy&. 

36. 

JbaliykriL 

14. 

Kajauthais. 

37. 

Tbkkaravkla. 

15. 

Kauratavila. 

38. 

pido. 

16. 

KamvauvAla. 

39. 

(ripdori)^ 

17. 

Kbad&yata. 

40. 

Piskfivkla. 

18. 

KhStaravUa. 

41. 

Teraudk. 

19. 

Khichl. 

42. 

Tipauik. 

20. 

KbapdelavSla. 

43. 

Daskrk. 

21. 

Oasaurli. 

44. 

Doilavkla. 

22. 

GojaravUa. 

45. 

Padamaurk. 

23. 

OauyalaiAla. 

46. 

Palevkla. 
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NmvoTCmU 

NamtofCMU 

47. 

Pushktravila. 

66. 

Mihiriyl. 

48. 

PAilcbamav8l«. 

67. 

Mafrgaurk. 

49. 

BatJvari. 

68. 

Mapdihula. 

50. 

Bartrt. 

69. 

Mautha. 

51. 

Bits*. 

70. 

Mkp^ljyk. 

51 

VAfrivL 

71. 

Me^aurk. 

53. 

VkvaraHU. 

71 

LMa. 

54. 


73. 

Lkdukkk. 

55. 

VkUmJvUa. 

74. 

Lihgftyata. 

56. 

Vahaurk. 

75. 

Vlcbaift. 

57. 

Vefianaurk. 

76. 

SuvI. 

58. 

Bhaferavkia. 

77. 

Suraravila. 

59. 

Bbknji. 

78. 

Sira kerb. 

60. 

BboAfaravlkla. 

79. 

Saunl 

61. 

Bhabga^U. 

80. 

Soujatavlla. 

62. 

Minata vUa. 

81. 

Siraviyi. 

63. 

Mcdalavkla. 

82. 

Soubaravkla. 

64. 


83. 

Skchauik. 

65. 

Mebavk(ia. 

84. 

Harasaurk. 



APPENDIX 

V 


Names of castes io the Jaina Community 



from the Deocas. 

StrtaJ NumoT OMto 

8wto] 

Non* of Coat* 

No. 


No. 


I. 

H0ma$)a. 

9. 

Gailavkdk. 

2. 

Khari(Iela^4ila. 

10. 

Gaulapurk. 

3. 

Pourev&la. 

11. 

^’mkla. 

4. 

Aiiavkla. 

11 

Osavkla. 

5. 

Jesav&la. 

13. 

Me^tavklA. 

6. 

Panv&la. ^ 

14. 

PalllvkU. 

7. 

Vafberavkla. 

15. 

Gangeravkla. 

8. 

Bftvariyk. 

16. 

Khadkyate. 
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***** KaBMorChMt*. 

17. 

Lavecbo. 

18. 

Vaisa. 

19. 

Nktbacballk. 

20. 

Kharavk. 

21. 

Sadauiyk. 

22. 

KaUoerk. 

23. 

Kkkariyk. 

24. 

Kapaulk. 

25. 

Haiataurk. 

26. 

.Dasaurk. 

27. 

Nkcbhelk. 

28. 

Tapikre. 

29. 

Harada. 

30. 

Jklaurk. 

31. 

Sriguru. 

32. 

NauUyk. . 

33. 

Cbaura(liyk. 

34. 

BhoAga^avkla. 

35. 

Dbkkafla. 

36. 

Vaugkrk. . 

37. 

Caugavkra. 

38. 

Lk4a. 

39. 

Avakatbavila. 

40. 

Vidiykdl. 

41. 

Brabmkka. 

42. 

S&redavkia. 

43. 

Mkmlaliyk. 

44. 

Adkiiyk. 

45. 

Svarindra. 

46. 

Mkyk. 

47. 

AshUvkra. 

48. 

Cbaturtha. 

49. 

Paikihama. 

50. 

Vapuchbavkra. 


NvMofOuM 


51. HUcariyi. 

52. Kandoi^ 

53. Saunaiyi. 

54. lUjiyft. 

55. Vaflell. 

56. MatiyL 

57. Setavira. 

58. Chakkachapi. 

59. Khafi^avarau. 

60. Narasiyk. 

61. Bhavanageba. 

62. Karavastana. 

63. Anaade. 

64. Nkgauri. 

65. Takachala. 

66. Sarafliyk. 

67. Kamkiyft. 

68. Pausari. 

69. Bbkkariyk. 

7a Vadvaiyk. 

71. Nemk. 

72. Astaki. 

73. Kkrepi&yk. 

74. Narkyk. 

75. Mau^amkMlaljyk. 

76. Janaurt. 

77. Pahksayk. 

78. Chakai^la. 

79. Vahafik. 

80. Dhaflvaik. 

81. Pavarachbiyk. 

82. Bkgaraurk. 

83. Taraudk. 

84. Glodaudjyk. 
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NaiMOf Cmu 

NomoofOofto 

85. 

Pitadl. 

89. Sibg&ra. 

86. 

Bagbenvtla. 

90. NarasiAgbapurt. 

87. 

BOflheli. 

91. MabaU. 

88. 

K«^er&. 



APPENDIX VI 


Tbe names of castes with 

(heir populatioo figures as given 


by All India Digambara Jaina Directory, 1914. 

8«ri*l 

Mo. Non* of OmU. 

PopaloUco. 


1 . 

Kha(t(lelavlda. 

64,726. 

2. 

AgravRla. 

67.121. 

3. 

Jaisavbla. 

11,089. 

4. 

Para>^. 

41,996. 

5. 

Padmbvaii Paravtra. 

11,591. 

6. 

Paravhra Dash. 

9. 

7. 

Paravira Chosake. 

1,277. 

8. 

PaUlvkla. 

4,272. 

9. 

GolkUire. 

5,582. 

10. 

Binaik^. 

3,685. 

11. 

NOtana Jaina. 

3. 

12. 

OsavUa. 

702. 

13. 

Osavtla-Buk. 

45. 

14. 

Oafigeravila. 

772. 

15. 

Badele. 

16. 

16. 

Baraiyyk. 

1,584. 

17. 

Phatehapuriyi. 

135. 

18. 

Digambara Jaina. 

1,167. 

19. 

Poravala. 

115. 

20. 

BufUiele. 

566. 

21. 

Lohiy& 

602. 

22. 

ColasiAghhre. 

629. 

23. 

Khairobk. 

1,750. 
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Kmm fi OmI# 

jfo. 

P»puUt 

24. 

LanwchQ. 

1,977. 

25. 

GollpOrva. 

10,640. 

26. 

GolApOrva (PaAcbavUe). 

194. 

27. 

CbaraoRsare. 

1,987. 

28. 

Db&ka(la. 

1,272. 

29. 

KatanerR. 

699. 

30. 

PoravM** 

285. 

31. 

PoravRda (J&Agad&). 

1,756. 

32. 

Poravifla JRbgadk VisR. 

540 

33. 

DbavaU Jaina. 

33 

34. 

fUsftra. 

9,987. 

35. 

Bagheravbta. 

4,324. 

36. 

Ayodhyfcvlsi (T&rapapanthi). 

299. 

37. 

Ayodhyftvbsl. 

293. 

38. 

LMr Jaina. 

385. 

39. 

Krisbiupakahi 

61 

40. 

Kkmbboja. 

705. 

41. 

Saidaiyyk. 

1,107. 

42. 

Asitj. 

467. 

43. 

Das8 Homada. 

18,079. 

44. 

Bisk HOfflada. 

2,555. 

45. 

Paficbama. 

31556. 

46. 

Chaturtba. 

69,285. 

47. 

Badanere. 

501. 

48. 

Pftpa^ivkla. 

8. 

49. 

Bhavaskgara. 

‘ 80. 

50. 

Nein&. 

263. 

51. 

Narasimhapurk Bisk. 

4,471 

52. 

Narasithhapurk Dask. 

2.593. 

53. 

Ourjara. 

15. 

54. 

Saitavkla. 

20,889. 

55. 

Mevk^k 

1158. 

56. 

Mevk^k Dask. 

1 

57. 

Nkgadk Bisk. 

2,654. 


J>ls 
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Nan* «t Cut* Popoktioo 

flo* 

58. NagaiU Dart 

897. 

59. CbitofUDasi 

306. 

60. aUofll Bitft 

551. 

61. ^rimiU 

738. 

62. SrlmBUDaU 

42. 

6J. Selat^ 

433. 

64. ^rftvaka 

8.467. 

65. S&dara Jaioa 

11,241. 

66. Bogftn 

2,431. 

67. Vaiiya Jaioa 

242. 

68. Indra Jaina 

11. 

69. Purohita 

15. 

70. Ksbatriya Jaioa 

87. 

71. Jaioa Digatnbara 

9,772. 

72. Tagara 

8. 

7J. Chaugbale 

160. 

74. Misra Jaioa 

25. 

75. Saihkat^a 

40. 

76. Khuraakle 

240. 

77. Haradara 

236. 

78. Upkdhyiya 

1,216. 

79. Tbagara-Bogkra 

53. 

80. Brkhniapa Jaioa 

704. 

81. Ckfldlil 

20. 

82. Nk! Jaioa 

4. 

83. Ba^hai Jaioa 

3. 

84. PokarO Jaioa 

Anyadharmi 2. 

85. Sukara Jaioa 

8. 

86. Mabe^ 

16. 

87. Anyadbarml 

70. 
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APPENDIX VII 

The names of castes and sub-castes in Gujar&tha with their 
population figures as given by ^vetiuiibara Jaioa Directory, 1909. 


B«iai 

No. 

^ Nun* of Omm 

Popoloikw ' 

1. 

SrlmhU VUa 

44,509. 

2 . 

^rimhli Da<g 

22,751. 

3. 

Srimftll Lhflavft 

1302 . 

4. 

Shrimlll M&ravg^i 

1. 

5. 

Poravhfla 

19,010. 

6. 

Potavi^la Da^ 

6,281. 

7. 

OsavUa VUt 

11331- 

8. 

Osavfela Dash 

2,76<. 

9. 

Nimh VIA 

1,091 

10. 

Nlmh Daia 

la 

11. 

Hummafla 

111 

11 

Hummada Daiti 

11 

13. 

Dl^vhla Daik 

72. 

14. 

Vhga6iyii VIA 

n. 

15. 

Nafasihgapuri Daii 

4. 

16. 

Moflha MkptiUya Dasl 

4. 

17. 

Bbavaskra 

1,060. 

18. 

Bhojaka 

789. 

19. 

Kapabi Pkttdkra 

452. 

20. 

Sklavi 

326. 

21. 

sandesBra 

159. 

22. 

I^pde 

46. 

23. 

Rajaputa 

44. 

24. 

MahktmA 

35. 

25. 

P&fichk 

21. 

26. 

Sutkra 

16. 

27. 

Mkru 

IS. 

28. 

Daraj! 

11. 

29. 

Luvkpa 

10. 

30. 

Kkcbhiyk 

9. 

31. 

Brahmapa 

7. 
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NuM of OooM Popolotion 

2f0. 

32. Mo(lba GbItSchi 4. 

33. RftvaU 3* 

34. Bhramabhfete 3. 

35. Kandoi 2. 

36. Kbatri 2- 

37. Lnvara I. 

38. Koi; 1. 


APPENDIX vm 

Names of Digarnbara Jaiaa castes aod sub-casta with their 
population aocordiog to Proviaca ( 1914). 


Homo of Omm 

PopoUtioa 

1. 

United Prorinca 

Khap4elav&la 

3>S62. 

2. 

Agra Vila 

27,652. 

3. 

Jabavila 

3,300. 

4. 

Palltvala 

3,752. 

5. 

Osavbla 

18. 

6. 

Oabgeraviila 

136. 

7. 

Poravkla 

115. 

8. 

Paravira 

9,545. 

9. 

Padmavatl Patavbra 

8,744. 

la 

Lamedid 

1,622. 

n. 

GottpOrva 

718. 

12. 

OolUbK 

2,095. 

13. 

Baraiyb 

59. 

14. 

Badele 

16. 

IS. 

Budhele 

558. 

16. 

Lobtya 

55a 

17 

Oolasibghare. 

329. 

IS. 

Kbarauvh 

980. 

19. 

Bioaiki^ 

6. 
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teto) N*m* of Cmw popUatUn 

Ko. ___ 


20. Phaiahapuriyi 
*21. Brihmatia Jaioa 
22. NOtanaJaioa 
25. Digambara Jaioa 


1. Khai^lelavkla 

2. Agravftla 

3. Parav&ra 

4. Padm&vatl Paravara 

5. Pallivila 

6. Jaiaavftla 

7. M«vlKia VIA 

8. Humma^a DaA 

9. GotasiAgare 

10. Oolaiart 

11. Lamecha 

12. Baraiya 

13. Kharau^ 


135. 

15. 

3. 

28. 

Total 63,966 


Bcngal'BQiar 

1,308. 

1,731. 

134. 

SO. 

M. 

321. 

3. 

3. 

18. 

20 . 

29. 

13. 

50. 

Total 3.673 


Rajapotani-Malwa 


1. 

Khapdelavila 

5.M31 

2. 

AgravkU 

13,503. 

3. 

Jaisav&la 

5,912. 

4. 

Jaisa>^Ia DaA 

94. 

5. 

Pallivila 

452. 

6. 

Osavila 

122. 

7. 

Saitavila 

1. 

8. 

Bagberavila 

3,492, 

9. 

Sriroila 

660. 
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Mabm of Omm PopolMion 


10.' 

Snmils Oaift 

42. 

11. 

Paravtre 

8,681. 

11 

Cbausake P«r8v8ra 

729. 

11 

Padmkvail P&ravftra 

1297. 

14. 

Lanccho 

100. 

15. 

Oollpilrva 

376. 

16. 

Golilire 

1,565. 

17. 

Baraiyi 

1,511 

18. 

HooM^a DM8 

10^639. 

19. 

Honu^a VUk 

846. 

20. 

Kataoert 

635. 

21. 

Charaoafare 

170. 

21 

JEAgadk Porava6a 

1,239. 

23. 

Sttnaiyi 

194. 

24. 

Atili 

254. 

25. 

LohiyI 

52. 

26. 

OolasiAgire 

258. 

27. 

Kharauvk 

720. 

28. 

Ayodbykvia 

194. 

29. 

Chitto^k DasA 

274. 

30. 

Chilto^k Via 

551. 

31. 

Mcva^U 

85. 

31 

Gojara 

15. 

33. 

NarasiriihapurE 

1,527. 

34. 

Narasiibhapurk Das8 

1,591 

35. 

Narasimhapuii Vts8 

4,374. 

36. 

Nigada DaU 

897. 

37. 

Nkgadk Visa 

1654. 

38. 

Selavkra 

433. 

39. 

Binaikiyk 

451 

40. 

L8da 

5. 

41. 

Nemi 

53. 

42. 

Nal Jaina 

4. 

43. 

Badbai Jaina 

3 
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Serial KecM of OaaW PopaUtioa 

Ko. _ 


44. 

Pokart Jaina 


2. 

45. 

Brahmapa Jaina 


10. 

46. 

SuDltra Jaina 


8. 

47. 

Mabdri Jaina 


16. 

48. 

Jaina 

Tout 

Punjab 

3. 

1^,293. 

1. 

Khandelavala 


616 

2. 

Agravala 


23,246 

8 

3. 

Bu^heia 


4. 

Padmavatl Paravira 


353 

5. 

Jaisavala ■ 


203 

6. 

Otavftla 


179 

7, 

Paravara 

Toul 

10 

24,615 


Central ProvlBcts 


1. 

Kbapdelavala 

1,293 

2. 

AgravUa 

393 

3. 

Jaisavila 

86 

4. 

Palliv&la 

57 

5. 

GabgeravlUa 

636 

6. 

SeuvbU 

9,112 

7. 

Bagberav&Ia 

741 

8. 

I^pa^ivaia 

8 

9. 

Parav&ia 

23,519 

la 

Chausake Paravbra 

548 

11. 

Padmkvatl Paravtra 

146 

12. 

LaroechO 

218 

13. 

Oolbparva 

9,476 

14. 

CoUlbre 

1,900 

15. 

Hilmada Dasb 

43 


12$ 
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8^ KuMofCwM 

Ifo. 

FopvUtioo 

16. 

K«teDer& 

61. 

17. 

Badaoeri 

SOI. 

18. 

Charan&gare 

1,777. 

19. 

Dh4ka{l« 

i.iio. 

20. 

Porav6(}a 

277. 

21. 

PonivftfU JIAgstU VtsI 

540. 

22. 

Porav^a JUigafU 

517. 

23. 

Kto&ra 

303. 

24. 

Samaiyyi 

913. 

2S. 

Pafichavtse GolipQrva 

194. 

26. 

At&tl. 

213. 

27. 

Chaiurtba 

22. 

2$. 

PalWhaina 

18. 

29. 

Colii6$hSre 

24. 

30. 

AyodbyivUi Tlrapapantbi 

208. 

31. 

Ayodhybvfts} 

99. 

31 

KrishoapakshI 

62. 

33. 

Kirnboja 

85. 

34. 

G&ndhi 

20. 

35. 

Bbftvaslifara 

27. 

36. 

Bioaikiyft 

3,225. 

37. 

Nemk 

263. 

3$. 

U4a 

194. 

39. 

DbavaU 

33. 


Total 

58,864. 


Bombay 


1. 

Khapflelavila 

4,814 

2. 

Agra Vila 

596 

3. 

Jaiuvila 

1,068 

4. 

OsavUa 

383 

5. 

Para\^ 

48 

6. 

Cbaughale 

160 

7. 

Padmlvati Paravira 

12 
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8«ci>) 

N». 

KwiMOfOMt* 

Population 

8. 

Humma^ Das& 

7,391 

9. 

Humma(U Visk 

1,709. 

10 . 

OsivUa Visit 

45. 

11. 

KaUutRcrft 

3. 

12. 

‘Cbaraoiigare 

40. 

13. 

Ba^eravftla 

91. 

14. 

^rimkla 

59. 

15. 

SamkavUa 

40. 

16. 

Saitavala 

11,771. 

17. 

Kkskra 

9,631. 

18. 

Chalurtba 

68,431 

19. 

Paflcbama 

24,553, 

20. 

Upkdhy&ya 

U16. 

21. 

Mevftdli Via 

479. 

22, 

Mev60& Daa 

2. 

23. 

Mevbdi 

1,591. 

24. 

Bog&ra 

1,432. 

25. 

Dhaka4a 

161 

26. 

Digaibbara Jaina 

198. 

27. 

Srkvaka 

70. 

28. 

Chitaudb 

31 

29. 

OolapQrva 

70. 

30. 

Jaina BOhmana 

18. 

31. 

Binaikiyb 

1 

31 

Sadara 

6. 

33. 

Narasidibapuiii Daa 

1.007. 

34. 

Lain echo 

8. 

35. 

Poravh^ 

8. 

36. 

Lftfla 

191. 

37. 

GolUlire 

1 

38. 

K&ihboja 

620. 

39. 

Tbagara Bogara 

53. 

40. 

Narasimhapua 

98. 

41. 

fCburaaie 

240. 


J-17 
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MandofOuto PopaUUoa 


42. Mi^a Jaina 23. 

43. Tagara 8. 

44. Jaina 263. 

45. Harada 236. 


Total 1,38,957. 


Madras^Mysore 


1 . 

KhjqtdalAV&U 


1 

1 

Oigamtara Jaina 


9,481 

3. 

PaAobama 


7,985 

4. 

Jaina Brahmana 


661 

5. 

Qiaturiha 


831 

6. 

JalsavEla 


115 

7. 

Kbsara 


53 

8. 

Sai ta vUa 


5 

9. 

Paravbra 


59 

10. 

Srimbli 


19 

11. 

PadmbvBtl Piravani 


9 

12. 

^rbvaka 


8,397 

13. 

Bogbra 


999 

14. 

Vai^ Jaina 


242 

15. 

Indra Jaina 


II 

16. 

Purohila Brbhniana 


15 

17. 

Kshatriya Jaina 


87 

18. 

Sbdara Jaina 


11,235 

19. 

Anyadhamu 


70 



Toul 

41,216 
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- APPENDIX IX 

Names of * Gotnu' found amoog Agarai^la Jainas 
as given by various authors. 


Sotiol . 
No. 


NosMO of ‘ Ootroo ’ giToo by 


Otooko 

Sbomaa Join. P. D. 

Ranialalojl 

1. 

Garga 

Garga 

Garga 

Gara 

2. 

Gobhila 

Gobhila 

Goila 

Ooyala 

3. 

Gautama 

Garavlla 

Kacbchhala 

Singala 

4. 

Maitreya 

Batsila 

Kauiala 

Mahgala 

5. 

Jaimiai 

Kisila 

Vindala 

T&yala 

6. 

Saihgala 

Siihhala 

Phklana 

Taraio 

7. 

VlLsala 

Mohgala 

SfAgala 
or SiAgbala 

KksaU 

8. 

Aurana 

Bhadala 

Jaitrala 
or Jindala 

VEAsala 

9. 

Kau^ika 

Tihgala 

Mantrila 
or Mitrela 

Airaiia 

la 

Kaiyapa 

Erapa 

Tuhgala 

Thcrafu) 

11. 

Tandeya 

Tftyala 

Thyala 

Siatala 

12. 

Mindavya 

Terana 

Vaihiala 

Mintala 

13. 

Vasishtha 

Thihgala 

KaAsala 

Jhindhala 

14. 

Mudgala 

Tittila 

mgala 

Kindhala 

15. 

Db&nyasha 

Nitala 

Mahgala 

Kachhila 

16. 

Dbclana or 
Dhauma 

Tundala 

Airina 

Harahara 

17. 

Taitariya 

GoHa or Goina 

Madhukula 

Vachchbila 

I7t. 

Nagendra 

Bindala 

Gavadhara 
or Gavana 



APPENDIX X 

Names of * Cotras ’ found in the ^mhla caste of Jainas. 


NftM of Oolr* Nomo of Oowo 

~ Clcattriyh. ^ 

J. Kahondhiyi. 4. Kilerh. 
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Nimt 9t Ootr* 


8«rlM 

No. 


Norn* of Ootro 


SotIo) 

No. 


5. Kltdaiyc. 

6. Kuritdtka. 

7. KlU. 

8. Kutblinye. 

9. Koica^ 

10. KatKliyi. 

11. Kauka£a:Uia. 

12. Kambotiyl. 

13. Khagala. 

14. Khkreda. 

15. Khaura. 

16. Khaucha^iyk. 

17. Khaiuifliyk. 

18. Gadaudagtik. 

19. CaUkate. 

20. Capattoiyt. 

21. Gadaiyk. 

22. Gil&h8l&. 

23. Gindo^tyl. 

24. Gojariyft. 

25. GU<ara. 

26. Ohevariyft. 

27. Ohaughadiyi. 
2$. Cbarada. 

29. ClOfidi. 

30. Chugala. 

31. Chadiyi. 

32. Chaoderivila. 

33. Cbbakkadiyt. 

34. ChhUtyk. 

35. JaUkau. 

36. Japda. 

37. jQpdibftla. 

38. Jftfib. 


39. JUmachQra. 

40. TUka. 

41. TUkari)^ 

42. TlAgada. 

43. (XabarL 

44. pagada. 

45. PoAgariyft. 

46. phaura. 

47. phaudU. 

48. Tavala. 

49. Tkdiyt. 
so. TurakyL 

51. DiiUja. 

52. DhanUiyft. 

53. DhOvank. 

54. DhQpada. 

55. Dhykdhryk. 

56. Tkvi. 

57. Narata. 

58. DakshapaU. 

59. Nkchapa. 

60. Nindarivlla. 

61. Nivahatiyt. 
6Z Niraduma. 

63. Nivahadi^ 

64. Parunftfia. 

65. Pachausaliyk. 

66. Padavidiyk. 

67. Paserapa. 

68. Paflchobho. 

69. PaAchksiyft. 

70. PltkpL 

71. Ptpadagota. 

72. POrabiyb. 
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Naim of OotM 

NO* 

73. Phalavadhiyft. 

74. Phipha. 

75. PbophaUyft. 

76. PbOsapApa. 

77. Bah&puriyb. 

78. Bara^ 

79. Badaliyt. 

80. Banddbi. 

81. Bifihakate. 

82. BaJaaxa. 

83. BangoU. 

84. Bayad&- 

85. Vimatilaka. 

86. VicbacU. 

87. Bauhaliyi. 

88. Bhadraaavkla. 

89. Bha(i(liy&. 

90. Bhklodi. 

91. Bhcibara. 

92. Bhapdkriyk. 

93. BbkdOAgfc. 

94. Bbotha. 

95. Mabifnab&la. 

96. Maudiiyb. 

97. Maraddia. 

98. MahataniyfL 

99. Mabakute. 

100. Marabati. 

101. Matburiyb. 

102. Masoriya. 

103. Madbalapuri. 


BoriM 

No. 

Kmm of Gk>tra 

104. 

Mklavi. 

105. 

MkrOnabaia. 

106. 

MtadotiylL 

107. 

Mosala. 

108. 

Mo^. 

109. 

Muite*. 

iia 

Mundbfliyi. 

111. 

lUilika. 

112. 

Rabkibipa. 

113. 

Rlbaliina. 

114. 

Lavkhall. 

115. 

La^lkrOpa. 

116. 

Sagaripa. 

117. 

I.a4avail. 

118. 

sa^y^ 

119. 

Sitfibha(latL 

120. 

SidhOfla. 

121. 

Sudiadi. 

122. 

Soho. 

123. 

SauflhiyI. 

124. 

Hadigapa. 

125. 

Hedao. 

126. 

Hidaura^ 

127. 

Abgaripa. 

128. 

AkodOpada. 

129. 

ObariL 

i3a 

Bohara. 

131. 

Sabgariya. 

131 

Palahota. 

133. 

Gbogbariya. 

134. 

KMchaliya. 
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APPENDIX XI 

A List showing Gotras, Dynasties, Places of Origin and 
Family Deities found in the KhaotJeUvala Caste. 


8. No. 

Ooua 

Rajoput* 

DjiuatY 

PUoo of 
Ongin 

Pamtty 

Doity 

1 

t 

a 

4 

a 

1. 

Stha 

Chauhbna 

Khandelo 

Chakrevari 

2. 

Pbtapi 

Tail vara 

Pkdhanl 

Ama 

3. 

Pipadivila 

Chaub&oa 

Pipadi 

Cbakreavar! 

4. 

Dausft 

Ra^u(U 

Daus& 

Jamiya 

5. 

Sethi 

Soma 

Sethhpiyo 

Cbakrdvari 

6 . 

Bhaush 

Cbaubina 

Bhausapi 

Nandapi 

7. 

Gaudbii 

Gaudbada 

Gaudhapi 

Matapi 

8. 

CblodOvRdR CtundeUi 

CbandQvada 

Mata pi 

9. 

Maulbyh 

Thimara 

Mau^ya 

Aurala 

10. 

Ajamerh 

Gaudn 

Ajameryo 

NkndapS 

II. 

Daradaudyb Chauhima 

Daradauda 

ChakrejvaVl 

12. 

Oadaiyb 

Cbaub&na 

Gadayau 

Chakredvan 

13. 

Phhbdyft ' 

Chaubina 

Pahadi 

ChakredvaH 

14. 

BhOAcha 

Sdrya 

BhOAchhada 

Amapa 

15. 

Vi^ 

Hema 

Vpjapi 

Amapa 

le. 

Vajjama' 

bhriiya 

Hema 

Vajamkai 

Maubap! 

17. 

Rhitka 

Soma 

Raloll 

Aurala 

18. 

PUaudyh 

Tafivara 

ntodi 

Padmavati 

19. 

Gagavhla 

KactihRvi 

Gagavlpi 

Jamaviya 

20. 

PMyadh 

Cbauhbna 

PadapI 

Cbakredvari 

21. 

Saunt 

SaulaAkhi 

Saubani 

Amapa 

22. 

viiaia 

Thimara Sauma Vilila 

Aurala 

23. 

Viralllk 

Kuruvarnsi 

Cbbod VUaii 

Sauuta 

24. 

Vinykyakya 

Gabalauta 

Vinyiyakl 

Vetbi 

25. 

VahkIvUa 

Mauhila 

Vkiikall 

Jip! 

26 . 

lUsalavtla 

Mauhila 

Kinisali 

Jipi 

27. 

Ftpalh 

Saudh& 

Papal! 

Amapa 

28. 

Sau^t|u 

SOryavarhfi 

Saugapt 

Kanhadt 
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t3S 


1 

s 

a 

« 

s 

29. 


KachhAvA 

JAdjhari’ 

JamavAya 

30. 

Katftryft 

KachhAvk 

KatAryA 

JamavAya 

31. 

Vaida 

Sauradl 

VadavAsA 

Ama(u 

32- 

Taugyi 

PafivAra 

Tau^i 

PAvadi 

33. 

BohorA 

Saudbk 

Bohori 

Sautad. 

34. 

KAIA 

KuruvariUl 

KulavAdi 

Saubap! 

3S. 

CbhAvadyA 

Chauhana 

CbhAvadyA 

Aurala 

36. 

LaugyA 

SOryavaifiti 

La^iiu 

Amap! 

37. 

LuhAdy8 

MaurathyA 

LuhAdyA 

Lausila 

3S. 

BbapdasAlS 

SaulaAkhi 

BhapdasAlI 

Amap! 

39. 

Dagadavata Sauladkb! 

Daradauda 

Amapo 

40. 

Chaudbari 

Taflvara 

CbaudhatyA 

PadmAvati 

41. 

Pautalyi 

Gahatauta 

PaulalA 

PadmAvad 

42. 

Gindaudyb 

SaudbA 

CinhaudI 

Sridevi 

43. 

SikbOnyA 

SaudbA 

SAkbOfu 

SiravarAya 

44. 

Anaupadyb 

ChandeU 

AnaupadI 

MAlapi 

45. 

Nigaut)^ 

Gauda 

NAgaud 

NAfldap! 

A6. 

PAAgulya • 

ChauhAna 

PAbgulyo 

Chakrdvan 

47. 

BhOl&(iyb 

CbaubAna 

BhOlApI 

Cbakre^vari 

4S. 

rilalyk 

ChauhAna 

I^lalyo 

Chakre^ri 

49. 

Buoamall 

CbauhAoa 

BanamAla 

Chakrdvari 

SO. 

Aradakn 

CbaubAna 

Aradaka 

Cbakre^var! 

51. 

Rkvatyk 

Tbunara- 

lauma 

RAvatyau 

AuUla 

52. 

Maud! 

Tbtmarasauma Maudabasi 

Laurala 

53. 

Kaukaiia- 

rtjyA 

Kuruvamu 

KaukaparAjyA 

Saunala 

54. 

Jugarftjyk 

Kunivarriii 

JugarAjyA 

SauDoIa 

55. 

MOlarlyyA 

Kuruvamil 

MOlarAjyA 

Saunala 

56. 

Chhabadyk 

KunivamS 

ChhibadyA 

Saunala 

57. 

Dukadk 

DOjAla 

DukadA 

HemA 

58. 

Gaud 

DOjAla 

GautadA 

HemA 

59. 

Kulabl^yA Dojkla 

KulabbAid 

HemA 

60. 

Vaura* 

DOjAla 

Vaurakbafidl 

HemA 


kbaiidyfc 
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61. 

Sarspatyii 

Mauhila 

62. 

Clura{iaky4 

CbauhAna 

6X 

NigirdyA 

Gau^ 

64. 

Nirepiulyft 

Oauda 

65. 

SanvadyA 

Gauda 

66. 

K*^ava(U 

Cauda 

67. 

SAmbharyA 

ChaubAna 

6g. 

Haladyt 

Mauhila 

69. 

SaumagasA 

Oahalauta 

7a 

BambA 

SaudhA 

71. 

ChauvAAyA 

ChauhAoa 

72. 

RAjahamsa 

SaudhA 

73. 

AbaAkATyA 

SaudbA 

74. 

BhOiAva^yi 

Kuruvamil 

75. 

MaulasarA 

SaudhA 

76. 

BbAAga^lA 

Khimara 

77. 

Lauha^yA 

MauratbA 

78. 

KbeirapAl^ DtyAla 

79. 

RAjabhada 

SAAkhalA 

sa 

BhuAvAlyA 

KachhAvA 

81. 

JaUvApyA 

KachbAvA 

82. 

VadAlyA 

Thimara 

83. 

LAthivAla 

SaudhA 

84. 

NirapA]yA 

Sora^ 


Sara pat] 

Jipadcvi 

Cfairadaki 

Chakre^vari 

Nivagada 

NAadap] 

Nirafdda 

NAndapi 

SaravadyA 

NAndaiil 

Kadavagan 

NAudapI 

SAihbbaryo 

Chakrdvan 

Haralauda 

JAnidbayAdA 

Saumada 

Chaulhi 

Bambili 

SikhaiAya 

ChauvaratyA 

Chakreivari 

RAjahamsa 

SikharAya 

Ahafikara 

Sikhapya 

BhasavadyA 

Saiinala 

Maulasara 

SikharAya 

BhAhgada 

Aurala 

Lauhata 

LauaalagbiyA 

KhetrpAlyau 

HeinA 

RAjabbadarA 

Saraavad 

BbufivAla 

JamavAya 

JalavApi 

JamavAya 

VaoavaudA 

Aurala 

La^vAdA 

iridew 

Nipati 

AmApi 


CHAPTER FOURTH 

MARRIAGE AND POSITION OF WOMAN 
I. WHAT 18 MARRIAOB T 

It is a signiftcant fact about man that when he wants to act, 
be does so in co-operation with others and not individually. He 
always tries to associate with others while performing a particular 
act and he has to act from the very beginning of his life for the 
satisfaction of his elemental needs or impulses. By ekmenUl 
impulses we mean those impulses which are original in human 
nature, in the sense that there are no peoples known to have failed 
to take account of them. Such impubioos are hunger, love, vanity 
and fear* and for (heir realisation man has evolved different 
massive social institutions. The social institutions of marriage 
and family arise out of (be efforts made by mankind to adjust 
(heir activities with a view to satisfy their primordial appetite 
for sex-love. The institution of marriage thus tries to regulate 
the sexual acts of persons livtog in a group. The control of sex- 
impulse is the primary function performed by the institution of 
marriage. But marriage is something more than a regulated sexual 
behaviour. It is qQite different from ordinary sexual union in the 
sense that marriage is more or less durable, it b recognised by 
custom or law, it requires some formality to celebrate the union 
and it gives rise to certain rights and duties both in the case of 
the parties entering the union and in the case of the children bom 
of it.* As (he marriage determines the exact nature of relations 
of the parties constituting a union, it not only regulates (heir 
sexual relations but also settles the problems of descent, inheri¬ 
tance and succession which arise out of marital union. Some 
times, the Utter function is considered more significant than the 
mere regulation of sexual behaviour.* Because of these characte¬ 
ristics of marriage which distinguish it effectively from ordinary 

I. 8an>nM~*Bd K«U*r •• Soiene* of 8ocW»jr, ^^ol. I. p. »l. 

S. Waotormorok t BUtery of Eiwioa tfoiriogo, VoL I. p. SQ. 
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Ksual union, the inrtiiuUon of ro*rri«ge occupies an important 
place IQ the life of a society* 

The insUtution of mtirtage is based on sex-impulse. This 

sex-irapulse is universal among all sorU of people, iu intensity 

has got immense range and it is continuous with the people unlike 
animals. Because of these qualilie* It U quite essential to regulate 
sex-impulse in the intetesu of individual and society. As the 

satisfaction of sex-impulse is attended with good aa well as bad 

results, it cannot bo left unchecked on the ground that it is a 
natural urge. Taking into account the necessity of societal control 
on the free play of sex-impulse mankind has evolved many ways 
to achieve that aim. It is proposed in this Chapter to discuss 
the methods adopted by the Jain community to control the ele* 
mental implusc of love. 

a. THB OBJSOT Of MARJtlAOB 
The object of marriage in Jain community ia definitely not 
the securing of utisfaction derived from sexual acts alone, though 
it may form a small part of the objecL The main purpose of 
marriage is best explained by Papdiia AAdharajl in the following 
manner;— 

eft I 

^ 11 * 

A person should marry a girl endowed with good virtues if 
he wishes to have legitimate children, to get unperterbed sexual 
satisfaction, to enhance the conduct and prosperity of the family 
and to honour Cod, preceptor and other revered things. It is 
pertinent to note that in these objectives put before a married 
person, the first place has been given to begetting children and a 
subordinate position has been assigned to securing sexual pleasure. 
With a view to give more prominence to this aim of marriage, 
Achhrya Jinasena has ordained that 

athr* i-e., one should indulge in sex activity for the specific 
purpose of getting children and that too during the ovulation 
1 . 8. a IL an. 

a. JinaMUS Adi Pwaoa, SS, 186 . 
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period. He has reiterated the same purpose in the following 
stanzas 

flStrt tfsti: B*i: II 

wa; w. fi? I 


U'diyd(<4ft'<*d'\ a^ twaafit; ^ 
qgca araa trf aat i) 

^ srf aR'ifeipi. I 
afa: ^ 


Il> 


This shows that it is the duty of householders to get married. 
The householders should strive to beget children sod to protect 
them. Due to marriage continuity of the society is maintained 
and the Rule of Law { Dbarma) is spread. The society is com¬ 
posed of individuals and the society will expand when there wit] 
be an increase in the number of individuals comprising that comu- 
nity. That is why the main aim of marriage is to get legitimate 
children out of the wedlock. 

Thus among the Jainas, the main purpose of marriage is to 
maintain the continuity of human race by getting legitimate 
children. Here the institution of marriage is viewed dearly in its 
social aspect. There is no religious motive whatsoever in the 
contracting of marriage as such. The necessity of marriage arises 
to provide a legitimate outlet to sexual feelings and to maintain 
the continuity of human race. Both purposes are served by regu¬ 
lating the sexual behaviour of people through (he institution of 
marriage. That is why among the Jainas, like Hindus, ViA^ha or 
marriage is generally considered as obligatory for every person and 
it is included in (be Safirafamskims {L e., sacraments sanctifying 
(be body) through which every man and woman most pass at the 
proper age and time. 

Though Jainas and Hindus regard marriage as obligatory for 
every person, there is a great difference in their outlook in regard- 


1. Ibid. IS. ei-S4. 
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•iflg »o. While Jainu look at the problem from a purely social 
point of view, Hindus treat it from a religious point of view. 
Among the Hindus mairiige is made compulsory for every person 
because the birth of a ton is said to enable one to obtain Moksha. 
Again, it is believed by Hindus that one’s progeny is considerably 
connected with and iiutrureeatal to happiness both in this world 
as well as hereafter. Moreover, the birth of a son is conceived 
by Hirsdut to be specially contributory towards helping the father 
to execute his obligations due to the departed ancestors—one of 
the three debts or obligations which every Hindu is bound to dts* 
charge.* A Hindu has to marry and to get a male child with a 
view to avoid eternal damnatloo in bell after bis death. Accord* 
ing to Hindus, there is an intimate connection between marriage 
and the ultimate object in life, viz., Moksha. As marriage has 
something to do with the emancipation of soul, marriage and 
religion are very closely connected with one another in Hindu 
Society. Thus, the institution of marriage among Hindus loses its 
entirely social character, gets mixed up with religious behaviour of 
the people and becomes a religious act as such. 

In the Jaina religion, on the contrary, marriage is not treated 
as a religious duly but is considered as a purely social act- It is 
regarded more in the nature of a civil contract than of a religious 
ceremony.* Its object is to maintain the continuity of human 
race and not to obtain salvation by securing male offspring. 
Marriages are entered into for purely practical reasons and reli¬ 
gion has nothing to order in this respect. It is not ordained in 
Jaina religion to marry for emanespation of soul. Marriage is not 
concerned with life bereaner. When no offerings are to be made 
to the forefathers, the question of discharging obligations due to 
departed ancestors does not arise. Jaina-scrlptures do not lay down 
elaborate rules and regulations regarding marriage. Marriage is 
completely based on customs of people designed to adjust the life 
of persons in this worid as it is not concerned with the happiness 
of persons hereafter. If marriage among Jaioas would have been 

1. VsUTalkftr; Blodn SoeUI laattiuUoM, pp, 149-160. 
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bssed on their Agamas (i. e. basic religious books), it would 
have been practically the same throughout many centuries and 
there would not have been a great diversity of customs regarding 
various aspects of marriage throughout the country. Since 
marriage practices of Jainas differ to a considerable extent, it is 
clear that the institution of marriage is based on local customs 
and not on holy scriptures.* From this it need not be inferred 
that the Jaina holy books do not refer to marriage at all. They 
do discuss the subject of marriage but in this respect tbcir basic 
stand is that a lawful wife U necessary for a man for the succ^ 
ful completion of his house-holder’s life. They do not prescribe 
ar.y rules regarding the matters like her age, qualificaUons. gotra, 
caste, race, etc., as these are based on local customs. There is 
practically little relation between marriage customs and Jama 
scriptures. It is true that sometimes we notice that in Jama books 
while narrating particular evenu, references are made and 
opinions given on the marriage customs connected with the events. 
But we cannot accept such opinions as applicable for all places 
and times since such opinions were given by uking into account, 
marriage customs prevailing at that time.* This means that 
marriage customs referred to in Jaina books gre not binding on 
Jainas for all lime to come and they are free to devise their own 
customs according to local conditions. 

Id Hinduism there is a direct connection between marri^ 
and religion. In Jainism, however, there is an indirect connection 
between marrUge, like any other custom, and religion. For 
Jainas the ultimate object in life is the attainment of Moksha, i.e., 
liberation of soul from worldly bondage. The best way, according 
to JainUm, to achieve this aim U to perform right acUon along 
with right faith and right knowledge.* The right action includes 
proper channelising of sexual practices with a view to lead an use¬ 
ful life which serves as a stepping stone for getUag salvaUon. 
Moreover, religion depends for iu existence on the number of its 

1. J«ln.P. D.t VliUtya-ViTabaMnoaiarf. p T?. 

t. MukbUr, 3 . K. s VhrlbakdiatM FnkUa, p. te 
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followers.* The strength of the foUowera can be rigbtAUly main- 
tained through the procreation of legitimate children. Taking 
into account these conoderations It can be stated that the object 
of marriage in Jainism is twofold, viz., (1) to give a legitimate 
outlet to sexual feelings so that the human being may rightly live 
a useful life, enjoying the fniits of Dbarma, Artha and Khma, and 
thus be entitled to attain the great object—the Moksha; and (2) 
to promote the cause of Dharma (Law) by generating righteous 
and chivalrous sons and daughten. It is a duty of the house¬ 
holder to be contended with his own life and to contrive for the 
continuance of the human race.* 

a. MORUALiTy or marriage 

Though marriage, according to Jainas, is more in the nature 
of a civil contract than of a religious ceremony, it is enjoined 
upon every person to effect that contract. The Jaina philosophy 
DO doubt gives more importance Co the policy of renunciation. 
The strict observation of celibacy throughout whole life is dell' 
nitely more valued than indulgence in sensual pleasures. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose from this that Jainism is against 
nurrige. Persons who lead a complete oelebate life are highly 
appreciated, yet those who cannot follow that path are not 
denounced. There are many people who cannot practise the strict 
life of renundaiioD and such persons are advised to get married 
as the next best course. That is why marriage has been included 
in the ^nrasamsklras (i. e. ucnmenis that sanctify the body ) 
through which every Jaina must pau at the proper age and tin>e. 
This arrangement, if not the fear of eternal damnation, as in 
the case of Hindus, makes it obligatory for every Jaina to get 
married. Moreover, it is enjoined upon every householder to give 
of his own accord his daughters in marriage before they attain 
puberty. Further, it has been ordained that those persons who 
will keep their grown-up daughters in their homes without marry- 

I. vidfc a wnT i 
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-ing ihem wouW fall from religion.* In view of ib^ iojuacUons 
parenu ruth in lo contract the marriages of their children and as a 
result we find that in the Jaina community chfld-inarriage was the 
order of the day until a few years ago. 

* 4. FORMS OF UARRIAOB 

The term * forms of marriage ’ is generally applied to denote 
the various types of marriage unions according to the number of 
partners entering the union. Such accepted forms of marrUge 
are four in number, via., monogamy, polygyny, polyandry and 
and group-marriage. But in the Jaina community, as in the 
Hindu community, the forms of marriage are devised according 
to the method of conlraciing a marriage union. The forms of 
marriage are divided into eight categories, viz., the BrAhma. 
the Daiya, the Arsha, the PrUapatya. the Asura. the GcmdharM. 
the Bakskasa and the PaiUcha' The main features of these 
forms are as follows:— 

(i) The BrAhma(or BfAhmya)form: 

In this form of marriage the daughter is given by the fatto 

to a bridegroom, who is learned and well-betavcd, aAer calling 
him (to one’s place) and decorating him as well u the bride 
with valuable ornaments.* 

( ii) The Daivaform: 

The marrying of one’s daughter at the conclusion of a big 
paja or ceremonious worship of the holy Tirthaikara to the 

T py t VivSli* P^dh«i, p. *. 

etatii foiii i 

IT awi: a a 

an ^ rJgawsiR i 

arrtw hi u U ■ 

X Vid* wTifl Vctut amriMwaws i 

irfwar infwVa ^wraiftiiftsw^i a T,v. A. xi» to. 

a. Vid* (i) wtifhwi ^ won i 
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Director of ceremonies who b»s officisied it ihe PuiA is termed ts 
Ddiramaniage. Here the daughter is pvcn as a gift to the 
bridegroom ^ 

(iii) The Xrdia form : 

Here the father fives bit dau^ier in marriage to the bride¬ 
groom, after accepting from him a small of a suit or two of 
the wearing apparel or a cow and a bull. The gift it received by 
the father in accordance with requirements of Dharma and the 
marriage ceremony is perfwmod according to the prescribed 
mode.* 

(iv) The Prijipotya form: 

The ^ving away of the girl as a pft by the father with a mere 
blessing “ You may together engage yourselves in the performance 
of Dharma " is the PraUpatya marriage.' Probably In this from 
the bridegroom applies for the hand of the bride, and perhaps, it 
is also not necessary that be should be unmarried.* 

( V) The Xwa form : 

Obtaining the bride by (mying for her an adequate sum of 
money to her father and the like is the Asura marriage.* 

1. Vi<u li) Et jjifiwl ' 
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( vi ) The Giruiharya form: 

The union of the bri^c and the bfidegroom due to Ihdr 
mutual love and conaeot and without the penniMion of their 
parents and brothers is the Gindharve marriage.^ 

( vii ) The Rikshasa form : 

Carrying away by force after the killing (of parents etc), of a 
weeping and crying girl b the Rakshasa marriage.* 

( viii) The R(diacha form : 

Violating a senseless, helpless and sleejnng girl and marrying 
her is the PoUichaform.* 

Though forms of marrUge have been divided tnto eight 
categoriw, all of them have not been approved m rijji* types of 
marriages to bo practised by the people. Out of these, the fint 
four are termed Dharmya or Arya (i. e. meritorious or approved) 
marrUges and the last four are considered Adharmya or Papa 
(i. e. sinful) marriages.* The fint four are commended because 
such marriages are contracted with the mutual consent of the 
pareou of the bride and the bridegroom and the bride U given by 
her father as a gift to the bridegroom in accordance wi^ the 
prescribed mode of marriage at the time. The last four forms of 
marriage are denounced for obvious reasons. In the Asura 
marriage money is actually paid to the bride’s father. No doubt, 
in the Arsha form the bride’s father receives something from the 

Tid* < 1) arw w i 

niw4: wrawmi: n t, v. a., xi, re. 

ntaiji N.V..SI,*. 

1 via* (1) fw finfi ^ ^ rfisiwft ^ctfl • 
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brid^room bot here the father does so according to the require* 
meots of Dbama and not with a view to sell his daughter. The 
Crdvuftorra marriage is contracted completely without the consent 
of the parents. The Rik^aso marriage involves the forcible 
abduction of a girl after committing acts of violence against the 
kinsmen of the bride. The Patka^ marriage intentionally per* 
petntcs violence on a ^rl who is placed in a very helpless condi- 
dftion. and that it why sometimes it is considered as the worst of 
all marriages.* As tbex four forms of marriage are sinful, no 
fixed mode is prescribed by Achhryas for contracting such 
marriages.* 

There is a diflereoce of opinion as regards the most prevalent 
form of marriage at present in the Jaina community. According 
to Achhradinakara,* (he only form of marriage that can be 
practised at present is tbe Pr^apatya marriage as the other three 
of the approved forms of marriage, viz., Brithma, Daita and 
cannot exist in the present Kali age.* On the other hand. Mr. 
C. R. Jain thinks (hat nowadays only the Brahma form of 
marriage can be said to be prevalent as tbe rest have all become 
obsolete.* Since the Detya and ^sha fomu of marriage are not 
definitely practised now, h matters little whether the most prc* 
valent form of marriage is called as either Brihma or 
Prdjapetya. 

If we compare the forms of marriage as conceived by Jainas 
with those of Hindus, H would be found that not only the number 
and nam« of forms are exactly the tame but they do not differ in 
tbdr contents also. Yet there is a significant diifereoce between 
their view<poio(s reprding the consideration oflawftil and unlaw* 
ful forms of marriage. According to the Hindus, the (i) Brahma, 

(tl) Daiw, (iii) A/tha, (iv ) Pr^apatya, ( vi) Giindhorva 
and (vii) RdtsAose, are lawful marriages, while (be remaining 
two forms, viz, ( v) Xsura and (viii) /’utidcAe are uoiawful and 

1. Jain a R. I op ofs. p. US. 
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should never be precUscd.* The J&iiuu, on the other hand, 
recommend only the first four fornu, viz., the <») Brohna, < ii) 
Daiva, (iii) Afsha, and (iv) Pnjdpatya, as approved forms of 
marriage.' 

In the approved forms of marriage the most important point 
to note is that the bride is always given by her father as a gift to 
the bridegroom. In the absence of the father the question arises 
regarding the competent person to give tbe maiden in marriage. 
In this connection a descending order of maiden’s near relatives is 
fixed and it is enjoined on them to undert-'lce, in tbe order given, 
the respotuibiliiy of contracting marriage. The specified order is 
as follows ;• The father, the grand-father, tbe brother, tbe uncle, a 
person of the same gotra, the preceptor, tbe maternal grand-father, 
and the maternal uncle. It Is further made clear that in tbe ab¬ 
sence of all these relatives who are asked to pve a maiden in 
maniage,-5he may do SvayaAvara. i. e., choose her partner 
according to her own will; but this can be done only in the case 
of extreme trouble*. 

S. QCALlFIOATlOir OF PARTIBS TO TH* UNION 

Various qualifications and disqualifications to be noted in 
tbe bride and bridegroom before tbe marriage is oontiacted are 
mentioned at a great length in Jaina books. It is stated that tbe 
following nine things should be marked in a bride-groom before 
giving a daughter to him in marriage, viz., caste, absence of 
disease, age, character, education, bodily suture, wealth, parents 
and members of the family.* In general the bridegroom should 
be gentle, healthy, of noble descent, endowed with long life and 
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moral qualities and handsome.* A person should not be accepted 
as a bridegroom if be is found wanting in some limbs, impotent, 
diseased, of bad family, full of vices, always sad and of a very 
low position.* 

As regards the attributes of a bride it has been laid down 
that one should marry a girl wbo is of one’s own caste, but not 
of the same gorra and wbo is endowed with indications of long 
life, excellent virtues and other accomplishments such as learning 
etc.* Along with the caste, gotra and other accomplishments it 
should bo seen that the girl suitable for marriage should be beauti¬ 
ful, younger and smaller than the bridegroom and coming from a 
family comprising many members.* A long list of disqualifies- 
tioas pertaining to a ^rl bas been given and it has been 
eqjoined not to marry a maiden possessing all or some of these 
disqualifications.* As a guiding principle it is stated that a 
maiden should be avoided tike a tigress if she is sinful, diseased, 
unchaste, shameless or immodest, and having leucoderma.* 

In the accomplishments to be found in the bride and bride¬ 
groom. it would be seen that, more prominence bas been given to 
their family position and their individual charactar, especially 
thdr pre-marital sexual behaviour. The bride to be selected for 
marriage must, in ibe first instance, be pure. While denouncing 
pre-marilal licence it bas been laid down that it it better to marry 
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a prostitute thao to marry an uncbaite maiden.' Tliis demand 
for virginity in the girl to be married ia found among Hindus* and 
others. It would be a double standard of morality if pre-marita] 
chastity is expected only from the fenuile side. This is avoided 
by prescribing the same rules for males also. It has been empha¬ 
tically stated that the death of a maiden is preferable to giving her 
in a family of doubtful character.* 

«. AOS 07 MARRIAOB 

Rules regarding the proper age of marriage vary with different 
kinds of people. It is natural that that age should be prescribed 
ss the suitable age for marriage for both males and females when 
they get their sexual maturity. This » neocssary because marriage 
partners have to underwke a life of sex-experience. Taking this 
fact into account the Jaioa books prescribe that the consume- 
tion of marriage should uke place soon after the marriage cere¬ 
mony.* which means that the parties to mariial union must have 
atuined sexual maturity. As in Jaioa literature we come acroa 
many instances of marriages contracted according to Girvdharva 
or Svayamvara systems, it can be presumed that marriage partners 
were sufficiently grown up at the time of marriage.* From the 
words ‘ sfhrvrnRvrrrsrmT * (l.e. having attained youth) occur 
ring in Jaina books it can be seen that marriage is recommended 
only for grown-up ladies. In ‘ Pravachanaskroddhhra ’ it has 
been mentioned that the progeny bom of a couirie, wherein the 
mother’s age is 16 years, and the father’s 23 years, is bound to be 
strong.* Moreover, it is the solemn duty of a father not to keep 
a grown-up daughter without marriage as it would mean falltog 
from the path of religion.* A popular saying in ancient India 

1. Vide at ^ *TfaacV*Ut«n: uftuj: I K. V., SI, S4. 
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Staled ibat, if after the attainmeot of puberty of a maideo, her 
fuardiatu fail to arrange for her marriage, they go to bell.> From 
this it appears that child-marriages as well as late marriages were 
denouDcod by Jainas. Of course opinioos differed as to when 
males and females atuioed puberty. According to Somadeva a 
girl of 12 years and a boy of 16 years become competent for sex- 
action,* and this can be regarded as the proper age of marriage 
recommended for adoption by the Jainai. In view of this we can 
safely say that the prevalence of child-marriage system among 
Jainas until recent limes was not sanctioned by religion. The 
practice of child-marriages has at preaent become obsolete due to 
the effect of pessing of Sarda Act and the general awakening 
among Jainas as a result of spread of modern education. 

As regards the proper -difference of age between the two 
partners of marital union it has been qiecifically mentioned that 
if the bridegroom is older than the bride by two years, he is 
the best bridegroom ; if be is older by 5 years, he is a good 
bride-groom or he can be tolerated and if be is older by more than 
ten years, be is a worst bridegroom.* It has been Airther stated 
that in any case the bride should not be more in age than the 
bridegroom as such a lady is regarded like the mother.* 

7. OHOIOB OF PiUtTtfEliS 

By choice of partners we mean the latitude of freedom given 
to the parties to the marital union to choose their partners. The 
choke of partners constitutes an imporunt part in the institution 
of mtrriage. Complex libeHy in the choice of partners is never 
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given to the members who wish to enter the marital union. On 
the contrary rules and regulations are made with a view to limit 
the field from which the choice of partners can be effected. The 
broadest set of restrictions as to who shall or shall not marry 
whom concerns itself with prohibiting marriage without or within 
a given group, and thus prescribing endogamy (in-marriage ) or 
exogamy (out-marhage ).* The endogamous rules forbid the 
members of a particular group to marry any one who is not a 
member of the group, and exogaroous rules forbid the memben 
of a particular groop to marry any one who is a member of the 
group. These two sets of rules are by no means contradictory in 
so far as they refer to different groups.* Let ui see the nature 
end extent of endogamous and exogaroous rules in the Jaina 
community. 

In the Jaina community full freedom was given to the people 
in the choice of their partners from the very beginning. No 
restrictions regarding race, religion, caste, creed, etc. were placed. 
The choice was relegated to the sweet will of the people. In fact 
the most prevalent form of marriage was Svayamvara wherein 
the maiden ^ected her lover according to her own will, and 
there was no question whether the lover belonged to a high or a 
low family.* Because of this latitude of freedom given in $va- 
yaihvara, it has been considered as the most ancient form in the 
sacred literature and it is regarded as the best among various forms 
of marriage.* 

Due to the prevalence of Svayanivara form of marriage the 
field of selection was very wide. In the beginning Jaina com¬ 
munity was divided into four Varpas, or classes, viz., Brhhmaiias, 
Ksbstriyas, Vaiiyas and ^ras and it would be found from Jaina 
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Purftaas that these classes did not create barrien in whatever way 
in the choice of partners. Marriages among the people of diflerent 
Varpas have been divided into two categories, viz., Savarpa 
Marriage and Asavarpa Marriage. In the Savarpa Marriage a 
member of a partkolar Varpa marries within the same Varpa. 
The Asavarpa Marriage occurs when the parties belong to diff> 
erent Varpas. The Asavarpa Marriage has been further divided 
into two sub-categories, viz, Anuioma and Pmtiloma Marriage. 
In the Anuioma Marriage a bridegroom chooses bis bride from 
a Varpa which is lower than that of bis own Varpa; and in the 
Pratiloma Marriage the bridegroom belongs to a Varpa lower than 
that of the bride. Though Savarpa Marriage was geaeraily 
preferred to Asavarpa Marriage, stDl in Jaina literature we come 
across both the types of Asavarpa Marriage along with the 
Savarpa Marriage. Vasudeva, who was a Kshatriya, married a 
Brlbmapa girl Somasrl by name. Though Sri Kfshpa was a 
Kshatriya he arraoged the marriage of his brother Cajakum&ra 
with a Brahmin girl Somh. Gupavau', the daughter of a Kshatriya 
King ^repika, was married to Ohanyakum&ra, a VaUya of 
UjjayanM Similarly, we hear of the minister Teyaliputta who 
married a goldsmith’s daughter; Gayasukumala, a Kshatriya, 
was betrothed to a Brihmapa girl; King Jayasattu married a 
painter’s daughter, and Bbambhadatta married the girls from the 
Brihmapa and the merchant families.* 

The field of marriage was not limited to the followers of Jaina 
religion alone. The non-Jainas also were considered suitable for 
marriage purposes. When there was not much hostility between 
the followers of various religions in India, the marriages were 
freely contracted between them. There ate many instances where 
marriages were contracted not only among the Jainas themselves, 
but also among parties, of which either was a non-Jaitla or a 
convert to Jainism. Cbelani. the dau^ter of-a Jaina King 
Chetaka of Vaiikli, was married to the Buddhist King Biihbishra. 
King Dbanasena of Raudlmbf followed the Vcdic religion, but his 
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queen Obana^ professed Jainism. Vasumitra, the merchant, 
paid reverence to the Jaina preceptors; but his wife Dhanatri 
was a nonJaioa. The Jaina poet Dbanafijaya and the famous 
Buddhist lexicographer Amarasimha bad their wives from among 
Buddhists and Jainas respectively.* 

Further, in ancient times marriages were contracted by Jainas 
with people, who were either not of the Aryan stock and were 
called Mlechchbas or who resided in foreign countries. Such 
marriages were ooniracted by persons occupying high positions 
and Jaina literature gives numerous examples of such marriages. 
Vasudeva married ‘ Jark!, the daughter of a MIcchchha, and 
their son Jaratkumlira later on look the vow of a Jaina ascetic. 
King L'pairepika, the father of King ^repika of Rkjagrfaa. 
married a MIeebebba maiden by name Tilakasundari. Emperor 
Cbandragupia Maurya, who was a disciple of a Jaina ascetic 
Bhadrabkhu, accepted the daughter of Sdeukos. the King of 
Syria. King Bharata, the ton of the first Jaina Tirthahkara Adi* 
D&tha, had a large number of MIcchchha wive*.* ^ibhadri, a 
Jaina merchant, had been to foreign countries and was married 
to foreign ladies. S&niinitba. the 16th Jaina TirthaAkara, bad 
many thousand MIcchchha wives.* Jinadatti, the founder of the 
Santfera line in Mysore, is said to have married a Nkga virgin.* 
The prince RkjkdhirAia of Cbolas, who professed Jaina religion, 
is said to have bravely gone down into a cavern, and by bis 
radiant beauty won the band of noble daughter of the Nlga race.* 
Besides these wc find that among ancient Jainas it was not 
thought unnatural to marry a befitting girl from any position. 
There are many instances in the Jaina literature which testify to the 
fact that marriages were freely contracted with prostitutes and 
with illegitimBte children. Setba Chkruditta, a merchant, was 
married to Vasantasenk, a famous harlot Prion Chkrucbaodra, 
the SOD of King Amoghadar^na, accepted in marriage a prosti* 
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tute by name KRiDApaUkR.* NRgakumftra had married Kinnari 
and Manohhn, (be two daughters of a prostitute PaAchasuga* 
ndbinl. Vasudeva accepted Priyahguaundarl whose father Aniputra 
was an illegitimate son of SUftyudha and ^ishidatih. an unmarried 
forest girl * The example of Dushyanta and^kuntaU U well- 
known. 

From the above discussion it is clear that in the early stages 
ofJaina community the field of marriage was kept open for all. 
This was in fact due to conception of society as envisaged by Jaina 
Achkryas. The whole mankind was treated as one unit and it was 
divided into four Varpas merely according to the diflerences in 
the avocations they followed for their livelihood.* When there 
was no dilTcrenoe between mao and man, it was but natural that 
fuUiibetty was given to (he Jaioas in the field of choosing their 
partners. 

This practice of complete freedom in respect of choice of 
partners did not bold the field continuously. Later on, now rules 
were prepared to salt the changing conditions from time to time. 
In the first place though the Asavarpa Marriage was allowed, the 
Pratiloma system of it was discarded and it was enjoined upon the 
Jaioas to adopt the Anuloma system. Jioaseoacbhrya recom¬ 
mended the Anuloma form in the specific manner as follows 

qlssqi fft ^ Vtrs I 

h n wt ft3F«n ai: n* 

A Sodra should marry the daughter of a Sodra and not of 
any other Varpa. A VaUya can marry a daughter of Vaiiya or 
^ 0 ^; a Kshatriya of ICshatriya, Vai^ or ^dra^a Brahmin of 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya or ^ra. In the same strain Soma* 
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According to the Anuloisa msnner Brithmatie. Ksbatriya and 
Vai^ can leptimately marry respectively the daughters from 
four, three and two Varpas. This shows that a person can marry 
a girl of a lower Varpa but not of a higher Varpa than that of bis 
own. Thus, a Brihmapa can have wives from all the four Varpas, 
the Kshatriya from three, the Vaiiya from two and the ^Odra 
from only one, Le., a woman of hit own Varpa. This marriage 
rule seems to have been widely practised by Jainas as it it evident 
from the sections of Jaina Law Books on partition pertaining 
to the question of division amonpt the children of wives of 
different Varpas.^ 

Even this freedom of marriage among the four Varpas was 
not allowed for a long time. Subsequently Sodras were cast out¬ 
side from the rest of the Varpas. The first three Varpas, viz.. 
Brahmins, Kshatriyaa and Vaiiyai, were allowed the freedom of 
having inter-marriage and mter-dining relations among themselves 
and not with the Madras who were asked to have dining and 
marriage relations with ^dras alone.* 

We have already seen that the Jaina community was original¬ 
ly divided into four classes only, viz., Brkbmapa, Kshatriya. 
Vaiiya and ^dra, and that the modem Jaina castes developed 
gradually out of these four classes.* We have further noticed 
that the Hindu caste system considerably influenced the Jaioa 
caste-system and that its prominent features are discernible in the 
Jaina community even now.* 

The invariable characteristic of the caste system in India is its 
endogamous nature and its observance of certain rules restricting 
the choice of mates.* It was but natural that these characteristics 
were accepted in toto by the Jaina castes when they were formed. 
Though there were a few instances of inter-marriages between 
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diSereot Jaina castes,* yet the jpeneni rule was to marry in ooe's 
own caste or sub^aste only. Tbc same rule is adhered to even 
now. Along with this came in turn other restrictions which 
virtually limited the field of selection. According to the nature of 
restrktioof limiting the field of selection, following types of 
endogamy are found in the Jaina community at present. 

( f ) Caste or Si^-easte Endogamy ; 

The first restriction was that both the parties to the marital 
union must belong to the same caste * For marital purposes 
a sub<aste acts like a caste and the sub-caste virtually forms an 
endogamous group.* Thus, castes like Saiuvftla, Khapdelavaia, 
Cbaturtha, etc. which have no sub.divisions among them practise 
caste-endogamy. The ^rimlU caste in Gujaittha has been divided 
into sub-castes and these sub-castes form their own endogamous 
groups.* 

( 2 ) Religious or ^ectiomd Endogamy'. 

There are many castes in Jaina society which have got their 
counterparu in other societies. There are Agravalas. Srim&lls, 
Poravhdas. etc. both among Hindus and Jainas and marital rela¬ 
tions exist between them though they follow diflerent religions. 
It is explained that all such castes formerly followed Jainism and 
thou^ later on sonw of their members embraced other religion, 
the former marital relations were continued. But nowadays 
this practice is looked down upon and responsible apd prominent 
associations like All India ^veiAmbara Jaina Conference are 
advising people to contract marriages within the Jaina members 
of their caste.* In the Paravhra caste some are the followers of 
Thrapapantha and the others of different sub-sects of Digambara- 
sect. Formerly, Paravaras were contracting marriagea among 
themselves irrespective of religious differences. Recently, this has 
stopped apd Tgiapapanthi and other Digathbara Panivanu have 
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formed tbeir own endogamous groups. Tbe seme is the case with 
ThrafUpanth! Gol&lhre and other CoUUre, /■ e., GolhUre following 
other sab-sects of Digambara secL^ This can be called as 
religious or sectional endogamy. 

{)) Place or Local Endogamy: 

When members of a particular caste are spread over a wide 
area, their internal contact gets slackended as a result cf which 
marriages are not freely contracted by the memben of tbe same 
caste if they reside in distant places. This gives rise to place or 
local endogamy. Hummadas are dispersed in lUjasthhna, Gitja- 
rhtba and Mahhrfcshtra and there are hardly any marital relations 
between them. Saitavilas are found in tbe Central Provinces and 
Berar, Hyderabad State and Mabfcrhshtra but each part has been 
formed into an endogamous group. Jainas residing in the Ahem* 
edabad City do not give their daughters in marriage to the non¬ 
residents of Ahmedabsd.' In the constitution of Vish ^rimkl! 
sub-caste of Saurishtra (i.e. mainly from Junagadb, Dhorsji, 
Vanthali and Jetpur Talukas) it has been laid down that their 
members should keep matrimonial relations with Vish Srlmklis 
residing up to Bhavanagar, Veraval. Porbunder, Jsmanagar, and 
Kfangrol and not beyond this limit even though the other party 
may be a Vish ^rimhll.* 

( 4 ) Factional or Group Endogamy : 

Due to difference of opinion on certain questions factions 
arise within the members of a caste or a lub^aste and sometimes 
such fhetions arc regarded as barriers for the purpose of contract¬ 
ing matrimonial alliances. This can be termed as factional or 
group endogamy. In the Hummada caste of Sholtpur City there 
were, some years back, two groups led by important persons and 
generally there was absence of marriage relations between the 
groups. Over the question of accepting Bhacthrakas as gurus, 
SaiiaviJas have been split up into two groups and these groups 
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are pnctkaUy eadofeioous. In the Kaira District there are snch 
endogamous groups among ^vethinbara Jalnas. ^ 

From these various types of endogamy existing at present in 
the Jaina community it is clear that the field of selection has been 
limited to a very great extent. The multiplicity of castes and sub* 
castes, their distribution over a wide area, and their divisions into 
different religions and groups, have indeed resulted in creating 
a stage in which practically no choice is left to the people in 
seleciing their marriage partners. 

According to the rules of exogamy a person cannot marry 
within the members of a particular group. There are several such 
exogamous groups within an endogamous group and people have 
to select their marriage partners from outside the exogamous 
^oup and within the endogamous group. The exogamous group 
is generally known as Cotra and it has been enjoined upon the 
Jfainas not to marry a girl from the same Gotra. The Ootras of 
the bride and bridegroom should be different (at the time of 
marriage).* This means that Sagotra Marriage,/.e..marriages 
between the members of the same Ootra, is forbidden and that is 
why Gotra forms one of the important considerations in contrac¬ 
ting a marriage. Therefore, the following facts in respect of 
Jaina Gouas may bo noted. 

In the first place the exact number of Gotras prevailing in the 
Jaina community is not known. Generally they are considered to 
be 84 in number * Prom the published and unpublished works 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye has compiled a list of 140 Jaina Ootras.* 
But these lists are not comprehensive in the sense that they do not 
mention the names of all Jaina Gotras known at present. There 
is a large number of such Ootras. The Agrav&las have got 17^ 
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Ootras, OsavftUu 1444, ICbap^cltvilas 84, Srimllls 135, Poravi^As 
24, Huomadas 18, SaiuvkUs44, etc.* It it said that in Mysore 
there are 130 Oouas among Jatnaa but only 24 are chiefly foood 
to be in vogue at present.* 

Secondly, there is no fixed rule among the Jaioas regarding 
the number of Gotras to be avoided in contracting a marriage. 
Tbit depends on customs prevailing in different castes. Among 
ibe Paravhraa at tome places 16 Ootras are avoided and at 
other places either 8 or 4 or only 2 Gotras are avoided.* The 
Saitav&Ias are supposed to possess many Ootras of which the 
names of only 44 Gotras are available at present, but they regulate 
their marriages by the ciutom of family surnames, i.e., inter¬ 
marriages within the people having the same surname are avoided.* 
Among the Padmavad Paravhras there are no Ootras at all and 
the question of avoiding Ootras does not arise.* 

Thirdly, though Ootras refer to names of personages ftom 
mythological lists, the word ' Gotra * has sufficiently technical 
sense according to Jaina tradition. It has iu place in the famous 
Karma Theory, and it occurs in the scriptures as one of the Eight 
Kansas. According to the scriptures, Gotra signifies the conduct 
of the soul coming down from generation to generadoo. There 
are distinctions of high and low Gotras according as the 
standard of conduct is high or low. It it this Karma that deter¬ 
mines the high or low family for the birth of soul.* This is the 
technical meaning attached to the term ' Gotra * by jAioa authors. 
But it is surprising to find that hundreds of Jaina Gotras pre¬ 
valent in (he Jaina community are quite different from Ibe above 
meaning, there are no high or low Gotras and people are not 
distioguisbed as high or low according to their Gotras.* 
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Fourthly, from the history of origin of these Gotras it will be 
seen that they are not primordial, they were formed in djfTcrent 
times for dUTerent reasons and likewise they might probably be 
discarded in future due to special reasons. There is no underlying 
principle in the formation of these Golras. The Agravllas are des¬ 
cendants of Rijb Agrasena but instead of following the Oolra of 
Agrasena, they instituted 18 new Gotras after the names of the 
princes.* When the inbabiianu of 84 towns were converted to 
Jainism by Jinasena Acbhrya, they were named as Khap^lavilas 
and 84 new Gotras were created out of^4 towns. As the Gotras 
were named after the towns, the Khapddavftlas of each town were 
formed into a separate new exogamous group. * Ratnaprabha 
SOri converted the Rajputs to Jainism, formed them into onccaste 
of Osavilas and divided them into 18 Gotras. Later on. due to 
further additions made to OsavUas by conversion, original Gotras 
were split up and new Gotras were created. Out of these some 
were named after birds and animals, some after places of residence, 
some after professions, some after occupations, some after names 
of persons and some after specific reasons of valour, wisdom, etc.* 
It shows that creation of Gotras was artlAcJal and that Gotras 
can be changed from time to time. In the circumstances persons 
cannot claim any considerable antiquity for a particular Coira as 
Gotras are liable to be discarded, changed or newly created. 

The rules of exogamy are devised mainly with the purpose of 
prohibiting marriages between near relatives. The family consti¬ 
tutes a group of near relatives and it was ordained that members 
of a family should have marital relations outside the family. The 
word ‘ Gotra ’ literally means * an enclosure for cows' but 
gradually It came to mean a family. That is why Gotra was 
considered as a limit within which marriage relations were 
denounced. But later on, Gotra assumed different meanings and 
new rules cropped up to avoid many Gotras insted'of one in 
contracting marriages. This resulted in effecUw encroachment 
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on the freedom of choice of mates. By various types of endogamy 
the field for selection has already been restricted and with ioaease 
io the extent of exogamy the field has assumed a small dimeosion. 

As regards marriage with near relatives following instructioaa 
have been given: 

Prsmrtiftn: ^ II 

^ tTitnft ii ‘ 

It is stated that he who marries his paternal aunt's daughter^ 
the daughter of his mother's brother, or his wife's sister commits 
no sin. iBut if he marrks the daughter of bis mother's sister, a 
girl of his own Ootra, or sister of the mother-in-law, he commits 
sin thereby.* The fact that marriage with father’s sister’s daughter 
or mother's brother's daughter was allowed and that marriage 
with mother's sister’s daughter or father’s brother's daughter (i.e. 
a girl from the aame Gotrn) was not allowed, shows that marriga 
between cross-coosins was prescribed but marriage between 
parallel cousins was forbidden. In actual practice this rule is 
controlled by local usage at the present time. That is why it hu 
been laid down that marriage with maternal uncle’s daughter is 
governed by the customs of the place and the time.* Accordingly, 
the cross-cousin marriage is neither allowed nor practised by 
Jainas in the Northern India but in the Deccan and Karnitaka the 
cross-cousin marriage is not only allowed but preferred also. More¬ 
over, among the Jainas in the Kamhtaka the maternal uncle-niece 
marriage is practised, i e., the daughter is given to her maternal 
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uocle. This is R unique feature of the 'marriage system of 
Kamftuka only and it is obtainable in almost all the castes of 
Karnataka including (he Jaiaas. the Brahmins and the LiA^- 
yatas.* Irrespective of these rules there are some examples no 
doubt, of marriages between very near relatives but they are very 
few and far between. DevakI was married to her father's cousin- 
brother, Vasudeva. King Agrasena's grandsons and grand-daugb* 
ters married among themselves and their progeny is known as 
Agravilas.* According to Jaina mythology, sister marriage was 
prevalttit at the time of Usabba {i.e.. ^shabba, the first Jaina 
TirthaAkara), who married his own sister. There is another case 
of sister marriage when king Pupphaketu allowed his son to marry 
hts own sister.* Further, it is interpreted that Lord ^shabha 
married his two daughters, Brahmi and Sundai^, to hts two sons, 
Bkhvbali and Bharata, respectively.* 

a. UARRIAOS PRBLUUKARIieS AND CEREUONISA 
The institution of marriage, like any other social institution, 
develops out of restrictions imposed upon the conduct of people. 
These limiiations restrict the freedom of people but they are 
necessary for the proper growth of societal life. Up till now wc 
have examined (he inhibitions concerning the ‘ who' of marriage, 
i.e., regulatkms determining who may or may not marry whom. 
It comprises the rules ofeodogamy and exogamy. Now we have 
to see the * bow' of marriage which covers all the proceedings 
which initiate the status and culminate in the wedding and 
attendant ceremonies. Sicce the institution of marriage regulates 
the sexual behaviour and determines the questions of descent, 
inheritance and succession, the whole society is intimately 
concerned with all aspecu of marriage. The societal interest is not 
over by prescribing rules regarding the choice of partners but it 
regulates the manner in which a bride is secured, the union is 
settled and (bo marriage ceremony is performed. 
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The ways of procuring a bride are generally divided into four 
categories, viz., marriage by capture, purchase, service and 
consent.^ A high value was attached to woman in the primitive 
times by reason of the fact that she served as a working force and 
a child'producer. Naturally, she became one of the chief forms 
of booty sought in predatory raids. This forcible seizure of 
woman is known as marriage by capture* It waa the most 
prevalent method in ancient times and the Jainas could not be an 
exception to this. Among the Jainas the Rkksbasa form of 
marriage was practised in which a weeping and crying girl is- 
forcibly abducted possibly after a fight with her near relatives 
and this is nothing but marriage by capture. We have already 
noted that even though the Rkkshau form of marriage is practised 
by both Jainas and Hindus, the former, unlike the latter, do not 
approve it as a right type of marriage to be practised by the 
people.* Marriage by exchange and purchase are better adjust* 
ments than marriage by capture. Marriages are arranged in 
exchange for giving one's own sister in marriage. We read about 
tbe marriage of Devadatta, who married the sister of Dhaoa- 
datta and in exchange gave his sbter in marriage to him.* 
Marriage by exchange is still practised on a very small scale in 
the Jaina community and it is not favoured as it goes against the 
interests of the girl.* In marriage by purchase a wife is obtained 
for money paid to her father's family by tbe husband or his 
father. There are several instances which sufficiently testify to- 
the prevalence of the practice of giving daughter in marriage in 
exchange of money.* Among the eight forms of marriage mcn*- 
tioned above there is an Jlsura form of marriage in which a 
bride is obtained by paying for her an adequate sum of money to- 
her relatives. The Jaina Law<gjvers do not approve this method 
as a right form of marriage to be practised by the people.* At 
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present mnniege by purchRse is resorted to by tow class Jainas 
and in cases where it is difficult to secure a bride by ordinary 
methods. Along with tbe bride-prioe there is the custom of dowry 
in which something is given to the receivers of the bride. By 
a series of transitional practices wife-purcbase passes into what 
looks very tike husband*purchase. It then becomes a duty of a 
right-minded mao, instead of collecting a price for daughter or 
sister, to exert himself to the utmost in providing her with the 
dowry which alone will make her marriage proper and honour* 
able.* There are several insiances which show the prevalence of 
dowry system in Jaina community from ancient times. We hear 
of a King V&phrasi who gave away 1000 villages, 100 elephants, 
plenty of treasure, 1,00,000 of foot soldiers and 10,000 horses to 
hts son-in-law in maniage.* Though there has been a continuous 
propaganda against the dowry-system in Jaina community, even 
now dowry is taken in one form or another. In the method of 
marriage by service a bride is obtained by the bidegroom after 
serving in her house for a prescribed period. This practice is 
observed by the people who are in low stages of civilisation. We 
do not find in Jaina literature any reference to marriage by service 
and it is not resorted to at all by the Jainas. In the case of 
marriage by consent tbe parties enter the marital union with (heir 
mutual consent. There is complete freedom given to both tbe 
parties in selecting their partners. In the Svayamvara form of 
marriage a young lady chooses her life-mate according to her sweet 
will and without any ioterference from tbe elders. We have 
already noted that because of this attitude of freedom given in Sva¬ 
yamvara, it has been considered by the Jaina Acb&ryas as (he roost 
ancient and best form of marriage.* This shows that more im* 
portance was given to the factor of consent in marriage in the 
Jaina community. Along with tbe consent of parlies entering 
(be union, there is a necessity of group-consent. Society has got 
interest in the sexual unions of its members and therefora consent 
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of tbe group is usually given tbrou^ the approval of its represen* 
tatives. It is one of the important duties of Jaioa caste 
paAch&yatas to approve the proposed marital unions of its 
members and tbe latter are etyoiaed, with penalty of excommuni¬ 
cation, not to contract marriages without tbe previous consent of 
tbe caste pafichbyatas. 

Ceremonial surrounds all the events of life which seem im¬ 
portant to men. Marriage is on all counts one of them and 
naturally elaborate rites are performed at the time of the marriige 
ceremony. At present, though the rites and customs of marriage 
among tbe Jainas vary according to the influences of the province 
in which they live, yet they can still be regarded as the same in 
their main features as in ancient times. Such features ate betro- 
ibal, going of the bridegroom to tbe bride's place, visit to the Jaina 
temple and performance of worship by all relatives, placing gar¬ 
land by the bride round the bridegroom's neck on the appointed 
auspicious day and again {performance of worship and rqoicings.* 
Around these main features various rites and customs have grown 
up according to the conditions prevailing in different provinces. 
Hence marriage ceremony among tbe Jainas is not of the same 
kind throu^out India. Still tbe Svetbmbara and Digambara Jaina 
Acb&ryas have tried to give uniformity to tbe rites to be performed 
at tbe time of the marriage ceremony so far at their followers are 
concerned. In this way tbe prominent rites of marriage ceremony 
are practically the same among Svetbmbaras all over India and 
the same is true about the Digaihbaras also. According to 
SvctUmbsuas there are 16 main rites in their marriage ceremony 
as follows: 

1. Mktrklutbikpana 1 Saptakulakarasthkpona 

3. Varagbo^boo ^limantra 4. Hastamellpa 

S. Agnistbapana 6. Homa 

7. Pratbamlibbisbeka $. Ootroebebbra 

9. Mapilapavedipratuhtbi 10. Torapapratishthb 

II. Agatpradaksbipb 12. Kanyidboa 
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11 VAsakshep* 14. DvitiyAbbisbeka 

15. KftramochaQa 16. l^'rvkda* 

For Digambaras the following twenty rites are prescribed as 
a part of their marriage ceremony, viz., 

]. VAgdina 2. Vin&yakavidbAna 

3. Kahkapabandhana 4. Gfbaaathskhra 

5. TonpavtdhJ 6. Vtvhbavidhi 

7. Parasparamukbkvalokana 8. VaramUA 

9. Varapratijflh 10. KanykdAna 

II. OevaiAstragurupQjA 12. Homihuti 

13. Cranihibaadhana 14. PApigrabapa 

IS. SaptapadI 16. PupyAhavIchana 

17. S&ntimantra 18. A^rvAda 

19. Svagrbagamana 20. Jinagrbe Dhao&rpana * 

Even though these twenty items are included in the Oigarhbara 
marriage ceremony, the following five are considered to be the 
main parts of the marriage ceremony, viz., VigdAna, PradAna, 
Varapa, PApipidana and Saptapadi.* VAgdAoa is the engagement 
which takes place generally one month before tbe marriage 
ceremony. In this rite the bride's father makes an offer to tbe 
bridegroom's father in tbe presence of relatives and friends of 
both tbe parties and the latter accepts the offer. It constitutes an 
open pledge by both tbe pertiea. PradAna means the presentation 
of ornaments by tbe bridegroom’s father to the bride sometime 
before tbe actual marriage ceremony. Varapa is the KanyAdAna. 
i.e., the gift of the bride by her father. At the time of the 
marriage ceremony both tbe bridegroom and the bride’s father 
ask permission of the assembled persons to give their consent to 
the proposed union. When the group consent is received, tbe 
Varapa rite is completed. PApipidana or PAnigrahapa is the join- 
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ing of (be hands together of bride and bridegroom. In this rite 
the bride's father giving the right band of the bride into the right 
band of the bridegroom asks a promise from him that he would 
protect her by Dbarnu, Artha and Kiuna and the bridegroom 
gives that promise. Saptapadl U the circum-arobulation of the 
sacred hre. The Saptapadi must necessarily be performed in the 
marriage ceremony, because unless the Ssptspadl is performed, 
marriage cannot be said to be complete.^ The Saptapadi has 
been considered so essential that the girl assumes the title of wife 
only when all the seven rounds are completed.* The Saptapadl 
is the culmination of the marriage ceremony In the sense that 
even after Ptpipldaoa, i.e., joining of the bands, the Saptapadl 
baa not taken place and some defect is discovered in the bride¬ 
groom, the father of the girl can marry her to another person.* 
When the bridal pair does the circum-ambulaiion of sacred fire 
seven times, each time both the bride and the bridegroom have to 
desire that they will attain in succeuion, Ibe SapiaparamasiUna. 
i.e., the seven high states in life, viz., (1) good society; 

( 2 ) Sodgrtuuthaiva, good household state; (3) Sadhuiva, ascetic 
state; (4) Indratva, ladra lUte; ( S) Chakrarariitra, emperor 
state; (6) JlHavarat¥ 0 , the state of Lord Jina, L e., one who has 
conquered all enemies; and (7) Mrsuno, complete salvation.* 
Before the marriage ceremony is over, the husband was required 
to promise, as a part of the nuptial contract, that he would not 
engage in fun and frolic with other woman; that be would not 
visit immoral women’s abodes; that he would not gamble; that 
be would provide for and protect the bride by earning an honour¬ 
able living; that be would not oppose her visiting suitable and 
proper places, such as a place of pilgrimage, temple, etc.; that 
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be would have no secrets from her; and. lastly, that he would not 
reveal her secreu to any one. The wife also was required to make 
the following seven promises: that she would respect and honour 
and serve his parents; that she would not disobey him (in all the 
really serious matters of life); that she would refrain from bitter 
and harsh speech; that she would not be sullen or sulk when 
visited by Holy Men and Women; that she would not go to 
another man's bouse at night, nor get mixed up with a crowd of 
men. and that she would not go to the houses of drunkards and 
immoral persons.* Sometimes these promises are made after the 
sixth round and before the seventh round of the circum'ambula* 
tion of the sacred fire.* 

Let us now compare the Jaina and Hindu rites and ceremonies 
performed at the ' vivhha *, i. e., actual marriage ceremony. 
(i) In describing the ceremonies and ritulas connected with the 
’ vivhhaall the Hindu texts concerned refer to the bride as being 
given away by Ibe father or her guardian In the famUy, who 
invites the bridegroom. The bridegroom goes to the bride’s home 
where the ' vivMia ’ ia to take place.* The Jainas consider that a 
bride must be given by her father to a bridegroom. It is in the 
nature of a gift or dina. We have seen that the most prevalent 
forms of marriage among the Jainas at present are Brhhma and 
Prajgpatya and in both these forms a bride Is given as a gift to 
the bridegroom by her father.* Further, marriage ceremony is 
to be performed by the Jainas at the bride's place and after the 
ceremony u over, the bride is brought by the bridegroom to bis 
own bouse.* 

(ii) Among the Hindus, like the Jainas, there are variations 
in the observation of wedding rites with peoples of different regions 
and villages. Of these rites, the commonly accepted by all are 
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a$ follows:— The Kany&dima, the Vivihahoma» the PRoigrahatia, 
the Agnipariiiuyana. the Asmlrohatis, the L&jahoma and the 
Sapiapadi. According to Hindu Viv&ha system a marriage U 
not regarded as complete unless and until the rites of Phoigrahapa 
and the Saptapadi arc performed.* Though the Jaina system of 
marriage varies from region to region, we have noted ihecomnion- 
ly followed rites among the Svethmbaras and Digambaras and it 
may be observed that both the sections of Jainas regard the rites 
of l^pigrabapa ( or Hattamil&pa) and Saptapadi (or Agniprada* 
kshiph) as the indispensable rites in the marriage ceremony. Both 
the rites are meant to impress upon the minds of the bridal pair 
the ultimate aim of marriage. The specucular observance of 
Saptapadi is something which participants cannot be expected to 
forget while they live. Here a physical hre is used as a symbol 
of an inner Are, the fire of renunciation, that sanctifies and raukes 
holy. When the wedding couple go round the Sacred Fire, in 
circuroambulatioa, they are required to impress it on their minds 
that not pleasure seeking, but salvation, through renunciation, is 
the ideal of life. The officiating Priest is required to address the 
bridal pair at this time and has to impress upon their minds that 
the aim of life Is not the wasting of it in the joys and thrills of 
sense-gratification, but the burning up of the seed of sin by the 
Fire of Renunciation.* 

9. OONSDIUIATION Of UABRIAOE 
When the institution of marriage is designed to regulate the 
sexual behaviour of people, it is but natural that cerwln provision 
will have to be made regarding the time when that behaviour should 
be followed by the married couple. This freedom is not given to 
the couple before marriage even though betrothal has taken plice. 
Strict virginity is expected from both the parties before the marriage 
and as such no elaborate rcsirictiona are levied on their sexual 
freedom after the marriage ceremony. Generally, the bridal pair 
is allowed to have the consummation of marriage within a week 
after the marriags ceremony. The Hindu texts enjoin on the 
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sewly wedded couple to observe strict celibacy for three days after 
glha^prareu, i.e., ibe last rite of the marriage coretnony, is over and 
to mate on ihe fourth day after certain rites known as the foetus- 
laying rites are performed.* Among the Svet&rhbara Jainas, the 
newly married pair departs for consummation of marriage on (he 
f um e day on which Ailrvacha or Afirvgda, i.e., the last marriage 
ceremony is performed.* According to the Digarhbara JaioaSt 
the bride and bridegroom should observe the vow of celibacy for 
seven days after (be marriage ceremony; thereafter they should 
proceed on pilgrimage to some sacred place and then peform 
the honeymoon joyfully in their own place.* 

10- POLYOYMY 

One of (be important questions connected with the institution 
of marriage is the number of partners entering the union. Marriage 
need not necessarily be a two-partner marriage: it cao be a many- 
pariner marriage. Sometimes forms of marriage are devised 
according to the numer of partners entering the union. In a Group 
Marriage there are many men and many women; in Polyandry, one 
woman and many men; in Polygyny, one man and many women; 
and in Monogamy, one man and one woman only. Group- 
marriage is unknown to Jainas and even though polyandrous 
marriage is adopted by certain Hindu and other castes in some 
parts of India* it is not found at all among the Jainas. Polygyny 
is allowed and practised in Jaina society. As a general rule in an¬ 
cient limes people were monogamous, and polygyny was a fashion 
among the rich and the ruling seaions. The kings and princes con- 
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sidered it a privilege to have a crowded harem, whkh strengtheoed 
their political power by contracting numerous but judicious matri- 
mooial alliaoces. The rich people'regarded plurality of wives as a 
proof of their wealth, reputation and social position. References 
to polygyny are numerous in the Jaina texts. In this connection 
the names of king Bbarata,' King VikkanuOasa, King Scfiiya and 
that of Gkhkvai Mahftsaya may be mentioned.* Until very recently 
polygyny was the most widespread custom among Jainas * and as 
• result there were many married females than married males 
and there was an unusually large proportion of widows in the Jaloa 
society.* The caste-paSchhyatas which used to limit the freedom 
of its members in other respects, did not restrict the members 
from marrying and having many wives.* Further, there is no 
religious injunction against the custom of plurality of wives. 
Under the Jaina Law a mao may marry more than one wife, that 
is to say, he may marry again in the presence of one wife.* For 
doing so certain rules have been prescribed. It is ordained that 
one may marry a second time after ten years if the first wife is 
childless, after twelve years if she has only daughters, after IS 
years if her children die aAer birth, and immediately if she Is 
unlovable.* At the same time certain consideration is shown to 
the first wife. Among the Jaina Baniyts of the Central Province 
it is generally the rule that a man must obtain the consent of bit 
first wife before taking a second one. In the absence of this 
precaution for her happiness, parents will refuse to pve him their 
daughter.* It has been prescribed that in the presence of a wife 
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who is bcRUtiful, fruitful, the cause of good luck, beloved and 
who joins in the performance of religious observances, one 
should not marry a second time.’ That the second wife is not 
viewed with regard will be seen from the fact that the first wife 
of a mao is termed Dharmapatn', the wife of status, or righteous* 
noss and the second wife Bhogapatm, i.c., the wife of pleasure.* 
This shows that more importance was attached to the first wife 
than the subseriuent wives and (bat the monogamous marriage was 
preferred to the polygynous one. At present according to the state 
law bigamous marriages arc prohibilted in certain provinces and 
where such a law does not prevail, monogamy is the rule and 
polygyny the exception in the Jaioa OommuDity. 

Though polygyny was allowed and practised by both Hindus 
and Jainas, there (S a great dilfenoce‘in iheJr outlook towards 
polygyny. From the point of view of the Hindu, beaulilude, which 
is the main aim of man in this life, is obtainable (through sons 
and grandsons and therefore a man should marry more than once 
in case the first marriage fails to promote its true object of 
begetting a male offspring.* This main idea underlying the poly* 
gynous system among the Hindus is completely absent among the 
Jaioaa as the salvation, which is (he main aim of a Jaina in this 
life, does not (lq)end, according to Jainism, on having sons and 
grandsons. Hindus practise polygyny as it is sanctioned or 
ordained by religion; while in the practic of polygyny among the 
Jainas there is no religious motive at all. The religious element 
in marriage and therefore the necessity of having a male issue 
weR to strong among the Hindus that, besides adoption, they 
followed the practice of appointing a widow to a relative with a 
view to beget a ton for the deceased.* To die without a son was 
regarded as a great spiritual calamity, and it was the sucred duly 
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of a brother to see that a son was raised on his sister-in>]aw to 
perpetuate his brother’s memory and to ensure bira a seat in 
heaven.^ This custom of allowing a sonless widow to have a son 
from a near relative of her deceased husband was known as 
Niyoga (or levirate). As male issues do not count at all for the 
salvation of a Jaina, it is obvious that the custom of Niyoga 
was not observed by the Jainas in ancient times. 

II. O1880LDTION OP WSDLOCK 

When the parlies enter the marital union they do so with a 
view to remain in it for a considerable period of time. The 
marital relations are regarded more or less durable and this 
durability really distinguished marital relations from other ordi¬ 
nary sexual relations. The ideal of marriage in India is that the 
marital bond should of necessity be permanent and that the 
dissolution of wedlock should not be allowed. Marriage means 
constant adjustment of relaiioni between husband and wife and 
it is likely that the expected computability between the partners 
may not be realised in full or in part during the marital life. 
Though marriage is conceived as a permanent union, still aner 
entering the union certain circumstances arise which go against 
the purpose of marriage and thus some provisions have to be 
made to dissolve the wedlock under specific conditions. The 
Jaina scriptures declare that if after the marriage has taken 
place cither of the couple finds any defect in the other within the 
time prescribed for honeymoon and complains of it, then that 
marriage is null and void and the bride is free to marry 
again.* Further, it has been ordained by the Jaina Uw-givers 
that a wife is allowed to marry another person under the following 
five circumstances and after taking the consent of the Caste 
Pafichkyata (L e. elderly people) and of the government, viz., if the 
husband becomes a sinner, or an ascetic, or an impotent person, 
if be dies, and if no infonnation U available regarding his where- 
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abouis. i Similarly, according to (be Hindus there are five cases 
of legal necessity wherein the wife is allowed to marry a second 
husband; she may take a second husband, if the first is lost or 
dead or becomes an ascetic or is impotent or is expelled from the 
caste.* 

Female chastity is the key-note of marriage in India and 
hence a woman is expected to preserve her chastity not only 
during the life-time of her husband but even after his death. That 
is why the marriage of widows was not generally favoured in 
aiKieot India.* The remarriage of widows is in general not 
accepted by Hindus in their Smfitis, * and widow re-marriages 
disappeared almost completely from Hindu society from about 
1,100 A. D.* In earlier Jaina literature cot a single insunce of 
widow maniage can be traced. But from the medieval times 
widow-marriage was allowed and practised by the Jainas in 
South India.* In this connection Mr. C. R. Jain observes 
that' though there is no instance to be found of widow-remarriage 
in tbe Jalna Puttpas, still no clear direction is found in the 
scriptures in this matter, either sanctioning or prohibiting such 
marriages. In tbe Trivarnikhchhra certain observances are made 
which suggest that there might have been in existence tbe practice 
of widow-remarriage among Jainas. It is slated that a woman 
whose middle toe does not touch the ground, will not go to any 
third penon after two; and that tbe girl whose An&miki, i. e.. 
tbe toe next to tbe little toe, does not touch the ground, will 
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devour two husbands.* The Conference of Svetimbara Stb&na* 
kav&sl Jaina ascetics held on 7*4*-I935 declared that Jaina religion 
is not concerned with the question of widow-remarriage and the 
caste customs determine whether to allow widow-remarriage 
or not.* Prom these it can be concluded that the question 
concerning the Tslidlty of the re-marriage of a widow can only 
be decided according to the local custom- Among the Jainas of 
Gujarhtba widow remarriage is in general neither allowed nor 
practised at present But during the 13th century it might have 
bfen generally observed as the King Aivartja was married to a 
child-widow, KumhrAdevi, and out of this wedlock were bom the 
two famous Qujarhtha ministers, viz.. Vastuphla and Tqjaphla.* 
Among the Jaina Baniyka of the C. P. the rcmarriafce of widows 
is nominally prohibited, but ftequently occurs, and remarried 
widows are relegated to the inferior social groups in each sub> 
caste.* In the Hyderabad Dominion only some members of Saita- 
vhla and Boghra castes allow widows to marry again and such 
marriages are attended by inferior rites.* It is learnt that in 
South Kanara one BhaUftraka, i.e., religious bead of the Jainas, 
started the practice of widow-remarriage and now it is followed by 
some Jainas without any fm of ez-commuuication.* In poorer 
sections of the Chaturtha, PaAchama, Kishra and Saitavala castes 
of Jainas in the Deccan widow-remarriage is the prevalent custom.’ 
To the Southern India a Jaina woman marries only once.in life and 
if her husband dies when she is young, she must remain a widow 
as long as she lives.* 
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Tbe question of divorce b intimately connected with tliat of 
dissolution of wedlock. Divorce is the demand by one of the 
partners to the marital union to be allowed to break the bond of 
marriage. All things cannot be foreseen before marriage and 
there b considerable element of chance. Hence the demand to 
cut asunder the marital tie is more commonly put forward when 
people do not find their mates in the relation that they had 
thought or imagined that they would be.^ As tbe possibiJity of 
marital relations getting strained always remains, it b tbe duty of 
social law-givers to make provbion of divorce under specific 
condilimu so that maximum of conjugal liappiness could be 
ensured for every person. Though like early Christianity, HiuduUm 
also held that the marriage union was indissoluble, stilt if we care¬ 
fully examine the earlier Dharma-^tra literature, we find that 
divorces were permitted under certain well defined circumstan¬ 
ces. Kautilya, while giving detailed rules of divorce for the couples 
who found it impossible to live with each other, expressly declares 
that marriages consecrated according to (he Brfthma, Daiva. 
Arsha and Piilijipatya forms cannot be dissolved at all.* It 
has been noticed above that Hindus have given permission to 
a wife to re-marry under the five cases of legal necessity and it 
can be said that this permission clearly presupposes the possibility 
of divorce from the earlier marriage.* As the same circumstaoces 
are prescribed by Jaina law-givers for remarriage of a woman, it" 
appears that divorce was allowed by tbe Jainas under specific 
conditions. It should be remembered (bat as the Jaina religion 
b not concerned with marriage, like other customs connected 
with (he institution of marriage, (he rules regarding divorce 
are governed by local customs. It can be uid that in general the 
custom of granting divorce is not observed under any circum- 
sMnees by practically all Jaina castes except to a little extent by 
tbe castes of Bogkra and Saitavkia. Divorce b permitted among 
tbe Bogkras on the ground of the wife's unebastity, barrenness 
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or iU*temper. Such divorced wives remarry by the same rites as 
widows. Divorce is recognised among the SaitavaUs and divorced 
wives marry by inferior rites. * 

It. THB POSmOK or WOXAN 

The general attitude of men towards women was not consistent 
in its approach. In Jaina literature we come across several state* 
meats which either denounce or praise the female sex. Naturally 
in each case a certain view is expressed about women after taking 
into account their actions in particular circumstances and accord* 
ingly a generalisation is made about their good or bad character 
and their healthy or evil influence and the extent to which freedom 
may be given to them in various sorts of activities. Thus it is said 
about the women that they are faithless, ungrateful, treacherous, 
untrustworthy and strict contrtd must be kept over them. In 
the voice of Msnu the Jaina texts state that a woman, when 
a child must be kept under the control of her father, when 
married under her husband and when a widow under her son; 
thus a woman is never allowed to live independently.' In connec* 
tlon with the thoughts of a woman the P&rivanfttha Cbaritra of 
Bhhvadeva Sdri says that * the wise ones know bow much sand 
there is in the Ganges, and how much water in the ocean, they 
know the dimensions of a great mountain,—but the thoughts of a 
woman they cannot fathom*.* Free and careless association 
with the inmates of the harem is considered to be a source of 
danger to the king. It it stated that the entrance of a king into the 
bouse of a woman is like the entrance of a frog {into a serpaat's 
hole.* Several' instances are given to illustrate bow kings are 
sometimes assassinated by women with devices of their own.* 
As regards the duty of men towards women the former are advised 
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Uui it U always risky to educate Che latter too much.> Further, 
we are told that women may have freedom as much as they tike 
in the discharge of their duties towards their husbands and 
children, but must not interfere In matters which properly belong 
to men's sphere, their mijtds being extremely fickle and supcrflctal, 
like a drop of water on a lotus leaf. No one who accepts the 
participation of woman in activities other than domestic duties 
can thrive for long, being like a tree fallen into the current of a 
river. And it is under a man's control that a woman achieves 
her desired end, like a sword in the grip of a man*. Achkrya 
Amitagati's Subhishitaratnasandoha, which is considered im> 
portant from the point of view of Jaina ethics, treats the female 
body as a sum of all impurity and hence in its opinion the woman 
is' the treasury of all sulTerings, ‘ ‘the bolt barring the city of 
heaven, the path to the dwelling of hell, ’ ‘ the axe for the pleasant 
grove of piety, the hoar-frost for the lotus of virtues, the root of 
the tree of tins, the soil for the creeper of deceit, ' etc.* In 
contradiction to the above statements we also find (hat a woman is 
counted among fourteen jewels of a Chakravartl. Many stories 
of devoted and chaste wives are told. Women were highly regarded 
and it is prescribed that at the time of diffculty such as caused by 
water, fire, robben or famine, a woman must be rescued first. * 
While comparing the physical and intellectual qualities of men and 
women it has been declared in emphatic terms that women are 
superior to men in intellectual activity.' As regards the relative 
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characteristics of women, Achftrya Somadeva, as a practical 
thinker, gives bis judiement in Nldvlkyimftam that women are 
neither good nor bad: they are, like the cream of milk, the source 
of poison as well as necur, and that women have neither any 
innate merit nor blemish, but become just like their husbands, as 
rivers assume the character of the ocean when they are merged 
therein.* This view is, it seems, more balanced and depicts the 
real position in society. In connection with the various harsh 
remarks made about women it should, however, be noted that 
such remarks do not find general acceptance in society and'thcy 
are made with a view to blacken the character of women in order 
to warn the lustful monks to keep aloof from feminine charms 
that might overcome their reason. * That is why remarks like 
“ Striyo hi vishamam Visham ”, L e., women are indeed the worst 
of poisons, are made while advisiug the ascetics to abstain from 
the desire of women.* Moreover the injunctions given to the Kings 
to avoidoompany of women should be considered in relation to 
what is called Ra>araksha or protection of Kings and they appear 
to be in keeping with the precautions against familiarity with 
women recommended as a raasure of self-defence.* With these 
ideas about women let us see their religious,-social, political and 
legal position. 

ReH$ious Position: 

We have olready seen that the followers of Jaina religion 
have been divided into four categories, viz., Sldbui, Skdbva, 
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Sctvakas and ^rftvikas.^ Sadhvis are female asceiica who follow 
the five great vows in a very strict manner. This shows that 
complete freedom was given to women to enter the ascetic order. 
Female sex was no bar to the practice of asceticism. The Jaina 
Acbtryas were extremely sympathetic in their attitude to women 
and admitted them freely into their order, no matter whether the 
candidates for admission were royal consorts, members of the 
aristocracy, and women belonging to the common run of society.* 
It is but natural that many ladies availed themselves of this 
opportunity of acliieviog their salvation by entering into the 
ascetic order. We read in the Kalpa Shtra that 3,000 female 
ascetics realised the goal of emancipation under the inspiration 
of Neminatha, the 22nd- TirthaAkara, and later during the 
days of Phr^vanktha, the 23rd Tirthahkara, as many as 20,000 
nuns obtained the supreme state of liberation whereas only 1,000 
male ascetics in the same time were entitled to that exalted posi¬ 
tion.* The number of female ascetics gradually went on increasing 
and we find that in the time of Mabhvira, the 24th 
Tirthahkara, (he number of Sftdhvls was 36,000.* Though the 
females were given a place along with the males in the ascetic 
order of Jaina community, uniform rules were not imposed upon 
both the sexes during different stages of ascetic order. So far as 
the preparatory period of the monastic life was concerned, women 
were not denied any particular privilege enjoyed by men. Female 
and male ascetics had to follow the same rules of conduct in 
nuittcn like begging, wandering, sleeping, offering prayers, etc.* 
But in general we notice that nuns were placed under a more 
rigorous discipline than monks. They are prohibited Co study the 
chapters of Mahftparijfth and Arunopaphta and the Dpshtivida. 
It is stated that the Dpshtivtda deals with the magical formulae 
and as women are not strong enough but fickle-minded, they are 
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not allowed to study tbe above mentioaed scripture. The climax 
is reached io the rules which lay down that a monk of 3 yean’ 
practice can become a teacher of a nun of 30 years' practice and 
a monk of 5 years’ practice can become an Achkrya of a nun of 
60 years' practice.* In this connection it may be observed that 
Jainism was not alone to place nuns under a more rigorous 
discipline than monks. Buddhism also levied strict restrictions 
on nuns as compared with tbe monks. Thus the admission of a 
new nun was to be sanctioned by a Joint meeting of tbe monks 
and nuns; new monks, however, could be admitted without cons* 
uitiug tbe nuns at all. Nuns were to go out to beg only when led 
by an experienced matron. Further, it has been laid down that a 
nun, though 100 years old, must stand-in reverence before a monk 
though be may be Just initiated in the Church.* ^Though rigorous 
discipline was imposed by Jainism, along with Buddhism, still all 
rules were, how'ever, not followed in practice. According to rules 
nuns coOld under no circumstances preach to monks but we know 
that Sadhvi RAjtmail delivered a stirring sermon to Rathanetni, 
when the Utter bad lost self-control under tbe influence of tempt¬ 
ing circumstances.* Thus we can say that tbe religious status of a 
Jaina woman was not inferior to that of a Jaina man. Jainism 
declared that womanhood was no bar to salvation. A woman could 
attain tbe highest religious state, ie.. Tirthabkarahood in exceptionl 
circumstances; for the Jainas believe that very few women indeed 
have sufRcient strength of mind and body to endure the hard life 
of an ascetic. They say that while not more than 20 women in 
the old days used to attain perfection, 108 males used to do so< 
Malli, although a woman, we are told, rose to the status of a 
Ttrtbabkara. Further, we bear of a Urge number of women io 
tbe history of Jainas who distinguished themselves as teachers and 
preachers.* 
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Social Status: 

Religioa aad society are closely bound togetber in Indian 
life, and the former influences the social life of a people to a 
great extent. Tlic religious iodepeodence given to Jaina womat 
had its repurcussioos in the social field also. Equality of oppor> 
tunity accorded to women in the religious sphere was manifest in 
several social spheres of action. In ancient times almost in all 
patriarchal societies the birth of a girl was an unwelcome event and 
this gave rise to practices like the female infanticide and neglect of 
female children. The custom of infanticide of girls crept into 
some sections of Hindu society during the medieval period and at 
the time of the advent of the British rule in India the evil custom 
was confined to a microscopic minority in Hindu society.* As the 
whole Jaina philosophy is based on the main principle of Ahirhsli 
or non-injury to living beings, it could not be expected at all that 
female infanticide might have been practised in Jaina society at 
any lime. Similarly, we do not find that female children were 
purposefully neglected even though they might have been regarded 
as a burden on the family. Wc have already seen that the female 
wasuge in the Jama community is considerably low as compared 
with the female wastage from whatever causes in other commu¬ 
nities.* According to Jaina Law the unmarried daughters and 
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sisters are eniiOed to maintenaace out of the family property and 
tbe expenditure on their marriage must be met from the same 
source. Further, in tbe absence of the father, the guardianship 
of the younger sisters upto the time of their marriage devolves on 
their efder brothers.* The females were not only spiritually and 
physically not neglected, but in education also they were given 
equal treatment with tbe males from tbe very beginning. During 
the period of the ascendency of the Jninas in India, it is patent 
that tbe family, the church, the school and the state served as 
powerful agents for the spread of education among women.* 
The first Tirthafikara, Lord ^abhadeva, realised the utmost 
importance of imparting education to females and advised his two 
young daughters, Brkhmi and Sundari that “ only when you would 
adorn yourself with education your life would be fruitful because 
just as a learned man is held in high esteem by educated persons, 
a learned lady also occupies the highest position in tbe female 
world.”* Both the girls were first initiated to writing by their 
father and later on with the help of teachers they studied all 
branches of knowledge to such an extent that they could be 
regarded is incarnations of Sarasvaij, the Goddess of Learning * 
According to Jaioa works a woman is expected to know 64 arts 
like dancing, painting music, aesthetics, medicine, domestic 
science, etc.* As a result of this high type of education received 
by women, many women used to enter the teaching profession and 
to remain unmarried throughout tbe life in order to carry on 
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their spiritual experimeats unhampered. The Jaina tradition has 
preserved the memory of Jayanti, u daughter of king Sahasrh- 
luka of Kauikifibi, who remained unmarried out of her love fo 
religion and philosophy. When Habhvira hnt visited Kau&mbI, 
she discusKd with him several abstruse metaphysical qiJestions 
and eventually became a nun.* It it a fact that the cause of 
women’s education in India suffered a good deal after about 300 
B. C on account of the new fashion of child-marriage that then 
began to come into vogue.* Accordingly^ the female education 
among Jainai declined and at present the male literacy is five 
times than the female literacy in the Jaina community. Still the 
position of the Jaina females is decidedly better (ban that of the 
females as a whole in India and in the extent of literacy Jaina 
ladies stand next to Farsee, Jew and Christian ladies.* The Jaina 
women not only kepi up the pace of female education but at 
times made original contribution to literature. Along with men 
Jaina women also added to Kannada literature. The greatest 
name among (hem was K&ntI who, along with AbhinavaPanipa» 
was one of the gems that adorned the Court of Hoysala King 
Ballkk I (A. D. 1100-1106). She was a redoubtable orator and a 
poet who completed the unfinished poems ofAbhioavaParnpa 
in the open court of that ruler.* Similarly, a Jaina lady Awai* 
ykra, ' the Venerable Matron was oue of the most admired 
amongst the Tamil poets.* 

Of all (be important events in the life of a woman, marriage 
is (be most singular one. When a woman enters the iostitution 
of marriage she is calJed upon, in course of time, to rear and bring 
up the next generation. This makes her condition more precarious 
and of necessity she has to depend for (be lime being on the help 
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and co-operation of her partner. Inequality of sex is the most 
obvious fact of tbe societal situation and the weaker sex bas to 
adjust itself with tbe stronger one. The fate of a woman is, there¬ 
fore, determined by her position in various aspects of marriage. 
A well devised marriage will give her the desired protection, 
otherwise there is every possibility that her life would be ruined. 
Marriage, thus, occupies an important place in tbe consideration 
of the social status of women. Though marriage, according to 
Jainas, is more in the nature of a civil contract and completely 
bereft of religious necessity, yet it was made obligatory for all 
persons, men and women, by the Jaina law-givers. Those who 
do not wish to follow the life of renunciation and asceticism from 
an early age were advised to get married. Marriage was nude 
equally compulsory for both women and men. Out of tbe eight 
forms of marriage the most prevalent forms of marriage in Jaina 
community at present arc tbe Brkhma or Prhjkpalya. There is no 
marked distinction between these two forms of marriage and (hey 
can perhaps be considered one and the same. It has been obser¬ 
ved that this marriage is contracted without any exchange of 
money and tbe bride is given by her father as a gift to the bride¬ 
groom. To give away a daughter to the best available bride¬ 
groom out uf sole regard for her happiness without reviving any 
consideration whatsoever recorded a marked ethical advance^ 
and definitely helped in making tbe status of both the parties 
equal. As regards tbe age of marria^ in Jaina community wp 
have noticed that in ancient times marriage was recommended 
only for grown-up persons; that the age-limit was lowered in 
medieval times and that at present adult marriage is tbe order of 
the day. In this respect it can be said that these are the very 
stages through which tbe Hindus alao have passed.' The part to 
be played by a bride in the settlement of her marriage depends 
on the age of the bride at the time of marriage. As tbe child- 
marriage was not favoured by Jaina law-givers, it could be 
maintained that the brides have a more or less effective voice, 
in the selection of (heir partners in life. That is why (he 
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Svayamvara form of marriage was coasidered as the ancieat 
and the best form of marriage.’ While determining the quali6. 
cations of parties to the marital union utmost care wasuken 
to see that a bride was given to a person who was free 
from all eoris of bodily deformities and diseases and 
endowed with virtues and good family connections. In the 
married life suflicient importance is given to the wife for the 
valuable rote she plays in bringing family happiness. A wife is 
regarded as the keystone of the arch of the happiness of the 
home. It is emphatically said that a compound of brick and 
mortar does not make a home but the wife who follows the family 
traditions constitutes a home.' In the domestic sphere she wielded 
all powers and was regarded as the presiding mistress of the 
house. It. mil be noticed from Mahhpurhpa, SAniipurtpa^ 
Padmapuripa, Harivariiiapuripa and other Purftpas that when 
tbe queens used to visit the Durbars, the kings themselves used to 
welcome them by standing and to allow them to sit by ihdr side 
on the thrones.* Even though polygyny was sllowed, monogamy 
was tbe rule and polygyny the exception. As only a small, rich and 
ruling section of the society followed polygyny, there was no 
general deterioration in the position of a woman. With a view to 
counteract illicit relations complete fidelity between husband and 
wife was regarded as tbe ideal of married life and for that purpose 
at tbe time of entering the householder’s stage both the husband 
and wife have to take a vow of not keeping extra conjugal sexual 
relations.* In spite of tbe various precautions, if the married life 
does not become successful, the dissolution of wedlock is permitted 
under specific circumstances and the wife is allowed to contract 
another maniage. This means that divorce was allowed under 
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ceruin conditions. In fact the pntctices of divorce and widow re¬ 
marriage were governed by local customs and to that extent the 
position of woman in this respect varied from place to place 
When a woman becomes a widow, she is placed in a precarious 
condition and the treatment accorded to her has an important 
bearing on her social position. The lot of the widow helps to 
find out the attitude of tociery towards women as a class. The 
first question to be dealt in connection with a widow was whether 
she was allowed to survive her husband, or she was compelled to 
die with him. Hindus adopted the policy of ucrificing the wife 
at the husband’s death right from 300 b. C. upto 1829 A. D. 
when the custom of ud was prohibited by law.* Contrary to 
this we do not find any instance of telf-immolation or the 
custom of sad in Jaioa texts. There is only one stray reference 
in the Mibhoisiha where a widowed daughter of a certain 
king wanted to perfrom satj, but she refrained from doing so 
as that custom was not in vogue in her father's family.* From 
the Epigraphia Camatica we find that there were 41 cases of 
Sadi during the period of 1400 to 1600 A. D. and out of these two 
belonged to the Jainas. This shows that some Jainas had by that 
time begun to feel that they ought not to lag behind the Hindus 
in this matter,* but it is clear that this feeling did not find 
general acceptance in the faina community as the number of Jaina 
tatU was far low than that of Hindu satis. Apart from self-im¬ 
molation there were three courses open for widows in aocieni 
times. They could either pass their remaining life in widowhood, or 
have some children by levirate( niyoga), or remarry regularly. The 
second course was not prescribed by the Jainas; the third course 
was regulated by local customs and in all probability was adopted 
by a very small section and, therefore, the fint course, which 
was considered more honourable, was open to the Jaina widows. 
As the full religious freedom was allowed to fenules, widow cquid 
devote their time for their spiritual upliftment and thus carves out 
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R respectable position for them in their family and in the minds of 
people in teneral. It will be presently shown that her 1^1 
position was better because she inherited the properly of her 
deceased husband and hence could pass her widowhood without 
any serious economic dilAcuJty. Further, Jaina widows were free 
from the ugly custom of tonsure followed by the Hindu widows 
from about 1200 A. D. Among Jainas only nuns are used to 
be shaved and it is suggested that this practice might have given 
rise to the custom of the tonsure of widows in the Hindu society. > 

The above discussion is sufficient for giving us a general idea 
of the social position of a Jaina woman. In conclusion It can be 
said that inspite of traditional practices of early marriage and 
widowhood persisting in the Jaina community, the granting of 
religious independence to women bad very healthy repurcussions 
on their social status. Tlius, they commanded voice in their family 
affairs and wielded uncommon influence in the shaping of -their 
children's destiny. Moreover, they enjoyed many legal rights of 
inberilance and possession of property and had ample opportunity 
of managing their domestic business independently. * 

Political Status : 

Use question whether women were allowed to take part in 
political activities depends on the question whether women could 
come out in public and move freely in society. From the Jaina 
texts we find that women appeared in the public without any 
resirictioji. They could go out to visit their friends and relations. 
Many women are teen going to shrines for worship and gathering 
on tbeoccassion of various festivals.’ There was nothing like 
Purdah system among ancient Jaina women. The Purdah system 
was generally adopted by the Hindu community after the advent of 
Muslim rule. This was more in vogue in the Northern than in the 
Southern India and now it is found only in some rich and aristo* 
cratic families especially in Rajputana. The same can be said 
about the Jaina community. Even at present the ladies of Osavala 
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caste oecessarily observe the Purdah aad high position is accorded 
to families according to the strictaeas with which they follow 
the Purdah system.* 

In ancient times women were never thought 6t for any other 
sphere than the household life and the intricate questions of 
administration and government were held to be beyond their 
comprehension.* But it could be seen that in times of need 
women did rise to ibe occasion and held imporUnt positions in 
the political sphere from the very beginning.* We And similar 
instances in the history of Jaina community also. In ancient Jaina 
texts we come across women dressed in man’s attire, putting on 
armour, equipped with weapons, arms, sbtcJdi, bows and arrows 
and there are examples when women actually fought battles.* 
In Ibe first qoarter of the lOtb century A. D. figures a remarkable 
Jaina woman administrator, Jakkiyabbe, and it is slated that she 
was skilled in ability for good government, and protected the 
Nhgarakbandn 70 ( a name of a place ).* It is recorded that a 
Jaina lady Saviyabbe accompanied her husband on horsc>back 
CO tbe battlefield and fell fighting in the battle of Bagiyur.* It 
appears from Epignphia Carnatica that tbe ol^ of Nhdagauda, 
nn important rural official, was held by a Jaina women. An iascri]> 
tion dated 918 A.D. shows that a Jaina widow was a Nhdagaudaand 
was distinguished for theskill aod ability of her oianagemcm. It 
slates that though a woman she well protected her charge, with 
pride in her own heroic bravery.* In tbe 16th century A. O. 
when the Jaina queen Bhairavadev^, while ruling over the king¬ 
dom of Gerosoppe, was attacked by the neighbouring ^ivn 
Sarad&ra, she faced the enemy bravely and defeated him in the 
battle.* 
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Lfgal Status : 

Under the /aina Law not only men but women also have 
always bad their maintenance and property rifhu. A Jaina 
person's re$ard for the female sex does not admit of his sending 
out the female members of his family to work among men. All 
women fall to one of tbe two categories—dau^tcrs and wives. 
They are either l^n in tbe family, and are its daughters, or have 
been brought into it by rnarrige. in which case they are wives. 
Maintenance must always be provided for both classes of women 
by tbe male members of the family; and it must be adequate and 
ample .' A woman is allowed to have her special property known 
as Sirldhana. Sirldhana thus denotes property over which a woman 
is allowed to have her own more or less absolute sway in normal 
times. According to Jaina Law the following kinds of properly 
arc termed Stridbana. 

1. The Adhyagnikfta (whatever is given in the preseooe of 
tbe sacred Are) L e. to say ornaments, etc. which are 
received by a girl from her parents at the time of her 
marriage. 

2. Tbe Adby&havanika {that which is brought) is what (be 
young bride brings from her father’s bouse in the presence 
of ber father and brothers. 

3. The Pritidana (given with afToettoo) i. e. things given by 
tbe father>iQ<]aw and the moiber*io-Jaw at the time of 
marriage. 

4. TbcAudayika(orSaud4yika)Le. whatever is received 
after tbe marriage from the parents or tbe husband. 

5. The Anvadheya comprising things received from the 
ladies of her own or of tbe husband’s bouso'hold at the 
time of marriage. 

Briefly put, whatever is received at the lime of the marriage 
by tbe bride is all ber Stndbana. And al^r the marriage all (be 
clothes and ornaments given to her by her own people or the 
memben of her father-in-law’s family are also regarded as 
Stridhana. The StrJdhana is not liable to division at a partition. 
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like the ancestral property and except during a Tainiae or for 
religious neceuitks nobody can uke the Stridbana, not even the 
husband.* Hindu jurisU also have expressly declared that the 
husband has no ri^t to lay his bands upon the Stridhana of his 
wife except in times of great distress (with a view) to tide over 
(he difiBculty.* 

As a daughter also, a Jaina woman enjoyed ample proprietory 
rights. If a man had only a daughter and other male issue was 
non-existent, that daughter became the sole owner of the wealth 
of her father. For the daughter, like a son, is one’s own self. 
The mother's property also went to the daughter whether she was 
married or unmarried. In the event of her father’s death, daughter 
as a uterine sister of her brothers was entitled to a fourth part of 
the share of each brother. The share of a married daughter, 
however, in the property of the father in the presence of her 
brothers was nothing. Whatever the father gave her at the time 
of marriage, that only belonged to her.* 

According to Jaina Law on the death of a person without a 
SOD, his widow takes her property, as an absolute owner, whe* 
ther it be divided or undivided. Further, she takes the husband’s 
share as an absolute owner even if there be a son.* Herein lies the 
important diflference between the Hindu Law and the Jaina Law. 
Id accordance with the Hindu Law the son inherits the property 
of his deceased father and the widow b shown no consideration 
at all. The right of the widow to inherit her husband's property 
is not recognised by Hin^u Jurists.* On the contrary a Jaina 
widow becomes the direct heir to the property of her deceased 
husband regardless of the fact whether she has got a son or not. 
The cause for showing favour to a widow in preference to her 

son in Jaina Law is not far to seek. The soul of the law of 
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Hindu inheritance is the ‘PiiidadtRa' or offering of oblations by 
sons 19 their manes. Son, Ihererore, is the most important legal 
entity in the Hindu jurisprudence. That is why in all Hindu law 
books, son has been accorded a prior position to bis widowed 
mother. In fact, male descendants have been treated with grea* 
ter favour than female ones throughout the IcpI literature of the 
Hindus. On the other hand, the presence or absence of a son 
does not make a Jaina person spiritually oteritorjous or other* 
wise. Many of the Jaina TtrihaAkaras were son-less and yet 
they attained to the highest and the most supreme status; 
and many people descended into hells although they had ions. It 
is not the teaching of Jainism that a person can benefit the soul 
of another after his death by his own actions and presents. This 
knocks away the spiritual basis upon which the high position of 
the first son rests in the Hindu theory. Thus the first son as such 
has no exclusive or first right of succession in the Jaina Law. This 
is why a Jaina widow is acknowledged even as a preferential heir 
to her own son and isgir'en the absolute ownership of the property 
left by her deceased husband.* 

Further, a Jaina widow, after acquiring the property of her 
husband, has more or less absolute and unrestricted power of 
enjoyment and disposition of that property. It has been stated 
that for her own maintenance as well as for making expenditure 
towards religious purposes and for the purposes of her community, 
a widow has power to spend her husband’s wealth and also to sell 
his property.* She is at liberty to give her inherited property to any 
one she likes and cannot be stopped by any one except as regards 
the maintenance of small children. The son is left to amuse him* 
self any way be pleases. This peculiarity of the Jaina Law is 
calculated to have a wonderful effect on the community. The 
son has got to please the mother, If be is to get anything from 
the paternal or maternal esute; for she excludes him from 
inheritance altogether, except as an heir to herself. She is further 
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empowered to nuke a will, end nuy also dispose of her property, 
by nontesiamentary gifts, io her life-time. The son has, thus, got 
to think for himseir, and learo how to earn, and to acquire 
pleasing manners, to captivate the heart of the mother. ^ This 
resoltedin producing a very-healthy effect on the character of 
sons. To invest the son with absolute ownership Is to silence the 
mother’s controlling voice effectively. The iasignificsot percentage 
of criminals among the Jainas,—the lowest as compared with 
other communiuea—is a glaring tribute to the wisdom of the 
Jaina Legislator.' 

In short it can be maintained chat so far as social and 
political position of woman was concerned, no material change 
occurred among Jaina women u compared with their Hindu 
sisters. As regards religious position of woman we can say with 
confidence that a yeoman service was rendered by Jaina AchAryas 
towards the suffering half of humanity by declaring open to it. 
all portals of the supreme spiritual domain and admitting it 
equally with the other half to the religious order for asceUcUm. 
In the sphere of law as well, they made definite contribution to 
the amelioration of the intolerable lot of bereaved widows who 
must have found some solace in the precepts of Jaina faith which 
gave them, to a certain extent, a place of honour and sdf-respect.* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

JAINA ETHICS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

In lb» chapter we propose to discuss the religious life of 
Jaiius with special refereace to its social aspect. Religion and 
social behaviour are so closely bound together that social life, 
customs and manners of a community could not be property 
understood unless we take into account the religious beliefs held 
by that community. Religion not only states the highest goal 
to be achieved by its followers but lays down elaborate rules of 
conduct by observance of which the desired objective may be 
reached without fail. Philosophy and ethics are two important 
and signihcani aspects of religion. There is always a close rela¬ 
tion between these two aspects in the sense that philosophy deter¬ 
mines the nature of ethics and ethics tries to accomplish the 
basic principles enunciated by philosophy. In view of this inti¬ 
mate inter-relation between philosophy and ethics, we will first 
state in brief the main outlines of Jaina philosophy before we 
dbouss the Jaina ethks in detail. 

a. MBAKIMO OF JAUnSU 

Jainism is a religion propounded by a 'Jim'. Principles 
enunciated by a * Jina' constitute Jainism. A ‘ Jina' is not a super¬ 
natural being nor an incarnation of an all powerful Ood. A ' Jina ' 
means a conqueror, that is, one who has conquered the worldly 
passions by one’s own strenuous efforts. Human beings are 
entitled to become ‘ Jlnaa' and as such ‘ Jinas' are persons of 
this world who have attained supreme knowledge, subjugated their 
passions and are free from any sort of attachment. Jainism is 
nothing but a set of prindpla preached by such persons. Hence 
Jainism is not an Apaurusheya religion, i. e., a religion propounded 
by a non-human being or based on a sacred book of non-human 
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origio- Oq the coatrary, it is a religion of purely human origin 
and it has emanated from the mouth of a dignitary who has secured 
the omniscience and self-control by his own penonal efforts. In 
short, Jainism is the substance of preachings of dignitaries who 
have attained the state of ' Jintu \ * 

S. rUNDAMBKTAL PR1K01PLE8 O? JAIKIBM 

‘ The Aindamental principles of Jainism are considered to be 
as follows*:— 

(i ) The first fundamental principle of Jainism is that mao*s 
personality is dual, that is, material and spiritual Jaina 
philosophy regards that emx mundane soul it bound by 
subtle particles of matter known as Karma from the 
very b^inning. It -considers that just as gold is found 
in an alloyed form in the mines, in the same way 
mundane souls are found along with the Karma-bondage 
from rima eternal. * The impurity of the mundane soul 
is thus treated as an existing condition. 

(ii) The second principle that roan is not perfect is based on 
the first. The imperfectness in man is attributed to the 
existence of Karma in his soul. The human soul is in a 
position to attain perfection and in that true and eternal 
state it is endowed with four characteristics, vix., Atlanta- 
datiana, Ajumtajnma, AnantaHrya and Anantasukha, L e., 
infinite perception or faith, infinite knowledge, infinite 
power and infinite bliss. 

{ Hi) Even though man is not perfect, the third principle states 
that by his spiritual nature man can and must control 
his material nature. It is only after the entire subjugation 
of matter that the soul attains perfection, freedom and 
happiness. It is emphatically maiatained that man will 
be able to nil across the ocean of births and achieve 
perfection through the control of senses and thought* 
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(iv) The last basic principle stresses that it is only each 
individual that can sctentifically separate his own soul 
and the matter combined with iu The separation cannot 
be eiTccted by any other person. This means that mao 
himself, and he alone, is responsible for all that is good 
or bad in his life. He cannot absolve himself from the 
responsibility of experiencing the fruits of his actions. 
This principle distinguishes Jainism from other religions,’ 
e. g., Christianity, Islam and Hinduism. No God, nor 
His prophet or deputy or beloved can interfere wi^b 
human life. The soul, and that alone, is directly and 
necessarily responsible for all that it does. God is re¬ 
garded as completely unconcerned with creation of the 
universe or with any happening in the universe. The 
universe goes on of its own accord. Because of this 
sititude towards God Jainism is accused of being athei¬ 
stic. It is (rue in the sense that Jainism does not attri¬ 
bute the creation of universe to God. But at the same 
lime Jsioisin cannot be labelled as atheistic because it 
believes in Godhood, in innumerable gods, in Pupya and 
Papa, i. e., merit and demerit, in religious practices, etc. 
According to Jainism the emancipated soul is considered 
as God.^ 


4. JTAINA PHILOSOPHY 

We have seen that every soul is capable of attaining perfec¬ 
tion if it wilfully exerts in that direction. From time eternal 
the soul is bound with matter and it is the aim of every person 
to get the soul rid of matter so that soul can assume its true state. 
This spiritual emancipation requires the knowledge of the beatific 
condition and of the causes which stand in the way of its attain- 
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ment. To fiod out these causes it is necessary to understand what 
are the existing elements or substances of nature and mode of 
their interaction. Jainism believes (hat the whole universe can be 
divided into two categories, viz., fiva, i. e., soul and ajita, i. e., 
non-soul. These two exhaust between thdm all that exists in the 
universe and Jaina philosophy is based on tbe nature and inter' 
action of these two elements. It can be said in short that the 
living and the non-living, by coming into contact with each other, 
forge certain energies which bring about birth, death and various 
experiences of life: this process could be stopped, and the 
energies already forged destroyed, by a course of discipline leading 
to salvation. A close analysis of this brief statement shows that it 
involves seven propositions: firstly, that there is something called 
the living; secondly, that (here is something called tbe non¬ 
living; thirdly, that the two come into contact with each other; 
fourthly, that the contact leads to tbe production of tome energies; 
fifthly, that the process of contact could be stopped; sixthly, that 
tbe existing energies could alto be exhausted; and lastly, that 
salvation could be achieved. These seven propositions are called 
the seven taitiaa or realities by tbe Jainas.^ These tattvas are 
termed as follows :— 

1. Jiva (living substance), 

2. Ajlva ( matter or non-living substance), 

3. Airava ((he influx of Karmic matter into the soul), 

4- Bandha (bondage of soul by Karmic matter), 

5. Samvara (tbe stopping of Asrava), 

6. Nirjari (the gradual removal of Karmic matter), and 

7. Afcksfui (the attainment of perfect freedom ). 

It is clear that the first two of the tatiras deal with the nature and 
enumeratioo of the eternal substances of nature, and the remaining 
five with the interaction between these two substances, viz., spirit 
and matter. • Much impoitance has been given to these taitvas as 
every would be aspirant for Moksha has to undersund tbe nature 
of these tattras. Out of these seven taiiras tbe substances are 
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really two: soul and oon-soul. Non*soul is all that U not soul, 
devoid of sentiency. Therefore the really sentient object is the soul. 
(I) ftva: 

There is an infinite number of souls; the whole world is 
literally filled with them. The souls are substances and as such 
are eternal. Their characteristic mark is intdligencc. which can 
never be destroyed. The soul is ever all perfect, all powerful. By 
ignorance it identifies itself with matter and hence all its troubles 
and degradation. Souls are of two kinds: mundane ( Sanuarm ) 
and liberated {SUidha or Mukta), Mundane souls are the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and still subject to 
the Cycle of Birth; liberated souls will be embodied no more; they 
have accomplished absolute purity; they dwell in the sute of 
perfection at the top of the universe and have no more to do with 
worldly affairs; they have reached Nirvkpa (Nirvrtti or Mukti). 
In their pure condition they have four enjoyments; those of 
unlimited perception, perfect knowledge, infinite power and 
unbounded happiness. Metaphysically the difference between the 
mundane and the liberated soul consists in this, that the former is 
permeated with subtle matter, while the latter is absolutely pure 
and free from any material alloy. In the impure state nine 
properties of the soul may be mentioned 

(i) J}fah\ It lived in the past, is living now and shall 
live for ever. 

(ii) Upayogamayah: It has perception and knowledge. 

(iii) Am\rU: It is immaterial, that is, has no touch, taste, 
smell or colour. 

(iv) Karta: It is the only responsible agent of all its actions. 

(v) Sndehapartmdnah: It completely fills the body which 
it occupies for example tltat of an ant or an depbaot. 

(vi} BAok/d; It enjoys the fruits of all its Karntas. 

( vii) Safnsdrasthah : It wanders in Saihskia. 

{viii) Siddhah : It can become in its perfect condition Siddha. 

(ix } Ordhvagati^ : It has the tendency to go upwards.' 
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The mundane or embodied souli are living beiap, (be clasifi- 
cation of which is a subject not only of tbeoretical but also of great 
practical interest to the Jainas. As their highest duty is not to 
injure any living beings, it becomes incumbent on them to know 
the various forms which life may assume. The mundane souls 
are of two kinds : (i) ' Samanaska' those who have a mind, 
i. e.. the faculty of distinguishing right or wrong and (ii) 
* Ametuuka' those who have no mind.* 

The mundane souls are of two kinds from another point of 
view : (A) Sthifora, (he immobile or one-sensed souls, that is, 
having only the sense of touch; and (B) Tnua, the mobile, 
many-sensed souls, that is. having a body with more than one 
sense. Mobile souls are those which being in fear have the 
capacity of moving away from the object of fear. Immobile 
souls do not have this capacity. The immobile or one-sensed 
souls are of five kinds:— 

(i) Prth-<^khya, L e., earth>bodied; 

(ii) Apk&ya, i. e., water-bodied; 

(iii) Ttjahkiya, i. e., fire-bodied; 

(tv) yiyukaya, i. e., air-bodied; and 

( V ) Vanaspatikkya, i. e., vegetable-bodied. 

This Jiina belief that * nearly everything it possessed of a 
soul' has been characterised as animistic or hylozoistk by some 
scholars and therefore they regarded Jainism as a very primitive 
religion. But a careful study of Jaina scriptures shows that 
Jainism is not an animistic faith. As Jainism makes a clear 
distinction between soul and non-soul, it cannot be labelled as 
animism in the sense that * every-thing is possessed of a soul 
There are in all five senses of touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing and therefore the mobile or many-sensed souls are 
classified accordingly into four classes: namely, into 

(i) those which have first two senses of touch and taste, 
for example, worms, etc. 

1. Vol.ll. T. 8..II, ii. 

a. Join, J. 0. t Tho Oooeoptioa of Soul ta Jkiiiin, L B. Q., Vol. If, 
pp. 140-141. 
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{ii) those which have first three senses of touch, taste and 
smell, for example, ants, etc. 

(iii) those which have first four senses of touch, taste, 
smell and sight, for example, bumble-bee, etc. 

(iv) those which have five senses of touch, taste, smell, 
sight and hearing, for example, man, etc. 

Thus each class has one sense more than the one preceeding 
it.» 

From another point of view mundane beings are divided into 
four grades according to the place where they are born or their 
condition of existence. The forms of existence or 'Gatis' are 
of four kinds:* 

(i ) NaraJcagaU, that Is, hellish form, 

(ii) Ttryog-gati, that Is, sub-human form, 

(iii) Manuskyagail, that is, human form, 

(iv) Dewgatl, that is, celestial form. 

Mundane beings are born in these four Oatis according to their 
merits or demerits. Jainism believes that for complete salvation, 
birth in the human form is essential and that those in other 
forms will attain salvation only after taking birth in the human 
form.* 

(n) Aj'iva: 

Jaina philosophy stafts with a perfect division of the universe 
into living and non-living substances, Jira and Ajiva. The non¬ 
soul substances are of five kinds, namely, PiK^ala, matter; 
I>harmo, medium of motion; Adharma, medium of rest; Akiia, 
space; and ATd/a, time. These six substances are called i>rov><ax 
in Jaina Philosophy. A Dravya has got three characteristics. 
First, Drarya has the quality of existence. Secondly, it has the 
quality of permanence ibrou^ origination and destruction. 
Thirdly, it is the substratum of attributes and modes. The 
Dravya is thus uncreated and undestructible; its essential qualities 

I. ( i ) 8. B. Yol. IL T. 8., II. ia>ta, 18 aod SS. 

(U ) a. B. 3 ., Vol. r. a. S. Jiv* Saod*. 13 *ad 7S. 

1 (i)8.B.jr.. Vol.U.T.8.n, s. 

{ U ) OlaMOApp : Jalnann, p. >18. 
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retnain the same and it it only its faryhya or mode or condition,, 
that can and does change. Whatever is perceived by the senses, 
the sense organs themselves, the varioos kinds of bodies of Jt-m, 
the mind, the Karmas, and the other material objects—all these 
are known as Fudgala or matter. Dharma is the principle of 
motion, the accompanying circumstance or cause which makes 
motion possible. Just as water itself, being iodilTerent or neutral, 
is the condition of movement of fishes, so Dharma, itself non* 
motive, is the sine qua non of motioo of Jivas and Pudgalas, 
Dharma is conterminous with the universe and is one only unlike 
five and Fudgala which are innumerable. Adharma or the princi* 
pie of rest has all the characteristics associated with Dharma. 
But it is like the earth the sine qua non of rest for things In 
motion. What contains or accommodates completely all Jtvas 
and Fudgalas and the remaining Draryds in the universe is termed 
at Akiia or tpace.^ That which is the cause or circumstance of 
the modification bf the soul and other Dravyos is KHa, that is, 
time. It is immaterial and it has the peculiar attribute of helping 
the modification of the other substances. Dharma, Adharma and 
Akhia are each a sin^e Dravya, whereas Jira, Pudga!a and Kila 
are held to be innumerable Draiyas.* 

(in ) Airava : 

The third principle Airava signifies the influx of Karmic 
matter, into the constitution of the soul. Combination of Karmic 
matter with Jlra is due to Yoga. Yoga is the activity of mind, 
speech and body. Thus yoga is the channel of ^rava. The 
physical matter which is actually drawn to the soul cannot be 
perceived by the senses as it is very fine.’ 

{ IV ) Bandha : 

When the Karmic matter enters the soul, both get imper* 

1. In Jaloa pUileMpby 111* Ufin AkUs inauH •pMaand not Btbar m iS 
is vary oftw intwpmiad ia oitiw •ytutoa ef ladinn PhiloMpliy. 

a. ( i ) 8. B. J., VeU XU. Pa. S.. 9.10, BO-M. ftS, 9T. 

( U > S. B. J.. V»I. U. T. 8.. OlsapMr V. 

9. (I} 8. B. J.. VoL II. T. 8., VI, 1 asd t. 

(ii ) 8. BV.. VoL ni. Pat 8., ISe. 
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ceptibly mixed with each other. Bandha or bondage is the 
assimilation of matter which is fit to form Karmas by the soui as 
it is associated with passions. The union of spirit and matter 
does not imply a comidete annihilation of their natural proper¬ 
ties, but only a suspension of their functions, in varying degree, 
according to the quality and quantity of the material absorbed. 
Thus, the effect of the fusion of the spirit and matter is manifested 
in the form of a compound personality which partakes of the 
nature of both, without actually destroying either. Tbecauaesof 
Bandha are as follows:— 

1. MUkyhiarkma, i.e.. wrong belief or faith, 

2. Arlroti, L e., vowicssness or non-renunciation, 

X Bramada^ i. e., carelessness, 

4. XasAd}'a, L e., passions, and 

5. Yoga, i.e., vibrations in the soul through mind, speech 
and body. 

This bondage is of four kinds according to (1) PraAfti, that is, 
nature of Karmic matter which has invested the soul; (ii} Sthf/i, 
that is, duration of Che attachment of Karmic matter to the soul; 

(iii) AnuMhga, that is, the intensity or the character—strong or 
mild—of the actual fruition of the Karmic matter; and (iv) Bradeh, 
that is, the number of Karmic molecules which attach to the soul.^ 

•( V } Samvara: 

Elective states of desire and aversion, and activity of 
thought, speech or body are the conditions that attract Karmas, 
good and bod, towards the soul. When those conditions are 
removed there will be no Karmas approaching the that is 
complete Sadirara—a sort of protective wall shutting out all the 
Karmas is estaUisbcd round the self. Thus Samvara is the stoppage 
of inflow of Karmic matter into the soul. There are several ways 
through which (he stoppage could be e/Tected.* 


I. ( t > «. B. J„ Vcl II, T. 8.. Vin, !-». 

(it) 8. B. I„ VoL Vm. 8. 8., 
t. (I) VoLn, T. 8.. IX. !.». 

(U ] 8. B. J., Vol. ni. Pa, 8.. ISO. 
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(VI) itirjarii: 

Nirjord means the falling away of Karmic matter from the 
soul. The soul will be rendered free by the automatic falling out 
of the Karmas when they become ripe. But this is a lengthy 
process. The falling away may be deliberately brought through 
the practice of austerities. Thus Nirjari is of two kinds. The 
natural maturing of a Karma and its separation from the sou] la 
called Savip&ka Nirjafd and inducing a Karma to leave the soul, 
before it gets ripened by means of ascetic practices is called 
Aripdka Nirjord.^ 

(VII) Moksha: 

Moksha or liberation is the freedom from all Karmic matter,, 
owing to the non-existence of the cause of bondage and the 
shedding of all the Karmas. Thus complete freedom of the soul 
from Karmic matter is called Moksha. It is attained when the 
soul and matter are separated from each other. The separation 
is effected when sU the Karmas have left the soul, and no more 
Karmic matter can be attracted towards it.* 

s. the theory ov karha 

The first basic principle of Jainism states that mundaiw souls 
exist in the world from time eternal in association with matter. 
Of course, the character of the bondage is freely and constantly 
being changed; but the fact and condition of the bondage of 
the soul by matter persists through all these changes. This associ¬ 
ation leads to further contact and so the cycle goes on till the 
association is severed in such a manner as to avoid any fresh 
contact. The contact Calces place in the following way: Tbesoulis 
surrounded by a large volume of fine matter called Karma. When 
the soul tries to do anything, then instantly the surrounding 
particles of matter cling to it just as the particles of dust stick to 
the body besmeared with oil. Like water in milk these particles 

1. (i) S. B. J.. Tol. n. T. 8., vnr, » and ts. aad IX. a. 

( U ) 8. B. J.. VoL IV, Po. 8., 157. 

*. ( 1 ) 8. B. J.. VoU n, T. 8., X, a. 

<U ) 8. B. t.. Vol. TIU, 8. 8.. S08 S17. 
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of matter get completely assitailRtcd with soul and remain in this 
condition throughout life as well as in its migrations from one body 
to another. The connection of soul and matter is real; otherwise 
in a pure state (be soul would have flown to the highest point in 
the universe as the soul is the lightest of all substances. As this 
connection or bondage is effected by the Karma or deed or activity 
of the soul, the subtle matter which combines with the soul 1$ 
termed as Karma.’.The Karma, then, b something material, which 
produces in the soul certain conditions, even as a medical pill, 
whkh when introduced into the body, produces therein manifold 
ciTecu. 

The Karmas are divided into ei^t main divisons and 148 
sub-divisions according to the nature of Karmic matter. The main 
eight Karmas are:— 

( 1) jHaniwaniya, that is, the Knowledge-obscuring, 

( 2) Dariandvara^ya, that is, the Conation-obscuring, 

( 3) Vedmlya, that is, the Feeling, 

( 4) Moh{m}ya, that is, (he Deluding, 

( S} Ayu, that is, the Age. 

{ 6 ) Ndma, that is, the Body>making, 

(7) Gotra, that is, the Family-determining, 

{ 8 ) Amiaraya, that is, the Obstructive. 

The first obscures the inborn right knowledge of (he soul and 
thereby produces dilTerent degrees of knowledge. The second 
obscures the conation attribute of the soul. The third produces 
pleasure and pain and thereby obscures the bliss-nature of the 
soul. The fourth disturbs the right attitude of the soul with 
regard to faith, conduct, etc. and produces passions and various 
mental states. The fifth determines the length of life of an indi¬ 
vidual. The sixth assigns everything that is associated with 
personality, that is, the kind of body, senses, health and com¬ 
plexion and the like. The seventh determines the nationality, 
caste, family, social standing, etc. of an individual at birth. The 

1. (t) OlMMSfp { Jalniam. p. ISO. 

(U ] K«{lMs)iMKlrkjJ i op'.cit., p. ISO. 

< iH ) OlMmpp : DMiriM of SanoMt tn Jain PhUoaopby, p. $. 
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eighth obstructs the iobora energy of the soul and thereby pre* 
vents the doing of a good action when there is a desire to do it 

The eight kinds of Kannas are divided into two main types 
the ghitiyi and the aghiulya, that is. the destructive and non¬ 
destructive. The former comprises the Knowledge-obscuring, the 
Conation-obscuring, the Deluding and the Obstructive Karmas; 
and the latter comprises the remaining four. The reason for 
the distinction lies in the fact that white the former dsetroy the 
manifestations of the real aluibutes of the soul, the latter are 
mainly concerned with its environments, surroundings and 
bodies.^ 

The Theory of Karma is the keystone in tbearchof Jalna ideo¬ 
logy. It tries to explain the reasons lying behind or causes lead¬ 
ing to effects. It maintains that every happening is the result of 
antecedent causes. As the soul is regarded u the doer of actions, 
really the soul is made responsible for all differences in people’s 
conditions. Whatever actions are performed by the soul, it must 
bear the consequences thereof sooner or later. There is no way 
out of it. The responsibility of cosequeaces cannot be shifted nor 
exemption from the consequences be given. The soul has to enjoy 
the fruits of the Kannas in this life or in subsequent lives. There 
ia no salvation until the soul stops the influx of Karmu and gets 
rid of existing Karmas and this it will have to do by its own 
deJiberate efforts without expecting any help from an outside 
agency. There is no use in asking the favour of God or His re¬ 
presentative because Jainism neither invests Gods with the power 
of determining the oonsequenoes of the Karmu nor bestows on them 
the authority to forgive people from future consequences of past 
actions. Jainism denies both intermediation and forgiveness on 
the part of God; of what we have done we must bear the conse¬ 
quences. It it not fate, nor even predestination, but it is the ever 
continuous balancing of the different accounts that we keep with 
the forces of life. The Karmas constitute the Karmic body; and 
it drags the soul into various forms of existence till the Karmic 


1. (11 8. B. 3.. Vol. VI. O. 8., Kama-kiada, S-tO. 
(U) Jain, 0. R.: BCay ef Saowtadja^ p. SU. 
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body bids good'bye to (be soul. This Karma Theory is an original 
and integral part of the Jaina system. As it lays full stress on 
individual action and completely denies the existence of divine 
dispensation, it Is clear that the ethics and ascetidstn of the Jainas 
are (be logical consequences of this Theory of Karma.^ In the 
words of Dr. Krause, “Jainism does not torpify its followers by 
the terrors of Karma, nor does it make them languish in 
unhealthy, effimioate fatalism, as many people think all Oriental 
religions do: but on the contrary, it trains the individual to 
become a tnte hero on the battleOeld of self-conquest.*** 

«. MOKSHA MAROA OR WAY TO SALVATION 
From the basic principles of Jainism, it is evident that the 
inherent powers of the soul are crippled by its association with 
Karmic matter and that Is why wo find every person in an imperfect 
state. The real and everlasting happiness will be obtained by a 
person only when the Kannos are completely removed from (he 
soul and Jainism firmly believes that even (bough mao is im* 
perfect at present, it is quite possible for him to rid himself of 
the Karmas by bis own personal elTorts without any help from an 
outside agency. The highest happiness is to escape from the 
Cyde of Births and Deaths and be a liberated soul, (hat is, to 
obtain Moksha. This world is AiU of sorrow and trouble and it 
is quite necessary to achievo the aim of transcendental bliss by a 
sure method. When the goal has been fixed the next question 
arises regarding the way how to achieve that objective. To this 
question Jainism has a definite answer. It emphatically states 
that Samyog-dariana, i.e., right belief, Samyag^jidna, Le., right 
knowledge and Samyak~^c/idriira, i.e., right conduct together con¬ 
stitute (he path to salvation.* Right belief, right knowledge and 

1. (i) B. KftilubobMidr*J{ i op. oti,, pp, ISS-lie. 

(ii) JaiBi, J. tk ! OatiioM pp, SB.M. 

(ili ) B. JMWbi, t B. R. B.. Vol. VII. pp. 470.STS. 

(iv ) Oopani A. 8. t “ObaractwisUM of Jalaiam BhAratiya Vldjt, 
VoJ. I. P. 17T. 

a. Krauw, 0 1 Harftage ot Ui« LaaS Arbat. P. 7, 
a. (1) S.8, J..V«J.n,T.8., I, 1. 

(ii) S.B.J.Val. IV.P.S, 80. 
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right cooduct are called Ratnatraya or the three jewels io Jaiaa 
works. These three are not different paths but form together a 
single path. These three must be present together to constitute 
the path to salvation. Since all the three are emphasised equally, 
and since the Mokshamhrga is impossible without the compro' 
beosion of all the three, it is obvious that Jainism is not prepared 
to admit anyone of these three in isolation as means of salvation. 
There are religious schools in Hinduism whic|)ilay all Cheemphasis 
on Bhakfl or faith, on Jiiiuia or knowledge, on Karma or moral 
conduct. The Bbtgavatas mostly emphasize the bhakil aspect. 
The Advaita Vedintins the yndm aspect and the POrva Mlmlihsa* 
kas the karma aspect. But according to Jainism no such one¬ 
sided emphasis can be accepted as the correct path.* To attain 
liberation all the three miut be simultaneously pursued. It is 
contended that to effect a cure of a malady, faith in the efficacy 
of a medicine, knowledge of its use, and actual taking of it: 
these three together are essential, so also to get emancipation, 
faith in the efficacy of Jainism, its knowledge and actual practis¬ 
ing of it: these three are quite indispensable.* The path is 
compared to a ladder with its two side poles and the ceolral 
rungs forming the steps. The tide |>oles arc right belief and right 
knowledge and the rungs or steps the gradual stages of right 
conduct. It is possible to ascend tbe ladder only when all the 
three are sound. The absence of one makes the ascent impossible. 
Thus a simultaneous pursuit of right belief, right knowledge and 
ri^t conduct is enjoined upon the people. As the ethkal code, 
both for the householders and the monks, is based on this path, 
let us see tbe characteristics of these three jewels which constitute 
that path. 

( I) Right Btlief: 

Of tbe three jewels, right belief comes first and forms tbe 
basis upon which the other two rest. One most, by all possible 

1. A.Ob«krsvMti! Ont.a.1., VoLI. p. 195. 

E. OopMki, A. 8.: * OtMTMMrMM of JaiaJen ’, BttSraUy* Vidjri, Tot. 1, 
pp. WT.178. 
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means, first attain rifht belief or the basic coovictioo on the 
fuodamentals: because only on its acquisition, knowledge and 
conduct become right Right bdief means true and firm coovic* 
tion in the seven principles or tattvas of Jainism as they are and 
without any perverse notions. The belief that the Jaina Tirthafi- 
karas are the true Gods, (he Jaina ^tras the true Scripture, and 
the Jaina Saints the true Preceptors, is called right belief. Such 
right faith should have eight requirements ( An^a ) and should bo 
free from the three types of superstitious ignorance and the eight 
kinds of pride or arrogance. The eight AAgas or requirements or 
pillars which support the right belief are:— 

(i) NlhitMiUo, that is, freedom from doubt, 

(ii) NhhkiAhhlta, that is, freedom from desire for 
worldly comforts, 

(iii) NIrvkhiklisIta, that is, freedom from aversion to or 
regard for the body, 

(iv ) AmOdhadrshtl, that is, freedom from inclination for 
the wrong path, 

(V) UpaguMana, that is, redeeming the defects of ineflec* 
tive believers. 

(vi) SiMiikarana, that is, sustaining souls in ri^t coo^ 
vktions, 

(vii) Vdtsalya, that is, loving regard for pious persons, 
and 

( vii)) ProMdva/M, that is, publishing the greatness of Jaina 
doctrines. 

The three types of superstitious ignorance, maJfun^ from 
whi^ a true believer must be free, ar^( i) loka-mudha, ( ii) 
dera-m^ha and (iii) pd^dtaAdhl-mOdka. The first refers to the 
superstition regarding attachment of sanctity to certain places of 
belief like; a bath in the Ganges will wash off the sins. The second 
accepts the efficacy of village gods and goddesses who are endow¬ 
ed with ordinary human qualities and attempts to propitiate them. 
The third shows regard for false ascetics and considers (heir 
teaching as gospel truth. Freedom from these three types of 
superstitions is (be essential condition of right faith. 
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Along with these there must be freedom from eight kinds 
of pride. Tbe eight kinds ere 

pride in (i) leiming (/ndiio), (ii) wonhip ( Fitj^ \ (ill > 
family (*u/a), (iv} caste (;dr/), (v) power (^/o). (vl) 

affluence or aocompUshinenu (fddA/), {.vii) religious austerities 
( tapa) and ( viii) person ( vapu ). 

The Jaina works describe at length the glory of right faith and 
enumerate the benefits which can be accrued by a person posses, 
sing right faith. They go to the extent of declaring that asceticism 
without faith is definitely inferior to faith without asceticism 
and that even a low caste roan possessing right faith can be con¬ 
sidered as a divine being. The right faith is. in short, given 
precedence over right knowledg and conduct, because it acts as 
a pilot in guiding the soul towards Moksha.* 

(II) Right Knowledge : 

On attaining right belief it is considered desirable to strive 
after right knowledge. Although right belief and right knowledge 
are contemporaneous there is yet a clear relation of cause and 
effect between them, just as there is between a lamp and its light. 
Right knowledge is that which reveals the nature of things neither 
insufflciently, nor with exaggeration, nor falsely, but exactly as 
it is and that too with eerUiaty. Such knowledge must be free 
from doubt, perversity and vagueness. Jainism insists that right 
knowledge cannot be attained, unless belief of any kind in its 
opposite, that is, in wrong knowledge is banished. Knowledge 
is of five kinds :• 

(i ) idathjhana ( Sense-knowledge) : 

Knowledge of the self and non-self by means of 
the senses and the mind. 

(ii) Sruta’Jnana (Scriptural knowledge) : 

Knowledge derived from the reading or bearing 
of scriptures. 


1. VoLU.r 8.,t. s.4. 

(ii 1 8. B. J., Vol. IV, 9. 8., ca«p. n 
( 8i) R. 8., Pert 1. 

( Iv > 8. B. J.. VoL Vll, A. a.. lO-ie. 
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{ Hi) AvaBii’/ndna ( Clairvoyaal koowlodge) ; 

Knowledge of the distant time or place, 

(iv ) Manahparyaya-jn&na (Menul knowledge ) : 

Knowledge of the thoughts and feeliogs of others, 
and ' 

(V ) Ktvala-ihima (Perfect knowledge or Omniscience); 
Full or perfect knowledge without the limitatioas 
of time and space, which is the soul'acharacteristic 
in its pure and uodcfiled condition. 

Like right belief, right knowledge also has got eight pillars 
or requirements as follows :• 

(i) Grantha: Correct use of the words, 

{ii) Ariha: Full understanding of their meaoiags, 

( Hi) Ubhaya: Combination of Orantfut and Artha, 

(iv) Kila: Observance of regularity and propriety of 
time, 

(v) F/wyo: Reverent attitude, 

(vi) Propriety of behaviour, 

( vH ) Bahumdna: Tn ), and 

( vHI) AnItAava: Without concealment of knowledge or of 
its sources.* 

(Ill) Jiight Conduct ; 

Right conduct includes the rules of discipline which restrain 
all censurable movements of speech, body and mind, weaken and 
destory all passionate activity and lead to non-attachmcni and 
purity. Right conduct presupposes the presence of right know- 
ledge which presupposes right belief. Therefore it is enjoined 
upon the persons who have secured right belief and right know¬ 
ledge to observe the rules of right conduct as the destruction of 
Kannic matter can be accomplished only through the right con¬ 
duct. Right conduct is of two kinds: Sakola. perfect or unquaU- 
fled and VlkaJa, imperfect or qualified, and of these two kinds the 
unqualified is o bserved by ascetics who have renounced worldly 

)• (i> 8BJ., Vc].I. D.B., 4S. 

(il) 8. B. J., VoL II, T. 8.. 1, », 14, SO, 8^ M-S*. 

< UI) 8. B. J.. ToL IV, P. 8.. 33, 34 ftnd 38. 

(iv) R.8..48. 
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ties and the qualified by layman tlill entangled in the world.' A» 
eiliics is mainly concerned with the several rules of eonduci pres¬ 
cribed both for Uyman and ascetics, let us see them in deuil to 
gresp the proper meaning of Jaina Ethics. 

7. JAINA BTHIOB 

The r^les of conduct are always designed to achieve the main 
aim or object in life. The goal according to Jainism is to obtain 
Moksha, that is, freedom from the conUnuous cycle of births and 
deaths. The soul achieves real and everlasting happiness only 
when it can escape from samsora or tnuumigration of the soul 
which is always frau^t with sorrows and trouble. The sole 
reason of movement of soul from one life to another is the fact 
that the soul is to contact with the Karmic matter from time 
eternal and the way to salvation lies in the destruction of Kannas. 
We have seen that the samvara of the iiravas and the nlrjari lead 
to Moksha. This means that the necessary conditions to gain 
Moksha are samran and nir^ird, that is, the stoppage of in flux of 
Karmic matter and the falling away of existing Karmic matter 
from the soul. Thus samwa tad itfrjard the two important 
milestones on the path to liberation and naturally the principles 
of right conduct by Jainat are shaped with a view to accomplish 
samvora and nirjard as early as possible. Therefore let us see the 
way chalked out by Jainas to attain samrara and nlrjard. 

{A) Way to Siohnra: 

Samrera it the stoppage of influx of Karmk matter into the 
soul and the stoppage is effected by 

(o) three kinds of Gupti, Uut is, control of mind, speech 
and body, 

(b ) five kinds of Samiti, that is, carefulness, 

(c) ten kinds of Dharma, that is, observances or virtues, 

(d) twelve kinds of AmipreksM, that is, meditations or 
reflections. 


1. ft) 8.B.J.,VeL tv, 17.41. 

(U) B.8., SO 
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(e) twenty'two kinds of Parishaho'/aya, that is, subdual 
of sufTeringSi and 

(/) five kinds of Charitra, that is, conduct.* 

(o) Thtthrtf Gupifsi-Thcthreoguptis are regulations with 
reference to controlling one's inner nature, that is, they are dicta¬ 
ted by the principles of self-control. The first of them is Mono* 
‘gtipii by which the mind is to be controlled in the shape of giving 
room only to pure thoughts. The second Gupti is V^g-gupii, that 
is, regulation of speech and it consists in observing silence for a 
particular period or in speaking only as much as is absolutely 
necessary. The third is Kiya-guptl, that is, regulation of one's 
bodily activity.* 

(h) Th«fire Samitfs ore designed with a view to cultivate 
the habit of carefulness in accordance with Ibe principle of non- 
injury. The Samitla are prescriptions for the regulation of the 
movements of the body and are as follows :• 

(i) The Iryii Semiti aims at regulation of walking, so as 
not to injure any living being. 

(il) The Bhashi Samiii regulates the mode of speech 
with a view to avoid the hurting of others' feelings 
by use of olTensive words. 

( Hi) The Eshanh Samitl regulates seeking or eating food 
so as not to cause any injury to any living being. 

(iv ) The Ad&nchNikshepa Samili regulates the actions of 
taking or using, and of putting away, anything 
whatsoever. 

( V) The Uisarga Samiti regulates the movements con* 
nected with the answering of call of nature etc. 

All the five Semliis, though they can be strictly observed 
only by ascetics, are of some influence also in* the daily life of 
Srivakas or laymen. A devoted layman will, for example, avoid 
treading on growing plants, be will never leave a vessel filled 

1. 8. D. i., VoL II. T.8.. XX. 1 umI S. 

1 (1) 8.BJ..VeLn.T.8.,lX.e. 

(it} Vet. IV, P.8, SOS. 

(iii > 8.B.J.. Voi. IX. M.8., ee-oa. 
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with a liquid substaocc uacovercd, nor will he ever use en open 
li^t, lest insects might rush into it and be killed. 

Both the three Gupils and five Samitit are sometimes grouped 
together under the name of Ashta-Pravochano^Mdid", that is, 
“ The Eight Mothers of the Creed on account of their funda¬ 
mental character.^ 

( e ) The Ten observances or Deiahkshana Dharma are; 

(i ) UitamO'KthamA, Le., Supreme forgiveness, 

(ii) Ultama-Mdr^va, i.e.. Supreme tenderness, 

{ iU) Uttama-Arjara, i.e.. Supreme strai^t-forwardoess 
or honesty, 

(iv ) UtiaiHO-iaucha/ut., Supreme contentment or purity, 
(V ) IfttamO'Satya, , Supreme truth, 

(vi) f/rramd-5am>w>ia, i.e.. Supreme self-restraint, 

(vii) Uitama-Tepo, ix., Supreme austerities, 

( viii) Uuama-Tyito, i'U-> Supreme renunciation, 

(ix) UUamO'Xklnchonjta, i.t.. Supreme non-attachment 
or not taking the non-self for one's own self, 

(X) Vuama-Brahmadiarya, i.e., Supreme chastity.* 

{d) Tht twtlu Anvprtkshiu or medlutions or reflections 
should be meditated upon again and again. They are:— 

(i) Anitya anuprtksht, i. e., everything is subject to 
change or is transitory. 

(li ) yliarnAn muprtkihi, i.e., UnprotcctWeness or help¬ 
lessness. The feeling that soul is unprotected from 
fruition of Karmas, for example, death, etc. 

{ill) So/hsdra amprekdA, i.e.. Mundaneness. Soul moves 
in the cycle of existences and cannot attain true 
happiness till it is cut off. 

( iv) £karwi anuprtkhsi, i.e.. Loneliness. I am alone. 


1 (i) Vol. IL T£., XX. A. 

(it ) S.B.7.. VoL IV, P.&, SOS. 

(iil) 0. Kmom! An iBWrpnUUoa of JaiaSthiet, pp. lt-19. 
(iy) VnUoDc WoriubyH E. tVUwB. Vol. 1. P.9IS. 
t ( i ) a. B. J . Vol. II. T. 8.. IX, 8 
I u I 8. B, J.. Vol. IV. p. a., aoA 
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tbe doer of ray actions and the enjoyer of the fruits 
of them. 

(v) Anyaiva anuprekMi, i.e., Separateness. The world, 
my relation and friends, my body and mind, they 
are all distinct and separate from my real self. 

(vi) Aiuchl anupreksM, i.e., Impwity. Tbe body is im> 
pure and dirty. 

(vii) AJrara anuprekahi, i.e.. Inflow. The inflow of 
Karmas it the cause of my mundane existence and 
it it (he product of passions. 

( vtii) Samrara a/tuprek^, i. c.. Stoppage. Tbe inflow 
of Karma must be stopped. 

(lx ) Nirjara anuprekshi, 1. e., Shedding. Karmic matter 
must be shed from or shaken out of the soul. 

(x) Lokaanupreksha, i.e.. Universe. Tbe nature of 
the universe and its constituent dements in alt their 
vast variety proving the insigniflcance and misers* 
ble nothingness of man in time and space. 

{ xi ) B^h^rlaifha anupreksM, j. e.. Rarity of religi* 
ous knowledge. It is difficult to attain right bdief. 
knowledge and conduct. 

(xii) Dharma anuprekshd, le.. Reflection on the nature of 
religious path as preached by the conquerors, namely, 
tbe true nature of the three-fold path of liberation.'^ 
Sometimes Aituprekshis are termed as BAitonks also. 

( r ) 77k# iweMytwo Stifferl/igt: 

For the sake of non-falling off from the path of Liberation 
and for the shedding of Karmic matter, whatever hardships are 
undergone, are called the Farishahas or sufferings. They are:— 

( i) Kshut, ie.. Hunger, 

(ii) Fipijd i.e.. Thirst, 

(iii) i.e., Cold, 

(iv) Uskna i.e.. Heat, 

(V ) Damiamalaka, i.e.. Insect-bite, 

I. (I > 8. B. J, VoL IT. T. 8. IX. 7. 

(U) 8. B, J., Vol. Itr., P. 8., 20a. 
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(vi) N&gnya, i.e., Nakedoess, 

(vit) Arati, i.e., Ennui or dUagreable surroundings, 

(viii) Siri, i.e., Sex>pasuoD, 

(ix) Charyd, i.e.. Walking (oo much, 

{X) Stshadyi, i.e., Continuous sitting in one posture, 

(xi) ^ayyit, Le., Resting on bard earth, 

(xii) Xkroia, i.e.. Abuse, 

(xiii) Vadha, i.e.. Beating, 

(xiv) Yachaitd, Le., Begging, 

(xv) Atabha, Le., Disappointment from getting no food, 

(xvi) Roga, i.e.. Disease, 

(xvU) Trnatparia, i.e.. Thorn-pricks, 

{xviii) Mata, i.e., Bodbi dirt and impurities, 

(xix ) Satkaropuraakora, Le., Disrespect shown by men, 

( XX) Rrajhi, Le., Non*appreciation of learning, 

(xxi) AJniuta, i.e., Persistence of ignorance, 

(xxii) Adarkana, i.e.. Slack-belief, for example on failure 
to attain supernatural powers even after great piety 
and austerities to begin to doubt the truth of 
Jainism and its teachings. 

These should be ever endured without any feeling of vexation, 
by one who desires to get rid of all cause for pain.* 

(/) The five Chdrltras:^ 

The five kinds of right conduct are:— 

( i ) Sdmdyika, L e.. Equanimity, 

(ii) ChhedopaeUthpend, i. e.. Recovery of equanimity 
after a fall from it, 

(ii)) ParihdrO' Vtiuddhi, ).e.. Pure andmbsolute non-injury, 
(Iv) StikjhmaSdmpardya, 1. e., All but entire freedom 
from passion, and 

(V) Tathdkhyita, L e.. Ideal and passionleu conduct.* 

1. < i) & 8. J., Vol. XL T.S., IX. s-a. 

1 ii ) g.B.jr.. VoL IV. P. 8., SO»-tO». 

1 S B. J., VcL II. T. 8. IX. 18. 
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(5) WaytoWr^ari: 

Tlie maio way to Nirjard or shedding of Karmas is ibe obser¬ 
vance of austerities which is included in the right conduct. The 
Jatna Scriptures distinguish twelve kinds of austerities, as the ex¬ 
pedients of Nfrjara, grouped together under the two headings of 
BlihyaTapa, that is, external austerities and Abhyaniara Tapa, 
that is, internal austerities. 

The six External Austerities are 
( i) Anaiana, i. e.. Fasting, 

(il) Avamodarya, i. e., Eating less than one has appetite 
for, 

(iJi) Vrtt-portsofikhydna, i- e.. Pulling xestriclions in 
regard to food, for example, to accept food only if 
a certain condition is fulAlled, 

^iv) Rmthparltydga, i. e.. Daily renunciation of one or 
more of six kinds of delicacies, namely, gitee, milk, 
curds, supr, salt and oil. 

(v) VhikiO’iayybsana, i.e., Sitting and steeping in a 
lonely place, devoid of animate beings, and 

(vi) Kiyckkio, i.e., Mortiftention of the body so long as 
the mind is not disturbed. 

The six Internal Austerities are:- 

(I) Prayakhitta, i.e., Expiation, 

(ii) Vinaya, i.o.. Reverence, 

(iJi) Vaiybvftya, i.e., Service of the sainu or worthy 
people, 

(iv) i.e., Study, 

(V) Fyurwga, l.ei, Giving up attachment to the body, 
etc., 

{vi) DhyAna, i.c., Concentration of mind.» 

Apart from the general instructions mentioned above for the 
shedding o f Karmas, the definite rules of conduct have been 
I (i } 8.aj, Vd. U. TA, IX, 1».*0 

(lit VoL IV, p 8^ 19^1)10, 
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prescribed for the followers of Jaioism. All these rules are directed 
towards the main aim of achieving freedom of the soul from the 
Karmic matter. The rules of conduct have been so designed that 
all members of the community will be in a position to follow 
them. Accordingly the rules of conduct have been divided into- 
categories, namely, Sitg^p<^rma, that is, those prescribed for 
laymen and Anagoradhorma, that is, those prescribed for ascetics. 
It is obvious that Che rules for laity are less rigid than those for 
saints because the laymen have not renounced worldly activities for 
eking out their livelihood. Let us see in brief what the prescribed 
rules of conduct are. 

{ / ) Rules of Conduct for Laymen :• 

The rules prescribed for laymen are divided into 
( A ) Twelve Vratat or vows, 

(B ) Eleven Pratirnds or stages in bousebolder'i life, 
( C ) Six daily duties, and ' 

( Z)) Thirty-five rules of good conduct. 

The layman begins untb the avoidance of the five atichbras, 
i.e., short-comings of faith, namely, 

(i) kankd, i.e.. Doubt or scepticism, 

(ii) Kdfdisha, ie., Elesire of sense treasures, 

(iii) Vlchikiisd, Le., Disgust of anything, for example, 
with a sick person, 

(iv ) Anyodf^J-^rtAamsi, i.e.. Thinking admiringly of 
wrong believers, and 

( V ) Anyad(shti-Samstaya, ie.. Praising wrong believers. 
This will enable a layman to observe the vows which mark 
the first stage of ngbt conduct^ 

(d) The Twelre Vows-. 

Tbc main five vows of Jainas are as follows:— 

(i) Ahimsd, i.e., to be free from injury, 

(ii) Saiya, i.e., to be free from falsehood, 

1. t i > 8. B VoL n. T.8.. VII, U. 

< U) 8. B. J.. VoL IV. P. 8.. 1S8. 

(iU) Jain, 0. R. i PmeUenl Dbama, p. 41. 
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() Asteya, Le., to be free from theft, 

(iv) Brahmaeharya, i.e., to be free from unchastity, and 

( V) Aparigraha, i.e., to be free from worldly attachment. 
If these vows are very strictly observed they are known us 
Mahdrraias or £reat vows and naturally these are meant for the 
ascetics. Laymen, however, cannot observe the vows so strictly 
and therefore they are allowed to practise them so far as their con- 
didoDS permit. The same vows when partially observed are termed 
as >4nuwares or small vows. For tbe fixing of these'five vows in 
the mind, there are five kinds of BAdMRdr or attendant mediia* 
tioiu for each of the vows and every Jalna is expected to think 
over them again and again. Further, he must meditate that the 
five faults meant to be avoided in the vows are pain personified and 
are of dangerous and censurable character in this as well as in the 
next world. Moreover, be must meditate upon the following 
four virtues which are baaed upon the observance of these five 
vows. 

(i) Maitri, Le., Friendship with all living beings, 

(ii) Pramoda, i. e.. Delight at tbe sight of beings, better 
qualified or more advanced than ourselves on the 
path of liberation, 

(ill) Kbrunya, j. e., Compassion for tbe afflicted and 

(iv) Madhyastha, i. e., Tolerance or indifference to those 
who are uncivil or jll'behaved.* 

Along with tbe five main vows or muas, there are seven 
SUttvrattu or supplementary vows. Just as the eodreiing walls 
guard towns, so do supplementary vows protect Anutraw. 
Therefore in order to practise the main vraror or vows, tbe 
vrarof also must bo practised by the householders. 

Tbe supplementary vows are:- 

(i) Digrrata, i.e., Taking a lifelong vow to limit his 
worldly activity to fixed points in all directions, 

(ii) Deiavni/a, i.e., Taking avow to limit the above 
also for a limited area, 


J. 8.B.j.,vo). n, T.s., vn, 1-11. 
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(iii) AnartHadanda'fraia, i.e.. Taking a vow not to com¬ 
mit purposeless sins, 

(iv) Sbmhyika, i.e.. Taking a vow to devote particular 
time everyday to cooteaplatioa of the self for spiri¬ 
tual advancement, 

{ v ) Proshadhopafosa, Le., Taking a tow to fast on four 
days of the month, namely, the two 8lh and the two 
14th days of the fortnight. 

(vi) Upi^hoga-parlbhosa-parirndm, i.e.. Taking a vow 
everyday limiting one's enjoyment of consumable 
and non-cODSumable things, and 

(vii) /4r//Af-somWMdgo, I.e., Taking a vow to Uke one’s 
food only after feeding the ascetics, or, in their 
absence, the pious householders. 

Out of these seven tila<tratas, the first three are called Gum’ 
•rratas or multiplicative vows because they raise the value of the 
five Ruin vows; and the remaining four are called Sikshhrraios 
or disciplinary vows, because they are preparatory for the disci¬ 
pline of an ascetic life. Thus the five ytwwaraj, the three Caea- 
vratas and the four ^ikAavraias constitute the twelve vows of a 
layman. There are five or/cAdror, le., defects or partial trans¬ 
gressions for each of these twelve vows and they are to be avoided 
by the observers of these vows.* 

In addition to the above twelve vows a householder is expect¬ 
ed to practise in the last moment of his life the process of 
Sallekhana or peaceful death. Satlekhanii is described as the 
giving up of the body on the arrival of unavoidable calamity, 
distress, old age and disease, with a view to increase spiritual 
merit. This SaUtkhanh 1$ added to as an extra vow to the existing 
twelve vows of a householder. Like other vows, Solltkkand has 
also got five partial transgressions which are to be avoided by a 
householder.* 

The observance of the five amvraias and refraining from the 

1. 8.B J.,Vot. U. T. a., vn, *» sod *♦-»« 

*. (11 8. B. J., Vot. n. T. 8., VII, M snd 17. 

( U ) R. 8., Cb^Uf V. 

(iU) Sh* r"» , 8. B.: Jstalsin wd KMSstek Ctallurs, pp. las-lM. 
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use of wine, flesh and honey are reprded as mQlagunas or the 
eight basic or primary virtues of a householder. For minimising 
injury to living beinp, complete abstinence of wine, flesh and 
honey is advocated and every householder must necessarily 
possess these eight fundamental virtues.' 

( B ) The Eitvtn Pnllmis ; 

The bouaebolder's life has been divided into eleven stages or 
pratinw. These pratbnas form a series of duties and performances, 
the standard and duration of which rises periodically and which 
Anally culminates in an attitude resembling monkhood. Thus the 
rise by degrees and every stage includes all the virtues 
practised in those preceeding it. The conception of eleven pratlmds 
appears to be tbe best way of exhibiting the rules of conduct 
prescribed for the Jaina laymen. Tbe eleven pratimis are as 
follows 

(i) Dariana pratimi, i.e., Possessing tbe perfect, intelli* 
gent and well^easoned faith in Jainism, that is, 
having a sound knowledge of its doctrines and tbeir 
applications in life. 

(ii) Vrata pratimh, Le., Keeping up the twelve vows and 
the extra vow of SaUekhand. 

(Hi) Simayika praiimd, i.e., Worshipping regularly, in 
general for foriy*two minutes, three times daily. 
Worship means selfoontemplaiion and purifying 
one’s ideas and emotions. 

(iv) ProiAndhopm’draprarima, i.e.. Fasting regularly, as 
a rule, twice a fortnight in each lunar mouth. 

(v) Sachflia-tyiigaprailma, i.e., Refraining from eating 
uncooked vegetables, plucking fruits from a tree 
and the like. 

(vi) Rdiri-Mukta-tyaga pratlmd, i.e., Abstaining from 
food after sunset. 

(vii) Brakmacharya pratima, i.e.. Maintaining sexual 
). (i)R.6.. M 

(ii) for A Mairovnty ngstdinc Um iMturo and number of mol** 
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purity DOW assamlog tbe stricter aspect of celibacy 
and also not decorating one’s person. 

(viii) Arambha-tyaga praiima, L e.. Abandonment of 
merely worldly engagements and occupations. 

(bt) Parigraha-tycga pratimd, L e., Divesting oneself of 
wealth by dividing one’s property among one's heirs 
and training oneself generally to bear tbe hardships 
incidental to a life of asceticism. 

(x) Anumaii-tyogapratimb, i.e.. Increasing tbe rigour 
of living in the direction of asceticism and refrain* 
ing even from giving advice on matters relsting to 
family honour, business and the like. 

(xi) UddishtO’tybga pratima, L e.. After renunciation of 
householder’s life, retiring into forest and adopting 
tbe rules laid down for tbe guidance of ascetics.^ 

The householders are advised to ascend these stages step by 
step. Those who have attained tbe eleven stages are given special 
importance by the Digarfibara Jainas while ^veUrftbaras consider 
them like ascetka.* 

(C) Six Dally Duties: 

About the six daily duties of a layman there b a difference 
of opinion among different authors. According to one source 
they are: 

(i) DefO-piiid, i. e.. Worship of the God, 

(ii) Gurupistl, i. e.. Worship of tbe preceptor, 

(iii) Sriuffiyaya, i e., Study of scripturee, 

(iv ) Samyama, Le., Practice of self-control, 

( V ) Tapa, ijt.. Practice of austerities, and 

(vi) D&m, i.e. Giving gifts.* 

1. < {) Ikiai, J. L. t OattiM* of JaiaMoa, pp. eT>70. 

( U ) Jain, 0. B. t Braetioal Dhama. pp. Sl-SS. 

(Hi) For aetiahtly diffawatordsrofTidaOlawnappt 
Jainian, pp. aoT-SOS. 

t. Qtaaaaapps Jaiatam, p. 101. 

S. ( i ) Wamn s Jaiaim. ppi. Sl-M. 

(H ) S. B. J., VoL DC, B. 8.. lattodacUoa, p. 7. 
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A second set of six Aroiyakas, that is, daily duties is as 
follows:— 

(i) Samdylka, i.e.. Meditation, 

(H) Chaiurrimiaii-Jina-SiuH, i.e., Praise of the twenty- 
four Jinas or Gods who are the religious ideals of 
all Jaioas, 

(ill) Vandani, i.e., The ceremonial and humble greeting 
of the spiritual teacher, 

(iv) Pratfkmmam, i.c.. Repentance of all transgressions, 
( V) Kiyotsargo, ie., Austerity performed by sUnding 
motionless in a specific posture, and 
(vi) Pratyikhyhna, Le,, A formal vow taken in the pre- 
seoce of a teacher with reference to any kind of 
restriction or renunciation to be performed.^ 

The main reason for the constant performance of these daily 
duties seems to keep up always the eagerness and enthusiasm of 
householders.* 

( D ) Thirty-fitt Rules Good Conduct : 

The thirty-five rules of good conduct enjoined on a Jaina 
householder are. in brief, as foliows;- He should follow some 
kind of business which is not of an ignoble nature and that coo 
in a just and honest way. He should marry a person of Hke cul¬ 
ture. He should avoid dangerous pursuits like gambling and 
others. He should control the enjoyments of sense pleasures. He 
should avoid places of difficulties and dangers. He should live 
in a country where he would get adequate protection. He should 
get the company of virtuous people like saints. His house should 
be in a decent locality. He should not dress extravagantly. His 
expenses should be in proportion to bis income. He should 
follow the main regional customs if they do not go against the 
principles of Jainism. He should avoid undesirable habits. He 

1. < I j OlassMpp: JMiilacB, p. 410. 

( li ) Ktmim I An iDtsrpnlaUoa of Join Bibles, pp. SS-SS. 

(Ui) a. fi. J., Vol. tX. K. S., IntrodueUeo. p. 8 A pp. 87-4g. 

(tvj 3. B. J., Vol. IV, P. 8.. 801. 

8. Jain, 01 B.i Pmoiiont Dbanns, P. 8S. 
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should not libd or slkoder anybody. He should not keep the 
company of bad persons, must respect the parents, should not 
create unnecessary Ut'foeling in the minds of others, should main* 
tain his dependants, render service to the deserving persons, give 
up excessive eating and drinking, take proper medkioe when 
required, avoid travelling in unprotected areas, live in peace with 
other persons, impress the lower people by bis higher life, abstain 
from too much intimacy, establish relationships with right kind 
of people, try to achieve fourfold objectives of life, consider bis 
strength before undertaking anything, attempt to rise higher and 
higher, do fwoper things at proper times, read everyday the scri¬ 
pture. give up obstinacy in all things, be partial to virtues and 
should '.develop critical attitude towards religion and get his 
doubts solved.^ 

As regards the rules of conduct for laymen it can be said in 
general that if tbe householder would carefully observe these rules 
of conduct, he would come into the pctsesston of the following 
twenty-one qualities which every true gentleman should possess. 
He would be serious in demeanour, clean as regards both his 
clothes and person, good tempered, popular, merciful, afraid of 
sinniog, straightforward, wise, modest, kind, moderate, gentle, 
careful in speech, sociable, cautious, studious, reverent both to 
old age and andent customs, humble, gratefril, benevolent, and 
attentive to business.* 

( n) Rules of Conduct for Ascetks: 

When a layman consistently observes tbe rules of conduct 
prescribed for the householders and especially attains all pratimhs, 
he is qualifred to become an asceric. Tbe admission into the order 
of monks is accompanied by the impressive ceremony known as 
Dikshi or initiation ceremony. This ceremony makes tbe layman 
a member of the order of ascetics. Tbe order of ascetics (includ- 


1. Wamo: Jainiaa, pp. 14*41. 

X. (t) auvsMea: Haartef JalBism, p. SE4. 
(ill Jain, 0. R.: PrMtlWkl Dtiam*, p. S4. 
(Ui) Wnirn. H.i Jalniaa, pp. lET-lM. 
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iog QUQS } is one of the two auia orders in which Jaina commu¬ 
nity has been divided from the very beginning and the other order 
is that of laymen (irtcluding lay-women). There is a close con- 
necliOQ between these two orders and the sta^ of a laymen has 
been one preliminary and, in many cases, preparatory to the 
stale of monks. Because of this intimate relationship we find 
that the rules prescribed for laymen and ascetics do not differ in 
kind but in degree. The same rules of conduct observed by lay 
meo are to be followed by ascetics with only difference that while 
laymen practise them partially or less rigorously, ascetics bav^ 
to observe then fully and more rigorously. That is why we have 
seen (hat the main five vows of householders are known as 
Anurratat or small vows and the ume become Mahavratas or 
great vows when practised by ascetics. This is obvious because 
the ascetic stage signifies absolute renunciation of the world and 
tbe only objective in this stage is to concentrate energy on the 
attainment of Moksha. Asceticism is a higher course in spiritual 
training and it is in this stage real efforts are made for the stop¬ 
page of influx of Karmas and the shedding of existing Karmas with 
a view to attain Liberation. Therefore very minute rules of con¬ 
duct are prescribed for (be ascetics and the latter have to observe 
them without any fault or transgression. We do not propose to 
go into the rules of conduct for ascetics. A deuilcd account of 
them would be found in (he following works 

(i) ‘Anagftradharmhmfiaih' written by Paptlita Ai&dharaj!,i 

(ii) * Achkrknga-Sotra ’ translated by Dr. H. Jacobi,* and 

(iii) * Sannylsa Dharma ' by Jain C. R. 

Tbe ascetics are divided into different classes according to the 
strictness with which they observe the rules for ascetic life and 
their standing or position in (he order of monks. Ascetics who 
observe those rules in their strictest form, and without ever having 
recourse to exceptions, are called ** Jinakalpi ” sddhus and (hose 
who keep tbe ascetic prescriptions in a milder form are known 


I. ItUpabUtlMdbyU. D. 4. O. Bombay. ■*{(• Vol. Ko, XIV. 
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as " SthavirokalfH '* sidhus} Further, the beads of the groups of 
saints are called kcharyas, those who are in charge of instruction 
are termed as Vpadhyayas and the rest of the ascetics are known 
os mere Sadhus.* There are dllTerent grades in ascetics according 
to the approved stages through which the rigour of ascetic life is 
increased. Thus among Digantbaras the grades in the ascending 
order are KshuUaka, Aitlaka and Nlrgraniha and among Svetkih> 
baras are y<rrij, Sidhus and Achkryas.* It is prescribed that a 
Shdbu according to the Digambara texts, must possess the following 
twenty-eiglit md^-gunor, that is, the basic or primary attributes 
or virtues, the rigour of which is increased stages by stages. 

I- 5. The five great vows, 

&-10. The five Samitis, 

11-15. Controlling of five senses, 

16-21. Six necessary observances, 

22. Pulling out the hair, 

23. Nudity, 

24. Non-bathing. 

25. Sleeping on hard ground, 

26. Refraining from cleansing the mouth, 

27. Taking food standing, and 

28. Ealing not more than once a day. 

The above virtues are termed root-virtues, because in their 
absence other saintly virtues cannot be acquired.* 

a. oiunoisu op jaika strios 
An examination of an outline of Jaina ethics given above will 
bring out its certain outstanding features. In the first place, it will 
be seen that the whole course of Jaina cthks has been divided into 
stages and it is enjoined on every person to put into pratice the 

1. KrauM, 0. i Aa IntarpniMion of Jain* Bthioa. p. 4. 

t, Jain, 0. R.: RaRnySaa Dharma, p. SI. 

S. ForadaUil*dd«*erlpii«aertb*dv»i&flibsr*cnHiM of SOdhtu, Vida 
J. llnTfl—• artiela on “Papmon ^truDjaya and tbs Jalnaa", 
Saotion Vll, I. A., Vol. XIIL 

4. Jain, 0. R. : Sanoyaaa Dhnrma, pp. fO«S7. 
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rules of conduct step by step. The whok life of an individual, 
in some of the later works, has .been divided into four Mramas, 
that stages, namely, 

( i ) Brahmaeharya, Le, the period of study, 

(ti) Grfmtha, t. e., the period devoted to household 
life, civic duties, and the like. 

(ui) ydnaprasiha, i.e., the period of retiretneot from 
worldly activities, and 

( iv) Sajwtyisa, i.e., the period of absolute renunciation. 

The first is ibe stage of study when the pupil must acquire 
knowledge, religious as well as secular, and build up a character 
that will rule supreme in after life. In this period he is to form 
the right convictions regarding the real nature of the soul and the 
world. After terminating his studies be enters the second stage. 
He is expected to marry and seitk down to a pious householder's 
life. In this stage he tries to realise the first three of Che four 
ideals or objectives in life, namely, Dharma (le. religious merit), 
Ariha(i.o. wealth, position, worldly prosperity, etc.), K6ma, (Le. 
pleasure) and Moksha (i.e. ulvation). But white realising 
dharma, ariha, and khma, be must subordinate arrfia and kama 
to dharma. The householder, who aspires for moksha in the long 
run, knows that it cannot be attained except by severe Klf-disd* 
plioe of a type which is sot attainable by him as a layman. He, 
therefore, only aspires to perfect himself in tbe first insunce, in 
bU own duties, so that he may reach sannydsa in due coune of 
time.* £ven though he is the main support of people in ocher 
three stages, he is to prepare himself bit by bit for entering the 
subsequent stages. In the third suge he retires from worldly 
sclivities, abandons efforts for attaining the ideals of artha and 
kama and concentrates his attention on the first ideal of dharma. 
After successfully crossing the third stage an individual enters tbe 
fourth stage which is marked by a sense of absolute renunciation 
and in this stage he aspires for the last and important ideal of 
moksha.* In tbb way we find that different rules of conduct are 


1. Jtin, 0. R.: Wbkt it Jftioin, p. IM. 
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prescribed for different stages in life so that an individual may 
gradually attain the final aim in life. Even in one stage (he rules 
of conduct are divided into several grades, for example, the eleven 
pratimds in the householder’s stage. This makes the progress on 
spiritual path very easy and a person readily understands what his 
position is on that path. This scheme is intended for the protec¬ 
tion of the individual in the sense that be is prepared step by step 
to achieve the real purpose in life.* It sltould, however, be 
retnembered that the householder's stage was given equal im¬ 
portance with the ascetic stage. For the gift of supernatural 
vision was vouchsafed even to a householder—to one who resided 
in his own house but conformed himself to (he rule of religious 
life as laid down by (he great teacher Mahhvira. The gift of 
supernatural vision was no monopoly of any order or caste or 
sex.* 

The second thing worth noting regarding the ethical code 
prescribed by the Jainas is the importance given to the five main 
vows in the life not only of an ascetic but also of a householder. 
These five vows form the basis on which the superstructure of 
Jaina ethics has been raised. They give a definite outlook on 
life and create a particular type of mental attitude. The very 
essence of Jaina philosophy is transformed into action in the 
shape of observance of these five vows. Though the vows on 
their face appear to be mere abstentions from injury, falsehood, 
theft, unebastity and worldly attachments, their implications are 
really extensive and they permeate the entire social life of the 
community. Three things are enjoined in the matter of avoidance 
of (he five faults of injury, falsehood, theft, etc. In the first 
place, he should not commit any fault personally, secondly, be 
should not incite others to commit such an act and thirdly, he 
should not even approve of it subsequent to its commission 
by others. Hlmsa or injury has been defined os hurting of 
the vitalities caused through want of proper care and caution. 
But the meaning is not limited to (his definition alone. Piercing. 

1. Jain, 0. R.: Jain OultoM, p. 10. 

1 Law, B. 0. t Kahavtra! Hla lifa and Taaebingi, pp. 4S-4S. 
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binding, causing pain, overloading and starving or not feeding 
at proper times, arc forms of hims6 and as such must be avoided. 
Falsehood, in simple terms, is (o speak hurtful words. But 
spreading false doctrines, revealing the secreu and deformities 
of others, backbiting, making false documents and breach of 
trmt are alt forms of falsehood and should be abstained from. 
Theft is to take anything which is not given. Imparting instruc¬ 
tion on the method of committing theft, receiving stolen pro¬ 
perty, evading the injunction of the Jaw (for example, by selling 
things at inordinate prices), adulteration, and keeping false 
weighu and measures are all forms of theft and one must guard 
oneself against them. Unchastiiy is also of several forms. Match¬ 
making {i. e., bringing about marriages, as a hobby), unnatural 
gratification, indulging in voluptuous speech, and visiting immo¬ 
ral married and unmarried women are all forms of unchastity 
and should be avoided. The fault oiparigraha or worldly attach¬ 
ments consists in desiring more than what is needed by an indivi¬ 
dual. Accumulating even necessary articles in large numbers, 
expressing wonder at the prosperity of another, excessive greed 
and changing the proportions of existing possessions are all forms 
atpa/igroha and should be discarded.* The last vow is noteworthy 
as it indirectly aims at economic equalisation by peacefully 
preventing undue accumulation of capital in individual hands. 
It recommends that a householder should fix, beforehand, tho 
limit of his maximum belongings, and should, in no case, exceed 
It. Ifhcever happens to earn more than that, he must spend it 
away in charities, the best and recognised forms of which arc distri- 
button of medicines, spread of knowledge, provision for saving 
the lives of people in danger, and feeding the hungry and the poor. 
Obviously, these vows are of a great social value as they accord a 
religious sanction to some of the most important public and 
private interests and rights which are, in modern times, safeguarded 
by the taws of the slate.* A due observance of them, for example, 
would save a man from application to him of almost any of the 

1. 8. B. Vol. u. T. 8, VU. M-ai. 

S, HirftUI J«Jn: Ool. H. Z., Vol. I, p. SSI 
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sections of the Indian Penal Code.* This is borne out by the fact 
that the proportion of jaii-goins (for non-poIHicai reasons) 
population in the Jaina community was defioitely less than that of 
any other community in the Bombay Presidency.* 

A charge is generally laid against ilw system of Jaina ethics 
to tbe effect that it fosters the sdf-ccntrcd attitude, and does not 
take care of the society and therefore social clement in Jaina ethics 
is not strong.* It is true that the main aim of Jainism is to attain 
freedom from the transmigration of soul and (he whole Jaina 
ethics lias been based on this foundation. All ruka of conduct 
are so designed as to secure the aim as curly as possible. As there 
is no outside agency to help (he individual in his efforts to secure 
salvation, it is natural that more importance was given to the 
individual. But this does not mean that ethics was confined to 
individuals nlone. On the contrary, the ethical code was evolved 
for the whole society.* Jaina ethics took pains to provide for the 
welfare of both the society and the individual. It recognised the 
need for taking care of (he society, and also aspired to bring the 
highest conceivable form of good within (he individual’s reach.* 
The social aspect of individual’s life was never ignored. An indi* 
vidual was never conceived os separated from the society and 
social life. He was eitjoincd to achieve his goal while leading the 
worldly life which necessarily involves relations witli other 
members of the society. All the TirthaAkaras, whom (he Jainas 
worship, did lend a social life and did attain salvation at the end. 
It is clear that social life was never considered as an impediment 
to one’s spiritual progress if necessary precautions are taken. 
These precautions are included in the twelve vows of a layman. 
These vows play a good part in the life of a single Jaina as well 

1. (i 1 L«ttbe. A. 8.: An InWedueilon to Jninten. pp. Ua-OS. 

(li) Join a R.: Jain Culwra. p. tS. 

S. LaUba, A D.: An Inerodootion to Jainttn. pp. 08-04. 

5. (i) Stovonaon. H.: Boar* of Jninioea. p. iB7. 
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R8 that of the whole community. The layman who adopts the 
twelve vows, or some of them, is left ample freedom to fulfil all 
his wordJy duties, and to remain in fullest concordance with world* 
ly propriety and etiquette even if be happens to occupy any res¬ 
ponsible post which requires energetic and violent acting, in the 
interest of the state.* Jaina ethical rules are meant for men of all 
positions—for kings, warriors, traders, artisans, agriculturists, 
and indeed for men and women in every walk of life. Do your 
duty and do it as humanely as you can—this, in brief, is (be pri¬ 
mary principle of Jainism.* It is evident that social element in 
Jaina ethics is not neglected. Further, Jaina ethics includes the 
negative as well as positive rules of conduct. These prescribed 
rules of conduct are not limited for practising within the members 
of Jaina community. Jaina ethics embraces not only followers of 
Jainism but in a true Knse all living beings. It is obvious that 
Jaina ethics tries to regulate (he mutual relations of human beings 
and for that purpose twelve vows and ten meditations or reflec- 
tioas are laid down. Among them the five main vows are more 
important from the point of social relations. It is contended from 
a detailed analysis of the five main vows (hat Jaina ethics solves 
the individual problem of attaining spiritual merit and at the same 
time shows the way of solving all outstanding social and world 
problems.* 

The third prominent fact about Jaina ethics is (be utmost 
importance given to Ahlmsb or avoidance of Jf/oud, that is, icyury. 
The noble principle of AA/iiuflf has been recognised by practically 
all religions but Jainism alone preaches the full significance of 
Ahtmsd to such an extent that Jainism and Ahtmsi have become 
synonymous terms. Jainas always say that Ahimsa Paramo 
DharmaA", that is, A/ilwa is the highest religion. The philo¬ 
sophy of Jainism and its rules of conduct are based on (be founda* 
tions of AM msa which has been consistently followed to its logical 
l. 0.: InWfpraUiioa of Jsin Bthio*, pp. ai-tt. 

t. Smith, V. A. I History oi Jndis, p. AS. 
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coQcIusioa. That is why among the five maio vows first place has 
been given to (he observance of yi/ilmsd. A/ifiiua b reprdcd as 
the principnl vow and the other four vows are considered to be 
merely details of the first vow. Himsa has been defined as injury 
to the vitalities through passioned activity of mind, speech and 
body.* The Jaina scriptures always maintain that the appearance 
of attachment and other passions is Himd and their non- 
appearance is AhlmsH, because under (he influence of passion, the 
person first injures the self, through the self, whether there U 
subequenity an ii^jury caused to another being or not. Thus what¬ 
ever it done under the influence of passion, Chat is through Fra- 
mMa Yoga mining careless oajvity of mind,, speech and body, 
and without any caution is included under Hlmsh.* Wherever any 
wrong statement is made through Yoga, it is certainly 
known as falsehood. As Pramdda Yoga, the chief cause of /ffmsd, 
is present in all such statements, Himsa occurs in falsehood 
also.* The taking, by Pramlula Yoga, of objects which have not 
been given, is deemed as theft and that is ///dud because it is 
(he cause of injury to the self in the form of a moral fall and to 
the person deprived of. There is no exclusivity between Hiiru& 
and theft. Himsa is inherent in thefts, for in taking what belongs 
to another, there is Pramada Yoga. Thus all theft, like all false¬ 
hood, is included in Himsa.* Indulgence in self-passion always 
brings about Hiiitsd because it originates out of desire.* Hence 
Abralima or sexual impurity is a form of Himsa. Porigraha or 
possession of worldly goods is of two kinds, external and internal. 
The renunciation of Parigraha of both sorts is Ahimsd and their 
appropriation is Himsii. Internal Parigra/ta, that is, the desire 
for worldly objects, prejudicially affects the purity of the soul, and 
this injury to tite pure nature of the soul constitutes Himsa. 

I. 8. B. J, Vol. II. T. 8., VU. H. 
nntnfrrrm ftwr i 

S. 8. B. J., Vot. IV. P. 8.44 and 47. 
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Exteriuil PaHgraha, that is. the actual * possession of worldly 
objects, creates attraction and love for them, which defiles purity 
of the soul and therefore amounts (o Hinisa.'^ Thus it is evident 
that as Hima is included in falsehood, theft, sexual impurity and 
possession of goods, all the main five vows of Jainas arc based on 
the principle of AMmh. That is why it is enjoined upon every 
Jaina to avoid HiAisi under any pretexts.* 

The fourth important thing connected with Jaina ethics is the 
question of its practicability. Jaina ethics lays down veryelabo> 
rate rules of conduct—both for laymen and ascetics. As prescrib¬ 
ed rules of conduct ore described even to the minutest details, it 
is feared that it would be difiicult to put them into practice. But 
from a close examination it will be seen that the fear is unfound¬ 
ed. It has already been noted that even though the rules of 
conduct are same for all people, they are to be followed stages by 
stages. Accordingly the vows have been divided into two cate¬ 
gories: Anuvraias or small vows and Maharraias or great vows. 
The householders have to practise the former and the ascetics the 
latter. Similar is the case with other observances. Moderation 
is the key-note of householders’life and severity of saintly disci¬ 
pline. The important hallmark of Jaina ethics is the fact that a 
graduated course is prescribed with a view to make it possible for 
every person to observe all rules of conduct by tolerably easy 
gradations. Further it is not enjoined upon a person to obeeive 
all rules of conduct pertaining to a particular stage in life. It has 
been sped&cally mentioned that the three-fold path of liberation, 
consisting of right belief, right knowledge and right conduct, is to 
be constantly followed according to one's capacity. It is always 
stressed that the severity of rules of conduct is to be adjusted after 
taking into account one's own status and capacity. It matters 
little whether tbe rules are followed fully or partially and what is 
more important is the fact that one should not deviate from the 
path of liberation.* This means that a person can take all tbe 
t. Ibid. J la, 118 aim! no. 
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vows or can make a selection of some of them. The aspect of 
practkability of Jainu ethics can be best explained by showing the 
way of observing the basic rule of conduct, nainely, Ahitksi., 
Ahimsd is abstention from H.msa. The rcnunctaiion of HInud 
may be either complete or partial. The complete renunciation 
(known as Wir/ri) is accomplished in nine ways, by 

self, through agent, or by approbation, and in each case through 
mind, body or speech. That which is not complete, is partial 
renunciation {known as For a householder 

it is not possible to practise complete renunciation, and therefore 
be is recommended to discharge his worldly responsibilities with 
the minimum injury to others. For giving more practical gui¬ 
dance in this matter Hlnua has been analysed, according to tbe 
mental attitude of the individual, into four kinds, namely, < 7 rAd* 
rambki or accidental, or occupational, VU-odh) or protec¬ 

tive, and Samkalpi or intentional. Gfhiraii^hl Himsa is that 
which is unavoidably committed in the performance of necessary 
domestic duties, such as preparation of food, keeping the things 
clean, construction of buildings, wells, etc. Himsi performed in 
the exercise of one's profession whether of a soldier, or an agri¬ 
culturist, or a trader, or an industrialist is Ud}'om} Himsa. yirodhi 
Himsi is that which is unavoidably committed in the defence of 
person and property against assailants and enemies. Samkalpi 
H,msi is that which is committed intentionally or knowingly, for 
example, hunting, onbring sacrifices, kiiliog for food, amusemeot 
or docoralion, etc. One who has renounced tbe life of a house¬ 
holder certainly avoids all four kinds of Himsa, It is significant 
to note that it is enjoined upon a householder to abstain from 
Samkalfi Himsa or intentional injury and not from the accidental, 
occupational and protective Himsa as it is not possible to do so 
while living in the householder’s stage. However, a householder 
has been advised to try his best to avoid as far as possible the 
first tluee kinds of injury as well and a householder has to make 
a steady progress in such an endeavour. Thus a householder’s 
vow of Ahimsi means abstention from intentional hurting and it 

l. Vol. IV^ PA, 70. 
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can be easily put into practice.* 

The last significant fact about Jaioa ethics is tbe prescription 
of on( ethkal code to all people irrespective of their position and 
stage in life. The rules of conduct are exactly the same both for 
laymen and ascetics with the only obvious difference that while 
the former observe them partially the latter have to observe them 
strktly. The ascetic life is thus a continuation of householder's 
life and this has fostered intimate relationship between (he two 
main divisions of the Jaina community. As the ascetics are not 
generally recruited directly from outside but are taken from tbe 
Srirakes or householders, a feeling of oneness is created so far 
as the spiritual enterprise of the people is concerned. Since 
spiritual upliftment was the main aim of people, common practices 
in spiritual enterprise brought the laymen and monks together and 
this was (be prime factor in the survival of Jainism as compared 
with other religions. It cannot be doubted that this close union 
between tbe laymen and monks brought about by the similarity 
of their religious duties, differing not in kind, but in degree, has 
enabled Jainism to avoid fbndamcntal changes within, and to 
resist dangers from without for more than two thousand years, 
while Buddhism, being less exacting as regards the laymen, 
underwent the most extraordinary evolutions and finally dis¬ 
appeared in the country of its origin.* Thus the etliical code 
was In a way responsible for the continuity of Jaioa community 
in India for such a long time inspire of oppositions from other 
faiths. 


a. JAIKA WORSHIP 
(I) Objtcn of Worship : 

Oenerally, the object of worship is the Being who is believed 
to have created this world and who is considered responsible for 
tbe happiness and sorrow in this world. Jainism does not believe 

I. ( i ) a. B. J., Vol. IV, P. 8.. Inuoduotlon, pp. Sa-OO. 

( H ) BiraU Jtia i Oat. B. I., Vd. I. pp. SSO-SSt. 
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in any creator of this world and hence the question of worship* 
ping him docs not arise. Further, in Jainism the individual soul 
is regarded responsible for its happiness or sorrow. Infinite 
happiness is the natural quality of the soul and every soul is 
capable of attaining that stage of happiness after making it free 
from the Karmic bondage. As the aim of every Jaina is to obtain 
that pure condition of the soul after completely conquering all the 
Karmas, naturally the objects of worship are those who have 
attained or are on the way of attaining the supreme purity of the 
soul endovred with the qualities of infinite perception, infinite 
knowledge, infinite happiness and infinite power. Such a person 
with infinite qualities is known as Jina and he serves as the ideal 
to be aimed at by all persons who desire to escape from the cycle 
of births and deaths. The beings who have attained that ideal or 
have considerably advanced on the way to that ideal are termed 
as Parameshihins. that is. supreme ones. There are five such Par<h 
mtsfithlnt and they are the objects of worship in Jainism. 

The first one is known as the Siddha Param*sfithl/i. An 
omniscient being who has conquered samsltra, chat is, the cycle of 
births and deaths, and has realised the true nature is called the 
Siddha Parameshthin. He represents the highest Being. Neil in 
order comes the Arhat {or Ththafduua) Parameshthin. This 
represents a tower stage than the Siddha Parameshthin, in as much 
as it is not the final stage in liberation. Arhais are embodied 
souls which have attained omniscience, but have not yet discarded 
the last vestments of human body. Nevertheless, in some respects, 
the stage of Arhat should be considered, from th&buman point of 
view, more important and therefore generally enumerated as the 
first, because it is in this stage of Arhaidiood that the Tirthafikara 
reveals for the benefit of the world the path to salvation, and all 
the various scriptures describing such a path. There appeared 
twenty-four such Tlrihafikaras in the modern world period. The 
remaining three Parameshihins are the Achirya Parameshthin, 
Uphdhydya Parameshthin and Sddhu Parameshthin. These three 
do not represent the stage of complete liberation from samsdra 
but nevertheless represent important stages towards that goal. 
Acharya Parameshthin is the head of saints and he wholeheartedly 
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devotes himself to perform various duties regarding (be propa* 
gallon of religion. Next in rank comes the UpitOiyaya Para- 
muhthin. His duties are much more modest. He has no autho* 
rity to initiate people into Jaina religion or to organise Jaina 
SaAgha, (that is. organisation). He is a teaching saint. The 
last comes the SiiPiu ParamesktMns, that is, all those great souls 
who do not have any definite function either of authority or of 
instruction but still illustrate through their conduct the great 
path to salvation. All these five constitute the Pancha Para- 
me^tbins, the five supreme ones, worshipped by Jainas as repre¬ 
senting the ideal in life at dilTerent stages of realisation.* 

Apart from f’anc/ia Parame^thins, which are the proper 
objects of wonbip, Jainas extend their reverence, if not worship, 
to other beings also. Along with human beings like Parame^uhins 
Jainas worship spirits or superhuman beings but the latterarenot 
accorded as much reverence as it is given to the former. Among 
superhuman beings foremost place is reserved for Yaksbas and 
^isanadtvaiaj who attended on Ti’rtbahknras.* The names of 
attendant spirits, both male and female, resemble names of Hindu 
gods or goddesses and some names are even common to both. 
At the time of worshippingTirthahkaras, their respective Yaksbas 
Sbsanadevatas are also invoked. Jainas, especially ^vethih- 
barns, have their own sixteen goddesses of learning. Jainas revere 
Ifldras or kings of gods.* Besides, they have a pantheon of their 
own, in which they reckon four classes of superhuman beings, 
namely. Residential or Bbavanapath, Peripatetic or Vyaniaras, 
Stellar ot Jyotisiikas, and Heavenly or Vaimanikas.* Further, 
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many Jainas according to local customs, allow the existence of 
Hindu gods and goddesses, worship them and sometimes keep 
tbeir idols in Jaina temples.' Tlte Hindu gods who have here and 
there secured n share in Jaina worship are Gapeia, Skanda, BhaU 
rava and Hanum&oa.* We get various accounts of Jaina reverence 
towards Hindu gods and goddesses in several District Gazetteers.^ 
Kshetrap&la, the god of cities, is worshipped in the same way us 
the Gr&nia>devatA8 are worshipped by the Hindus.'* Among tlte 
Hindu goddesses six arc more honoured by Jainas. They also 
revere Sarasvatl, the Hindu goddess of learning and several 
MhUs.* It has to be remembered that in Jainism these deities 
have even different associations. Further, every caste and family 
has got its own caste*deity and family^deity and caste-deity are 
at limes found in Jaina temples.* In general Ucan be said that 
in Svct&rhbara temples we Had far ntore evidence of the influence 
of Hinduism than in the Digarhbarn temples.* Lastly, sacred 
animals, trees, places, and emblems and temples, idols and 

( il) Jaeobi, H. t '* Dwnons «ad Spirila (Jain ) K. K. B, Vei. IV. 
p. fluS. 
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scriptures are considered as worthy of reverence by Jaioas.^ Even 
thoufih we find the custom of worshipping superhuman beings, 
and Hindu gods and goddesses prevalent among Jainas, it must be 
remembered that Jainism, really speaking, allows the worship only 
of Parameshthins, that is, ideal human beings. The worship of 
Hindu gods and goddesses is certainly against the spirit of Jainism.* 
Really speaking such gods are regarded a$ false gods in Jainism 
and right faith excludes belief in the existence or efficacy of such 
gods. It appears that Jainas might have started this practice 
in imitation of Hindus. But now*a<days with the spreed of Jaina 
education and revival of interest and better understanding in Jaina 
religion, faithful Jainas strongly oppose these irreligious praeticee.* 
Even in past the Jaina Ach&ryas have emphatically denounced the 
worship of non<Jaina deities and directed the attention of the 
Jainas to real and faultless gods of Jainism.* 

(II) Intention of Worship : 

Jainas worship only those beings who have achieved salva* 
lion in this life by their own efforts or are on the way of liberation. 
Such human beiogs are known as Parameshthins and are wor> 
shipped by (he Jainas as representing the ideal in life at dilTereni 
stages of realisation. We have seen that among the Paheha Para- 
meshihlns, 'HrihaAkaras are considered more important from 
human point of view because they reveal the path of salvation for 
(he benefit of mankind. This Tirthafikara worship is under¬ 
taken only for spiritual reasons and not for getting any worldly 
benefit out of it. In fact, a Tirtbahkara does not desire to be 
prayed at all, nor can be do any favour to his devotee, because he 
is not concerned with events in this world as he has lefl it for 
good. Since a llrtbaAkara is not endowed with the act of crea. 
tion and regulation of this world, the question of asking favours 
|0 worldly matters does not arise. A Tirthafikara is, therefore, 

1. OlMwiapp, H.: Jtioinn, p. 978. 

8. SaAafaavi.S.) JainaSaiukrtUcA Hfclaya, pp. 10-11. 

8. Olaaanapp : Jainlacn, p. 874. 
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worshipped as an ideal to be aimed at by all persons who desire 
salvation. Hence the intention of Jaina worship it very pure and 
it is undertaken with a view to spiritual advance in the direction 
of that ideal.' The attitude of a Jaina devotee is best expressed 
in the following stanza which is commonly repeated while per¬ 
forming Jaina worship: 

fiait ii 

*' Him wbo is the leader of the path to Liberation, who is the 
crusher of mountains of Karmas, and who is the knower of all 
reality, Him T worship in order that I may realise those very 
qualities of His. ^ Nothing is ever offered to Tirthahkaras to 
obtain any boons from them. They are the model of Perfection 
for unemancipalcd beings, having been men themselves at one 
lime in the past.* 

But it is a fact that this ideology behind the Jaina worship 
is not accepted in its real sense by many Jainas. An ordinary 
Jaina is not satisfied with getting internal purity by worship. He 
considers a Tirthahkara as a king, opens his heart before him and 
intensely desires to have his kind help in all his difficulties, small 
or great. When this element of favour by an outside agency is 
introduced, it is natural that Tirthahkaras are worshipped in the 
same manner as Hindu gods are worshipped. While surrende¬ 
ring something to the 'nrihahkara, a cortesponding favour is 
expected in return.* In many of the hymns composed in honour 
of Jina, the Jainas appeal to him with as much favour as the 
Brahmapa to his gods: and there are often expressions in ibeni 
which ascribe to Jina a creative power.* A more favourable 
interpretation of these terms is possible and it is evident that such 
beliefs and practices are contrary to the real spirit of Jaina 

I. BbaUMhsrya, H.: Divinity in Jnlnltm, p. 46. 

S. Join O R. I Wh«4 it Jolnitra. p, 8S. 
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worship. They are considered to be result of false knowledge 
and as such true Jainas, who have obtained right faith, do not 
approve them.* 

(III) The Manner of Wor^ip : 

According to Jainism knowledge may be derived by consi¬ 
dering four aspects of the thing known, namely, ndma, sthaponi, 
drovya, and bhita or its name, representation, substance and 
nature.* Similarly from these four aspects, we get the four kinds 
of TinbaAkara worship. A^dmo-worship is uttering or hearing 
ibenameofaTirthankara. Worshipping the material represen- 
Ution tike picture, image, statue, etc. ofaTirthahkam is Sihdpand^ 
worship. Dravya connotes (be thing or person which iS to 
become in (he future and hence i 7 rnv>«-worshrp means adoring 
(he souls which are to become TirthaAkaras in (he future. B/Utva 
suggests the thing or person in its actual nature and therefore the 
type of reverence accorded to a Tj'rtbaAkara, when he was living 
on this earth as an omniscient being, by his contempomrtes, is 
known as A/idvn-Worship.* 

Among these four ways by which a Urthankara can be wor¬ 
shipped, the second form namely idol-worship is more prevslent 
among the Jainas. Mojority of Digambaras and ^vetAmbaras are 
in favour of idol-worship but TArapapanihis among the former 
and Stblutakavhds among the latter strongly oppose it. It is 
needless here to enter into the merits and demerits of idol-worship 
advanced by the contending parlies and into the controversy 
regarding the antiquity of image-worship among the Jainas.* 
We shall sec in brief Ihe manner of worship of both the sections, 
namely, those who practise and those who do not practise idol- 
worship. 

The idols arc intended to give a view of the all knowing 
beings in their concentrated posture and they remind (he people 
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of their virtues. Ido 1 *worship is thus not the worship of the 
stone or metal of which the images art made but of the virtues 
they represent. The Digambara and ^vet&ihbara idols differ in 
certain respects. The Digambara images are either in sitting or 
erect postures and the postures are called Padmftsana or Klyot> 
sarga respectively. The erect image has its feet close to each other, 
the hands lef^ straight down and the half closed eyes pointed to 
the end of the nose. In the sitting attitude, the eyes are in the same 
position but the feet are twined into each other and the up-turned 
palms of the bands are placed together in the centre of the folded 
feet. Neither cloth nor ornament has any place on the images. It 
is, in fact, an embodiment of a perfectly dispassionate mind in 
complete self-cortcentration.‘ In contrast to the simple, unadorned 
Digarhbara figures, the ^vettrhbara images are given staring glass 
eyes, are adorned with golden ornaments and jewels, and are 
represented as wearing loin clothes.* The self-contemplation mood 
characteristic of Digambara images is thus absent in SveUrhbara 
images.’ The images of all Tirthadkaras are practicatly of the 
same type and they can be identified only with the help of their 
respective CMnhas or cognizances which are always inscribed 
below the idols.’ The householder worships the images with 
eight classes of things while ascetics only offer salutations to them. 
The eight-fold worship is as follows :• 

(i) Jala Pitia is bathing the image with water; 

(jj) Chandam P&Ji is marking or sprinkling the idol with 
chandanu, that is, sandal-wocKl paste and Kcjara, that 
is, saffron; 

{ iii) Pushpa POJa » offering flowers before the image or 
garlanding it; 

tiv) Dhupa P(^a is waving of a lighted incense stick 
before the image or burning incense; 

I. A.U.: An IntroduetMci So Jotaiom. pp. 44-4S. 
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(v) tHpa Fuji is keeping or waving up a light near the 
image; 

(vi) Akfhati P&jd is oflering rice in front; 

(vii) ;P<iyd is ofTering sweetmeats; and 

(viii) Pkala PuJ6 is the oflering of fruits and nuts of all 
kio'ds.' 

These eight types of worship need not be performed in any 
particular order and at times even some of them could be perform* 
ed. There are different hymns to be sung in offering each of these 
things. The offerings are called Nlrmiilya and (hey are not to be 
taken for use or eaten by the oflerer, if not by any Jaina. It is said 
to be a great sin to do so.* 

The idol'worshippers are known as MandtromitrfI, that is, 
those who go to temples for their spiritual upliflment and non* 
idoUworsbippers are termed as Skdhum^\, that is, those who 
follow the saints for the same reason. The Sadhum^is maintain 
that idoUworship has not been prescribed by the Tirthahkaras, 
that the references of idoNworship in Jaina books are later 
interpolations, that idol*worsbip is against (he il/idrand or spirit 
of Jaina religion and that it bos been introduced in the Jaina 
religion by priests for their sdftsb ends.* Since the Sidhumdrzh 
abhor the very idea of idols, the question of a detailed ritual 
for their worship does not arise. Instead they go to their 
rdigious bouses and there perform their daily religious duties. 
The religious bouse of Sth&nakavAsS Jainas is known as an 
Uptdraya or Uphsaro and the sixie. daily duties), 
namely, S^nayika, ChaturviMati-Jinaslull, Vandanh, Pratt’ 
krmtna.Kkyonargaan^ Pratydkhyana, are performed there only.* 
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Among the Hinipapenthu. the religious building is known u 
Chaitydlaya which, according to them, means Oranlhalaya, that 
is, bouse of sacred books. The Tirafuipunthis visit the ChaityiJaya 
and do their religious duties especially Simdyiko, Jinasiutl and 
Vandana there.' 

(IV ) Phees of Worship: 

(A ) Temples : 

Tbc idol-worshippers necessarily require temples for perfor¬ 
ming their worship. Jainas have lavished an enormous amount 
of money on the construction of temples throughout India from 
ancient times. Among Jaina tempks the most old are the cave 
temples. Near the cave temples are the caves meant for the 
monks to live and sleep in. The most famous of all Jaina caves and 
care temples are those found at Udayagiri in Orissa, at Badami in 
the Bijapur District of Mysore Slate (formerly ia Bomaby State ) 
and at Ellora in tbc Aurangabad District of Bombay State.* But 
more beautiful than the cave temples are the ground temples. The 
best of such temples are often found in very remote spots, and it 
is suggested that they were built at times when the Jainas had to 
hide in such places to avoid Hindu persecution.* Each temple 
has an open porch ( mandapa ), a closed ball of assembly ( sabhi 
mai^apa) and an inner shrine or cell {garbha-gcha) in which the 
idol is kept. In front of many Jaina temples we find pillars 
Iminasiambfios) on which idols are placed. There is a consi¬ 
derable difference in the construction of Jaina temples in Northern 
and Southern India.^ Temples are constructed out of donations 
and wherever Jainas are there we come across Jaina templee. The 
vast number of Jaina temples can be explained by the fact that 
the Jaina religion considers the construction of new temples or 
rebuilding of old, dilapidated temples as a meritorious act. The 
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Jains Ach&ryas in their literature glorify the act of building 
temples,' and their religious-minded followers faithfully carry it 
out. In some places the number of Jaina temples is more than 
necessary and in many places several temples are constructed so 
near each otlier that temple-cities are formed. The most famous 
tetDple<iiies are on Mount Abu in Rajputana, on mounts Giro- 
nira and SatruAJaya in Kathiawar, at Kuntbalagiri in Osmanabad 
District and at Sravapabelgoja in Mysore State. Temples are always 
cleanly maintained and lliey have become proverbial for 
their neatness.* One gets a deep and calm impression when 
one enters a Jaina temple and sees the Jaina idol in a self-con¬ 
templation mood. In a temple there is the main idol of a 
particular TjrthaAkara and other idols of other ItrUmAkaras. In 
some temples are also placed images of Hindu gods and goddesses 
below the idol of the principal TlrthaAkara in the temple, in 
other niches or shrines or upper storeys.* A temple priest or a 
pujftri is appointed by the community. In the Digaihbura temples 
(he pujkri is always a Jaina and in the ^vctkrhbara temples he is 
generally a Hindu, and is either a MAII (gardener) oraKapabi 
{ farmer) or a B&rota ( bard) by caste. Further, in ^vetAthbara 
temples the piijari eats himself the offerings made to (be idol 
while in Digambara temples the pujkii, if be is not a temple priest, 
leaves it for the temple servants.* The Jaina will ordinarily visit a 
temple and see the'HrthaAkara every morning before taking his 
food, and his wife often goes with him. If there is no temple in 
their own town or village, Jainas will go to another, provided that 
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it is within a practicable distance.' In the dally temple worship 
tbe image is bathed by the temple priest in milk and on special 
days in the five nectars or pmchamfta. The priest rei>eats sacred 
verses, sandal paste is marked at certain places of the image and 
it is decked with flowers.* 

(5) Upairayof. 

UpAirayas are separate buildings erected by each sect for 
their monks and nuns. Upiirayas are mostly two—storeyed buil¬ 
dings and there is no outstanding difference between them and the 
bouses of laymen. There is always a lecture hell in an Upiiraya 
and it is here that the monks preach or explain sacred texts 
to laymen who come to visit them. In Upairayo alone monks and 
nuns give advice to their followers and accept or make them to do 
Pratikramana, that is» repentance of all transgressions. Upl^ya 
is the central place of the community and its construction and 
maintenance charges are borne by the laymen.* As the Slhkna- 
kavksis do not have temples, they perform their religious duties 
generally in Uplklrayas.* 

(C) Chattyhlayta: 

ChaUyUayos are the places where the religious duties are 
performed by Tarapapantbis, tbe followers of a non'idolatrous 
subsect of Digaihbaras. The meaning of Citahyataya, according to 
them, is Granihblaya, that is, the library. In tbe middle of the 
Chaityiilaya is erected a pulpit and on it tbe fourteen books of 
'niratiasvami, tbe founder of 'nrapapantha, are placed. Since 
‘ntrapapantlus do not have temples, Chaltyalaya serves as their 
central place.* 

10. FJSSTIVAUH AND FASTS 

Many festivals and fasts are observed by tbe Jainos. Festivals 
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are performed to commemorate the important events of the past 
and the fasts are undertaken for self-purification. Both festivaLs 
and fasts are intended to divert the attention of laymen from 
their worldly activities to their ultimate goal. They serve to 
strengthen the devotion of laymen to spiritual uplift. Just as 
visits to the sacred places create a deep impression on the minds 
ol people, similarly the obwrvance of various festivals and fasts 
reminds the people of their main objective in life. The festivals 
and fasts are observed mainly as religious ceremonies. According 
to Jainisim the religious ceremonies are to be p«'formed at the 
proper time and place which are determined through the help of 
astronomy. The knowledge of astronomy is one of the priiKipal 
accomplishments of n Jaina priest and it is the duty of a Jaina 
priest to ascertain the proper time and place for all religious cere* 
monies.^ The number of Jaina festivals and fasts is quite large 
and hence we shall describe in brief the most important of them. 

(i) Paryiabaiia. or Daiahkshana Farva :• 

It hat already been noticed that in Jaina religion more signi¬ 
ficance has been attached to the practice of austerities and fasting 
is one of the main ways of performing austerities. Various fasts 
have been prescribed for Jainas and among them the fast of 
ForyushaHo is (be most sacred. Even though both Oigaihbaras 
and ^veUmbaras observe it with great enthusiasm there is a diffe¬ 
rence in the time and way in which they observe it. 

According to Digambaras the FaryHshano lasts every year for 
(cn days from the fifth to the fourteenth day (both days inclusive) 
of the bright half of the month of Bhddrapada.* On these days 
early in the morning all people assemble in the temple and per¬ 
form the eight-fold worship on a large scale. After the worship, on 
every day, one chapter out of (he ten chapters of the Taitvgrtha- 
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Sotra, the Bible of the Jainas, is read and explained to (be people 
and further people are enlightened on (he value of one of (he 
ten Dlfarmos or reflections. Because special tHeniton is devoted 
to the importance of Daiadharma, that is, ten reflections, during 
these ten days, (he Paryiishana is also known as Daialakshana 
Parva. In these days practically all men and women perform fast 
according to their capacity. A few observe fasts for all ten days 
without taking any food whatsoever, white many take food once 
a day during this period. The last day of ParyUjhana, known as 
Ananiacharurdai), is considered as particularly sacred and is 
observed by performing special ceremonies. Generally on this 
day all people observe fast and spend their whole day in a temple.* 
Among the ivciliihbaras, the Paryiishana begins with the 
twelfth of the dark half of iravana and ends with the fifth of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada. Thus it lasts for eight days. The 
•pecial object with which they keep Paryiishana is to obtain 
pardon for the sins of the year. The people observe the fast with 
varying strictness. While some fast for the whole eight days, many 
fast on every other day (and eat specially dainty food on the 
alternate days) and all fast on the last day. People go to the 
UpHrayas, where special services of reading scriptures and others 
are held for them, as often as they can, and some of them spend 
the whole day there. Further, for gaining special merit, people 
are enjoined to do Poshodha, that is, to behave like an ascetic for 
twenty-four hours while remaining in an Uphiraya. The last day 
of Paryushana, known as Samtaisarl, is tho most solemn day of 
all. Apart from fasting, pcoi^e greet each other and ask forgive¬ 
ness for any injuries inflicted during the past year, and letters are 
written to friends at a distance asking their forgivciie« also.* 
In many towns, on the third day of the ParyushoM, the .Wlm- 
baras organise a procession in honour of the KalpaSHro,* a 
scripture which they hold in great reverence. Lord Mahivi’ra't 
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birthwjay is conventionally cdebraied on the fifth day of Ppryu- 
thana even though it really falls on the thirteenth day of the 
bri^i half of Chalira. The ivet&rhbaras organise a cradle 
procession in honour of the day.* 

The Jainas are specially zealous during Paryvshana to prevent 
any animal life being uken. In many places they have prevailed 
on respective local authorities to prohibit slaughter of animals 
during these days. In other places they try to stop, if necessary 
by payment of money, slaughter of animals at least on the last 
day.* 

(ii) Sidt&iachakra or SaM-tirheel Worsiup : 

This is performed only by ivethrhbara Jainas twice a year in 
Chafira and Aivina and lasts for nine days beginning on the 
seventh and ending on the full-moon day. It ranks next in 
importance to PoryOshana.* In every Svetiihbara temple there is 
a Saint-wheel, or SiddhachtUtra,— a little eight-sided plate made 
of either brass or silver with five tiny figures. These figures 
represent the Pmcha Parameshihins. Between the figures are 
written the names of the three jewels of the Jaina faith and also 
the word ‘ tape', i.e., austerity. This plate, which thus bears on 
its surface a complete summary of Jainism, is regarded as of 
such importance that no ^vciftrhbaru temple it without it. Once 
during the days of worship people take the Saint-wheel in pro¬ 
cession out of the town and bathe it in water. This little pilgrimage 
is known as Jalayatrlt.^ 

(ill) Athtdidifka-. 

The fast of Ashlanhlka is regarded next in importance to 
PttryialKim. Only Dtgaihbarus observe this fast. It is performed 

1. SievMMon, 8.; PmUv*I« anti Fnata (Jain ), S R.S., Vol. V, 
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ibrice a year during the week beginning from the lunar eighth in 
the months of Sariika, Phalguna and Atiiodha. In these days, 
like in Paryushaw, the fast is observed with varying strictness.* 

(iv ) Mahdviro JpyontI: 

The birth-day anniversary of Lord Matihvira falls on the 
thirteenth day of the bright half of Chalira and this is celebrated 
with great pomp and enthusiasm throughout India by all Jainas. 
Processions are taken, meetings are held and the message of Lord 
Mahhvlra is explained to Jainas and non-Jainas alike. In some 
slates and provinces this day is- declared as a public holiday. 
This is tlie only festival commonly celebrated by all sections of 
the Jaina community. 

( V ) Viraiasana Jayvntl: 

This is celebrated mainly by Digaihbara Jainas every year on 
the first day of the dark half of ^rivoM. The day is important 
because on this very day Lord Mahhvira, after gaining omniscience 
delivered his first religious discourse on the Vipulhchala mountain 
near Rhjagrha in the country of Magadha.* 

( vj) Sruia-Panchaml : 

iniie-paiichami falls on the fifth day of the bright half of 
Jyeshtha. On this day, according to Digaihbaras, their two saints 
Pushpadanta and BhOtabali, completed tbe writing of the sacred 
book ShatkiMndigama and it was then worshipped by all members 
of tbe Jaina community. In remembrance of that event every 
year on that day the Digambaras worship their sacred books 
and remove dust and insects from them.’ Tbe ivethmbaras do 
the same thing on the fifth day of tbe bright half of Kirtika. 
They call this day as Jhiiaa-pmcham} instead of ^ruia-pmdmd.* 
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The institution of this festival has been of incalculable use in 
preserving Jaina literature, for not only are the books worshipped 
but ail the volumes in Jaina treasure-houses are supposed to be 
dusted, freed from insects and rearranged on this day.^ 

(vii) Days of Abstinence: 

In addition to the special days like the above, many SveUtrh* 
bars Jainas observe as fasts, with more or less strictness, twelve 
days in every month. These days are the two second, the two 
fifth, the two eighth, the two eleventh, the two fourteenth and the 
bright and dark fifteenth of each month.* The Digarhbaras, how¬ 
ever, observe as fasts ten days in every month of the year, that is, 
the second, the fifth, the dghtb, the eleventh and the fourieeolb 
days of both the bright and dark halves of the month.* Those 
who cannot do these throughout the year, do it only during 
Chaturm&sa, that is, the four months of rain from Ash&dha to 
Kdrtika} Less devout Jainas among the ivetkmbaras observe only 
five daysof abstinence, namely, the two eighth, the two fourteenth 
and (be fifteenib of the bright half of the month,* but among 
(be Digarhbaros only four days, namely, the two eighth and (he 
two fourteenth days, are observed.* Moreover, four full-moon days 
during the year are observed as special fasts by the ivetkmbara 
Jainas. These full-moon days are in the months of Kirtika, Phb^ 
Iguna, Chaitra and Aihidha. People fast on these days, decorate 
their temples with lamps, and go to the temples to worship. The 
Kanika and Chaitra fliU-moon days are considered mote im¬ 
portant and on these two days people try to go on pilgrimage to 
any sacred place, especially to hills of iatrufijaya in Kathiawar. 
If they cannot go, they still manage to acquire some merit by 
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worsbippinf 8 map or photograph of iatrufijaya.^ 

( viii) 7^ Bathinf of Commateirara : 

The baihiag of Gomma^^vara at 5rava|iabe}gola la Mysore 
State is one of the rare festlvab of the Digaihbara Jainas as it is 
done after an interval of so many years. The last two festivals were 
held in 1940 and in J9S3 A. D. The idol of Gommaicsvara (i.e.. 
of&Rhuball. the son of the first Tirlhafikara, Lord Rshabhanhtha) 
was carved by about 9S3 A. D.* and it is regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world since nowhere else we come across such a 
fine, welt proportioned, colossal statue of 57 feet in height carved 
out of one stone only. It is but natural that utmost importance 
is atuebed by the Digaihbara Jainas in visiting and seeing the 
bathing ceremony of the idol of Gommate^vara.’ 

( ix ) Dirotl or Dlpiroll: 

Apart from the festivals and fosu described above, which are 
observed only by the Jainas. there arc other festivals which are 
observed by Jainas along with Hindus. Among such festivals 
that of Diwali is most important, as well as most sacred. But 
there is a diiference in the reasons for observing thb festival 
between the Jainas and the Hindus. According to Jainas when 
their last Tirthahkara Lord MahaWra achieved Moksha or salva¬ 
tion in the early hours of the last day of the month of Aivina 
in the year 527 B. C. the celestial and other beings who were 
present at that time worshipped him and instituted an illumination 
saying that “Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make 
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an iltuinioation of material matter.”^ From that time (he 
followers of Mah&vira celebrate every year the festival of lamps 
in honour of bis achieving liberation. Their year, known as 
Vlra NirtdM SamMt, also begins from this date. On this day 
early in the morning people visit tite temple and worship the idol 
of Lord Mahhvira with sweet balls known as Nirvdj^lM/L 
Because of the happy event of gaining salvation by their Lord, 
people prepare special sweet dishes on that and subsequent days. 
The other ceremonies like LaksAml-pujatta and B/iau-^Ja attached 
to Difili have no religious significance and are performed by the 
Jainas according to (he local Hindu customs. 

(X) Itakthibandhana : 

Another great festival which is observed by the Jainas, 
especially by the Digaihbara Jainas, in common with the Hindus,* 
i» ihMt of RakshabaruHiaita. It teaches the spirit of alTcction to* 
wards the co-religionists. The Jainas observe it on the full moon 
day of i/uKi/ia because on this day their ascetic VishpukumAra 
saved through his own spiritual powers the lives of seven hundred 
Jaina monks from the clutches of human-sacrifice organised by 
Bali, the King of HastJoipura.* In honour of this event the 
Jaiaas every year on that day worship the great sage Vishpukum&ra 
and the seven hundred monks. The significance of this festival 
is that just as Vishpukumara removed the danger over the .Jaina 
community by bb own efforts, similarly the Jainas should bear in 
mind that they should also try to protect in limes of distress any 
aggression against their idols, temples, ascetics, institutions, etc.^ 

( xi) Atahayairliya: 

Like Df*d(} and Rakshibandhana, the Aki/tayaiftiyi is also 
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cdcbr&tcd by both Hindus ‘ and Jatnas. Akshayatri'iy^ falls on 
the third day of the bright half of yaiidkha and it is considered as 
one of the most auspicious and sacred days by (he Jainas. Accord* 
ing to them on this day Lord flshabhadeva, the first TirlhaAkara» 
received in accordance with the religious ritual the food in the 
form of sugarH»ne juice for the first lime after hit continuous fast 
of six months from the hands of i'rey^sa, (he king of Hastinh* 
pura.and hence the sanctity of the day. On this day Lord ftshabha- 
deva is worshipped and his idol is bathed in sugar>cane juioc. The 
ceiebraiion of this day is intended to inspire people to extend 
gifts-of whatever value they might be—to right persons and thus 
to secure merit for them in the way by which king :$reyftrhsa 
secured indestructible merit {Aksfiaya Punya) by giving gift of even 
sugar-cane juice to Lord ^shabhadeva.* 

From the description of Jaina festivals and fasts it is evident 
that the Jainas have their own festivals and fasts* and that some 
of them are peculiar to only certain sections of the community 
Further, they observe some festivals in common with the Hindus 
but they much different significance for their celebration. Again, 
in ccruin parts they have adopted the local Hindu festivals after 
giving them a new colouring to suit their religion. The Karnk- 
Uka Jainas, for example, worship on (he Ganeia-CiNituri/i} day 
the sage Gautama under the name Gatikdhipa instead of worship¬ 
ping (he Hindugod Gapapati andiifttead of worshipping VeAkaU- 
ramatta liko local Brahmins, they worship Bharatarija, their 
ancient king.* In addition to these, (he Jainas follow a number 
of Hindu festivals, like Dasara, MakarasaAkranta and others, 
which have no connection with their religion. This mi^t be 
due to the close proximity between Jainas and Hindus. But it 
should be noted that only the Hindu festivals are observed by 
the Jainas not with the view of gaining any religious merit 
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but as a part of (heir social life with the Hindus. No doubt 
for some time past the Gujerath Jaina women were worship* 
ping the goddess of smalhpox on the ^ItaU-saptamS day along 
with the Hindu women,* but such practices are being dis* 
continued as they go against (be Jaina religion." At the same 
time it should not be lost sight of that tbe Hindu festivals and 
fasts which arc mainly religious like RamanavamI, Gokulashtam}, 
MeMiiMiraira, etc. are not observed by tbe Jainas. It can, there¬ 
fore, be said in conclusion that the Hindu festivals with a distinctly 
religious tinge of their own are not celebrated by tbe true Jainas. 

11. JAINA 8UPBIUT1TION8 

Along with the Hindus the Jainas also believe that there are 
superhuman beings who can influence the fate of individuals as 
well as of groups of individuals in good and bad manner. Jainas 
further contend that even though such beings have limited power 
and are governed by the doctrine* of Karma, stilt they can exert 
good or bad influence on fate of human beings because of their 
(superhuman beings*) position which is (he direct result of 
their actions in the past births. Naturally these superhuman 
beings cannot do anything to the liberated beings but thay can, 
to some extent, extend happiness to. or inflict sorrow on, the 
ordinary beings. That is why, it is argued, human beings have 
to strive to please and secure favour from the superhuman 
beings." Hence we find that most of the Jainas havo a firm belief 
in magic and charms, and they pacify evil spirits, ghosts, and 
witches, in the same way as other Hindu castes do.* 

The Jainas believe in spirit possession and call their family 
spirits' pitrad ' or fathers. Though they profess not to believe 
that infants are attacked by spirits they perform tbe ceremonies 
observed by Brahmanic Hindus in honour of Mothers Fifth and 
Sixth. When children sufler from BhJagraha, a form of coovul- 
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sion, Jains women think that it is (be work of spirits. Jainas 
profess not to hold the ordinary Brahmanic belief that the first 
wife conies back and plagues the second wife. Still they hold in 
great terror jakhins, that is, the ghosts of women who die with 
unfulfilled wishee. Among Jainas, as among other Hinus, JSkbins 
plague the living by attacking children with lingering diseases- 
When a child is wasting away Jaina parents make the Jakbin a 
vow that if the child recovers, Jlkbin’s image shall be placed with 
their family gods. After the recovery of the child, the image is 
daily worshipped with the house gods with great reverence. This 
J&khin worship is said to be common among the local Jainas.* 

In some places Jainas of all classes believe in sorcerers, witches* 
and soothsayers and consult them in cases of sickness or other 
misfortune. But they have no professional exorcats or charmers 
chiefly because their place is filled by the Jaina priests. When 
sickness it believed to be caused by spirit possession the priest is 
consulted. The priest tries various methods in succession. He 
gives the lirftta or holy water to the sick person to drink. He 
rubs aiigara or ash on the brow of the sick person. He ask* 
the members of bis family to start Jftkhin worship. He ties the 
t&iia or charmed .casket round the skk person's arm or neck. 
Lastly, he startt onushthdna or god pleasing ceremony. When 
all remedies are of no avail Jainas sometimes take the sick to 
a holy place called Suvanidhi, and the sick or some relation on 
his behalf worships the spirii-scariog Brahmanidhi until the 
patient is cured. The Jainas profess to have no sacred pools, 
animals, or trees that have a power of spirit-scaring.* In c^tatn 
places in South Kauara a regular worship of Bhftias or devils is 
undertaken by the Jainas.* 

Unlike most Brahmank Hindus, Jainas do not believe that a 
woman in her monthly sickness U specially liable to spirit attacks. 
In their opinion a woman runs most risk of being possessed when 
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she tuis just bathed and her colour is beishteoed by turmeric, 
when her hair is loose, and when she is gaily dressed, and happens 
to go to a lonely well or river bank at noon or sunset. Boys are 
also apt to be possessed when they are all well-dressed or fine 
looking or when they are unusually sharp and clever.* 

Orthodox Jainas who object to the early or direct form of 
spirit action believe in the more refined dicshiaot evil eye as a 
cause of sickness. According to the popular Jaina belief all eyes 
have not the Messing power of the evil eye. Various reasons are 
given for those who possess an evil eye. For example, it is 
believed that if at tbc time of cutting the child's naval any of llie 
blood enters tbe child's eyes, their glance is sure to have a blasting 
or evil power.* Furtba-, they fear perfect happiness, and whenever 
they see it, they believe that an evil eye will harm tbe happy one 
through jealousy. It is considered that anything dark or bitter 
will avert this, and so, if new jewellery is worn, a black thread is 
tied on to it; if a new house is built, a black carthern vessel is placed 
outside; and if a beautiful child is taken out, its check is marked 
with a black smear. In the same way at a wedding a lemon is 
lied in the turban of tbe bridegroom and in the dress of the bride, 
so that something sour may safeguard the sweetness of their lot. 
When illness occurs, it is also put down to the inOuence of an evil 
eye and to remove it a detailed process known as ' Najara btmdh}' 
is undergone. Again, another method of removing tbc influence 
of an evil eye from a sick person is to wave a loaf of millet bread 
round his bead and then give it to a black dog ; if tbe animal 
eats it, it is believed that the influence of tbe evil eye passes into 
the dog.* 

Apart from the beliefs mentioned above Jainas in certain 
places have many other superstitions. On the firth day of §riram 
many Jaina women worship serpents, apparently to proMtiate 
the spirits of their ancestors. In the days of plague or cholera 
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offerings are made according to the advice of the Brhbmaiia priests. 
During the epidemic of sioall-pox. Juina women take certain 
vows before iicath MhtJi. the goddess of small-pox. Again, Jaina 
women often go to Hindu or Jaina temples and promise to offer 
something if only a son may be bom to them.' Further, it is 
believed that the dreams can foretell the good or bed future and 
many examples are noted in Jaina literature where the dreams 
had suggested the occurrence of both the happy and unhappy 
events.* Moreover, the Jaioas have a faith in both the auspicious 
and inauspicious signs and the Jaina books give a long list of 
such signs especially to be noted at the time of starting on a 
journey.* Further, magic occupies ao important place in the 
Jaina literature. It ranges from the gross and crude practices to 
avert the evil eye for affording protection npinst malignant men 
and spirits to the subtle process of*disoovering one's thoughts, or 
inducing a magk sleep, going through the air. causing invisibility 
and compelling obedience of human and divine beings, by means 
of the dreadful black art.* The Jainas of Rajputana were con¬ 
sidered as magicians and were supposed to have possessed super¬ 
natural skill. They were, therefore, known as Vidyhvhn or Magi 
(that is. tbe Man of Secrets) of Rajasthan.* Similarly, a few 
Mysore Jainas, are skilled magiciaru and oihen have aiuined 
yogic life. They also believe in the efllcacy of the mantrams.* 
It is stated that Manadeva, the spiritual leader of Jainas. even 
suppressed the plague of Taxilla by composing the ihntistotra 
which contained many mantras.* 

In this connection it should be noted that tbe superstitions 
mentioned above have no religious sanction at all. Jaiotsm has 
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never enjoioed upon iu followers to accept such beliefs because 
they (o against its basic principle, namely, non-existence of divine 
grace. Jaina saints bad visualised that the people, who are much 
after securing persona] favour from gods, are prone to believe in 
and abide by such superstitions. According to Jainism Samyag- 
dariana or Right Faith is the primary condition expected in its 
followers. Right faith, as we have already noted, means a firm 
belief in tlie principle of Jainism. It is important to observe 
that among other things this right faith mutt be free from the 
three types of superstitious ignorance,^ and all superstitions descri' 
bed above come under these three categories of superstitious 
ignorance. Hence the true believers and followers of Jainism do 
not approve of these superstitions and the Bombay Gazetteer has 
also admitted this fact.* From^the fact that the Jaina superstitions 
have no religious basis and that they are just like Hindu supersti> 
tions, it is evident that the Jainas might bgve adopted them from 
the Hindus. 


11. JAPIA 8AM8KARAS 

The life of a Jatoa layman is regulated by various ceremonies 
through which he has to pass right from bis conception upto his 
death. These ceremonies are prescribed by religion with a view 
(bat a layman would lead a life in accordance with the religious 
principles and attain the main aim of final liberation. Since 
religion wants that the ceremonies should be performed at proper 
times, they are known as Samskhras or Sacraments. Such oere* 
monies are not uniform in the main sects of the Jainas and further 
many of them difier in their details from province to province. 
Without going deep into the differences we shall observe, in brief, 
their main features. 

The two principal sects of the Jainas, namely the Digaiiibaras 
and the ivetftrhbaras, prescribe dlfTerent ceremonies for their 
adherents even though their main aim is the same. According 
to the Digambaras, a that is, a layman, has to pass 
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through the fifty-three ceremonies meotioned in their sacred book 
Adi-purhoa.* They are as follows :• 

( I ) Xdhiina or Garbhadhana: i.e., conception-ceremony, is 
performed before a woman conceives. When a woman 
attains puberty, she and her husband should go to the 
temple and perform worship in the prescribed manner. 
After this Adh&na ceremony the pair should cohabit 
at night only for the sake of progeny and not for 
sexual attachment. 

( 2 } PrUl: is performed in the tiurd month after the con¬ 
ception. In this worship, music, etc. should be perform¬ 
ed to keep the pregnant woman delightful. 

(3) Snpr/ri: The above ceremonies should be performed 
in the fifth month after conception. 

( 4 ) Dhrti: The same should be performed, in the seventh 
month, for the sake of the child to be born. 

( 5 ) Moda: ft consists in the writing of the primary letters 
«r< •: wt on the body of the pregnant woman in 
the ninth month. 

<6> Priyodbhava: It consists in worship, etc., at the birth 
of a child. 

(7) Nbmakarma: The child should bo given a name on 
any auspicious day after twelve days from iu birth. 
It should be done with due worrtip and the name 
should be one from the 1008 names of Jbia. 

{ 8 ) Bahlryina: After two, three or four months the child 
should be Uken out of the house on a convenient 
auspicious day. 

(9 ) Nishadyb: Then the child should be made to sit after 
duly performing the worship. 

(10) Amaprdiaiia; It is feeding the child after doing 
worship in the eighth month or so. 
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(It ) yyushli: It is the itrst anniversary to be pcrfonned 
with worship as usual and with fasts. 

(12) Keiavdpa: It is the ceremony of keeping hairs after 
shaving for the first lime. 

( 13 ) UplsaUiliydnasangraha: It means that in the fifth 
year the child should be taught to write at the 
hands of a learned layman after performing worship. 

(14) I/poaIr/.'It is the initiation ceremony and it is per¬ 
formed in a Jnina temple In the eighth year of the 
child. After thb the child wears the sacred thread as 
a sign of having taken the five smalt vows and is 
known as a Brahmacbhri or a celibate. Now be has 
to maintain himself on begging alms. 

( 15) Vratacharya: Leading a strict celibate and single life, 
the boy should keep the vows and should study 
various subjects from his teacher. 

(16) yrai^raiaram: It is to be performed in the 12th or 
16tb year after completing his studies. The boy should 

‘ take leave of bis preceptor and adopt any of the presc¬ 
ribed ways of livelihood. Now he need not be very 
strict in bis life but will have to maintain celibacy till 
he gets married. 

(17 ) ytfoha: On the advice of the teacher, the boy should 
be married to a girl from a good family in accordance 
with the prescribed rules. After marriage the pair 
should go on a pilgrimage for seven days and then 
should cohabit in the ovulation period only for the 
sake of progeny. 

( 18) yarnalibha: Uptil now the son was in the house of 
his father. After worshipping God the father gives a 
part of his property to his son in the presence of 
other persons and asks his son to make a separate 
household and to lead a good life. 

( 19) Kulaeharyi: He should now perform the six daily 
duties of a householder. 
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(20) Gr/tiilid: Excellcoce io laymau’s duties should be 
attained through wisdom, character, etc. with a view 
to become superior to others. 

( 21 ) PreJdnr/: Quietude should be got by assigning family* 
affairs to the care of the sons. 

(22 > Grhaiydgo: When a person feels that be has satis¬ 
factorily fulfilled the duties of a householder, he 
should leave the house after haadiog over, in the 
presence of his friends, all his property to his sons, 
and advising the eldest son to continue the family 
tradition. 

( 23 ) I^kshadya: After leaving the house he should lake up 
to the pre-ascetie life. 

(24) Jlnardpaii: It consists in the throvdng up of the 
clothes and taking on the life'of an ascetic without 
any bondage. 

(25) A/aunirfAyayortotTW/: Concentrated study should now 
begin when there should be no talk on anything but 
study. 

( 26 ) Tlrikakcdbharand: After full study he should think 
again and again on the sixteen reficctlons of a 
Tirthafikara. 

( 27 ) Gurusihanibhyupagama : With the consent of his pr^ 
ceptor he should accept the post of teaching ascetic 
and begin to teach others. 

(28) Gaiu>pagralMiia\ By his preaching and actions he 
should try to protect all members of the Jaina 
community. 

( 29) Sragurusfhbnbvbptl: After transferring all his duties 
to bis worthy disciple, be should assume the position 
of an Acbhrya. ie., the head of the asceUcs. 

(30) Ni/isangatvbimabhbmii: Relying on his disciple he 
should devote his time to self-meditation only. 

( 31 ) Yogmirfbaasampfitpll: By following supreme austeri- 
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ties he should concentrate only on the nature of the 
self. 

( 32) Yoganlri'aiiasAtOuma-. Discarding food and care of the 
body, be should atm at total concentration. 

( 33) Indropapdda: After death he goes to the status of 
an Indra. i.e.. the king of gods, by virtue of his merits. 

{ 34 ) IndrAMisheka: Gods then consecrate him as an Indra, 

(35dt36} Vidhldanaond Sukkodaya: Having ascended the 
throne of Indra. he eqjoys the happiness in the heaven. 
(37) Indratyiga: He then abandons the pleasures of heaven. 

{ 38 ) A vaiira ; He descends down from the heaven to the 
earth to become a Tirthankara. 

( 39) Hiraifya/anmatA: Then the soul eaters tite embryo of 
a lady who is to give birth to a Tirthahkara. 

(40) Mondarendrdbhitheka: When he is bom, Indra wor* 
ships him on the Mcru mountain. 

( 41 ) CurupQfana: Indra worships this to be Tlrthadkara in 
childhood. 

( 42 ) YcurardJ)v: He gets the position of an heir-apparent 
in his young age. 

(43 ) Srard/ya He secures the power over whole empire. 

( 44 ) ChokraJiibha: He acquires the chakra, that is. the nine 
stores and (be fourteen jewels. 

(45) Digrijaya: He staru for the conquest of Che who'e 
universe. 

(46 ) Cbakfibkisheka: The conquest is celebrated. 

(47) Simrajya'. He guides the subsidiary kings in their 
duties towards their subjects. 

(48 ) NIskkrkntI: He then gives bis empire to the eldest son 
and becomes an-ascetic. 

(49 ) Yogasammaha: He geia the power due to omniscience 
and austerities. 

(50 ) Afhtmiya: He attains the status of an ArhaL 
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( 51 ) Vihira-. The Arhat orTirthahkara preached the truth 
to all people. 

( 52 ) Yogaiydga : Then he drawrs the soul into itseir. 

( 53 ) Agranirvrti: Then be achieves final deliverance. 

These flfty-lbrce ceremonies describe the progress of a layman 
to Moksha or final liberation. But from the nature of the cere¬ 
monies it is clear that no individual in this age can possibly pass 
through all of them. The number of ceremonies for an ordinary 
householder will therefore have to be limited for practical pur¬ 
poses and we find that the Digarhbaras have tried to curui^ 
them. But it is surprising that they have not arrived at a 
fixed number of cercmon»«. The late Brahmachhn iltalaprasftdaji 
has prescribed* for the householders the first twenty-sU of 
the above mentioned fifty-three ceremonies and in addition 
that of Antyakarma, that U. death ociemony. Pandiia UIhrhma 
iistri in his book* ‘Shodaia Sarhsklira’ (i.e. sixteen Sacra- 
ments) really prescribes in all eighteen ceremonies, namely, the 
first seventeen of the fifty-three ceremonies referred to above and 
death ceremony. 

The ivetfimbarw do not accept the ceremonies given by the 
Digarhbaras. On the contrary they have evolved their own cere- 
monies. According to them layman has to pass through sixiMO 
ceremonies prescribed in their sacred book “ AchAradinakara . 
The ceremonies, in brief, arc as follows:- 

I 1 ) Garbhdtfhdna: It is performed in the fifth month 
after conception. The BrAhmapa priest, who is speci- 
ally invited, chants sacred hymns and Messes the 
couple. This is done with a view to ensure the pro¬ 
tection of the mother and the child in the embryo from 
various kinds of fears. 

( 2) Pu/itsavana: It is done in the eighth month after con¬ 
ception with a desire to get a male issue. On any 

"JTTwTiltaUpMiaWss OfWthadliafma, Bombay, IM*. 

*. It is pwblidmd by Jiimvl?! I>rscbarik4 KsorUsy*. Csteowo, IM4. 

i. VsrtlhsRiaoMOri: Aoharsdioskata. 
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auspicious day very early in tbe morning the pr^funt 
woman is made to sit under an open sky. The pre« 
ceptor sprinkles holy water on Jier, chants ‘ mantras' 
or hymns and gives her blessing that she may have 
delivery without diflkuiiy. 

(3) Janma\ This ts the birth ceremony. When the child 
is bom, its naval cord is cut, the mother and child 
are given a bath and the astrologer is asked to prepare 
its horoscope. The preceptor is called and he ties the 
amulet round ilw child’s hand after chanting hymns 
to Goddess Ambiki with an intention that she may 
protect the new-born child. 

( 4} Suryendudariana-. It means bowing to the sun and the 
moon. On the third day after the birth of the child, 
the preceptor, after due worship of the idol of Jinn 
and the image of the sun, makes the mother and the 
eliild to bow down to the sun and at the same time 
recilu ’ mantras fn the evening the same process is 
perfornKd in connect ion with bowing down to the moon. 

( 5 ) KsKirdima : On the same day the preceptor sprinkles 
the sanctified water on the child and then the mother's 
milk is given to the cliild. Through his ’mantras' the 
preceptor blesses the child to the effect that it may be 
endowed with perfect health and tong life. 

(6) Shashthl: Atoightontbe sixth day after the birth of 
the child, the preceptor worships the eight goddesses 
of protection (i.e., Rakshipadevl), namely, Brabmhnl. 
Mkhesvan', Kaumkri, Vaisbpavi, Vhriilu, Indrhpi, Chk- 
mun^k. and Tripurk, and goddess Shashtht or Aihbli. 
On the next day morning the preceptor sprinkles the 
sanctified water on the child and blesses it with 
'mantras’. 

(7) ^ucMkarma: As the mother is considered to have 
become impure because of delivery, she is purified by 
the preceptor after the lapse of a certain period which 
varies according to classes. The Brahmins are purl- 
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fied after a period of (en days, the Kshatriyas twelve 
days, the Vaiiyas s'xtcea days and the ifidras one 
month. This purification is known as Suchikarma- 

( 8 ) Namakarma : It means giving name to the child. It is 
performed on the same day on which the ‘iuchikanna’ 
is performed; or sometimes it is performed on the 
second or third day after the * i'ucbikarma In the 
presence of all members of the family, the auroioger 
reads the child’s horoscope prepared by him and the 
preceptor conducts the worship of vital planets. Then 
they all proceed to the Jaina temple where after the 
worship of Tlrtha6kara a name is given to the child 
by iu paternal aunt. 

(9) Annapraima: It means the giving of food to the 
child for the first time. This is performed on any 
nuspicious day during the sixth month in the case of a 
male child, and during the fifth month in the case of a 
female child. After the worship to be performed by 
the precqjtor is over, the mother feeds the child from 
the food offered to the family deity. 

( 10) Kariuivtdha: This is piercing the lobes of ears of the 
child when it becomes three, five or seven years old. 
At this time the preceptor duly performs the worship 
of M 4 tlB or Hindu goddesses and chants certain 
* mantras’. 

(11) Kshaurakarma or Chkdikarma: Then on sny auspici¬ 
ous day this tonsure ceremony is performed. The 
preceptor worships the Mkths and then the barber of 
the fam-ly shaves the child. In the case of the upper 
three classes a tuft of hair is kept on the crown of the 
bead and in the case of a iodra the head is shaven 
completely. 

( 12) Upanayana'. This Initiation ceremony is allowed only 
for the first three classes and that too at a qsecific 
time, namely, for the Brahmins during the eighth year. 
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the Ksbatriyes during the eleventh year and the 
Vaiiyas during the twelfth year. Madras are not erw 
titled to have this ceremony. Oo* an auspicious day 
the preceptor aAer performing the worship of a Jaina 
idol in front of the bouse, chants certain hymns and 
gives the sacred thread to the boy. Then he commu¬ 
nicates three times the 'Pmcha ParamtshtHl Mantra' 
in the boy’s ears and making him a Brahmachftri the 
preceptor teaches him the vows to be followed by him. 
At last the boy is required to go and beg from Jaina 
houses. 

( 13 ) Vidyitrambha; It means the commencement of study. 
On an auspicious day the preceptor thrice lecitea the 
’ mantra' of Sarasvail, the goddess of learning, into 
the right car of the boy and then the pupil is Ukeo in 
a procession to his teacher. 

(14) Fj'raAo; This is (he most important ceremony in the 
life of a layman. We have already described in detail 
the marriage ceremony in the previous chapter. 

(15) Vrataropa: This is the ceremony of taking vows and it 
is considered specially significaot because it is believed 
that a person acting according to vows is alone entit¬ 
led to happiness in this world and to a good place in 
the next birth. Unlike the preceding ceremonies, 
this ceremony b performed by any Jaina ascetic. The 
ceremony consists of taking one or more of (be twelve 
vows of a layman. 

( 16 ) Aniakama: When a person is on the death-bed, he 
ofTera final prayers, does repentance for the past 
misdeeds, distributes some amount in charity, leaves 
soL'd or liquid food on the verge of death and lastly 
dies with his mind contemplating (be Paiicha Para- 
mtshthins. The dead body, after giving it a bath and 
wearing it new clothes, is taken to a cremation ground 
in a procession. The people return home from the 
cremation ground when the body is completely burnt. 
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On the third day, after throwing the ashes into a 
river, all the relatives go to a temple and perform 
worship {here. Then they all visit the Upi^aya where 
the ascetic lectures to them on the transitory nature 
of this worldly life and impresses on them the nece¬ 
ssity of performing religious duties. The near relati¬ 
ves are considered unclean for ten days and no days 
in honour of the dead are observed. 

Even though the Digaihbara and ivetaAbara sacred books 
have given in detail the ceremonies to be performed by their 
followers, it is a fact that all the oeremonies are not observed by 
the Jaioas and that those ceremonies, which are observed, are 
not neccssarUy performed according to the strict rules laid down 
in the religious books. On the contrary, io many re^u they 
resemble the corresponding Hindu ceremonies. The Jaina sacred 
books which prescribe these ceremonies are not very old. The 
Digambara’s Adi-purhpa was written in the ninth century A. D.* 
and Achhra-dinakara was written in Saihvat year 1468. Thus as 
the ceremonies arc prescribed sufficiently late, it U likely that the 
Jaina certinoniee might have been designed after the Hindu 
ceremonies. Whatever might be in theory, in practice at least 
the Jaina ceremonies look like the Hindu ceremonies.* It is stated 
about the Deccan and Karnhmka Jainas that of the sixteen 
sacramcQls, which are nearly the same as the sixteen Brihmapa 
sacraments, they perform thread-girding, marriage, puberty, and 
death, and that their rites do not differ from those performed 
by the Brahmins.* The same b said about the Oujarktha 
Jainas.* Regarding the Daift Srlmkli Jainas of Kathiawar, who 
form a bulk of the Jaina population. It has been remarked 
that many Jaina ceremonies arc not performed at all by ibem, and 
most of the ceremonies observed by them are in accordance with 

' i.~Wlut^lu: Hieuwy ol IndiMi Vel. H, p. «S1. 

S. ( I ) Ool«brook{ Mieo*ll«o«ou» V«L ll, p. IW. 
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S. Bi»shov«. R. K. i T- O. B., Vol. II. p. SB. 

4. Bnlbovon. R. B. t T. O. B., Vol. Uh pp- «Sl-434 * 4S8. 
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tbe Vedic rites.* The domestic ceremonies, such as those of 
birth, marriage, death and so on. of the Jainas of Southern India 
resemble gesieratly those of the Brihmanas*. In spite of their 
revolt against Brahmanism, the Mysore Jainas observe many of 
the Br&bmana customs*. In respect of rules and customs, such as 
initiation, marriage and death, of the Jaina laity of the Central 
Provinces it is stated that there is comparatively little to distin* 
guish the Jaina from the Hindus.* Thus it is clear that the Jaina 
ccrctnonks in general resemble the corresponding Hindu cere* 
monies in various parts of India. 

In this conoection it may be (brther noted that the Jaina 
ceremonies themselves ere not practised in a uniform manner 
all over India. Though the Digaihbaras and the ^vet&mbaras 
have dUTerent ceremonies, still neither the Digarhbaras nor the 
.Svethriibaras observe their own ceremonies in the same manner 
throughout India. There are obvious difference! from province 
to province. As a rule the Jainas in South India wear a sacred 
thread. The sacred thread is worn by the Jainas in Mysore,* 
and in the Deccan * after going through a detailed ceremony. In 
the South Arcot District in the Madras Province though Jaina 
girls never wear a sacred thread, they are taught the threadwear- 
ingmanlrarh, amid all the ceremonies usual in the case of boys, 
when they are about eight years old.* On the coocrary, in the 
Gujarhtba the Jainas do not wear a sacred thread at all.* There¬ 
fore the question of thread-girding ceremony does not arise at all. 
And where the sacred thread is worn, the thread-girding cere¬ 
mony is not considered essential. In the Central Provinces 
Jaina boys are invested with a sacred thread on the occasion of 

I. Doilii, O.H. I DaU 6rtmU( JbIb* B4niM of K*Uij4Wjr, Oh*pi«r VI. 

S. TtMircton.: T.O.E.I., Vol. U. pp. <17 a 431. 
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4. ROMOU, R.V. I T.O.O.P., Vol. I. p. tU. 

3. lytr. L.K.A. : M.T.a, Vol. Ill, pp. 431-427. 
a. KdUiovoo. R.E. I T.O.B.. Vol. II, pp. 33-87. 

7. Thortum: T.OS.t., Vol. II, pp. 433-134. 
a. BnOioreo, R.S.: T.aS.. Vol. Ill, p. 432. 
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tbeir wedding or at 21 or 22 if they are still unnarried at that 
age.^ As regards this great diversity in the practice of wearing 
sacred thread it is contended by Papdita NhtbQrhma Pretnl, 
the noted Jaina scholar, that this practice is not referred to 
at all in the old Jaina literature and is prescribed by later 
Jaina works with a view to stem the tide of widespread pers¬ 
ecution of Jainas by the iaivas especially in the Karniitaka and 
Southern India.* Whatever may be the reason, the fact is Ibcre 
that there is a great diversity in the practice of wearing a sacred 
thread among the Jainas from province to province. The same 
can bo safely asserted in respect of another important ceremony, 
namely, that of marriage. There is, indeed, little in common 
among the detailed marriage rites of Mysore,* Deccan,* and Guja- 
rhtba.* Even the marriage ceremony of all the Saitavftia 
Jainas, the members of one caste, is not similar. In many 
respects the Saitavhla Jainas of Ahmednagor District in 
the Bombay Province • and of the Hyderabad state,* differ 
from each other in their marriage ceremony. Like marriage 
the funeral ceremony also is not performed by the Jainas in the 
same fashion In all provinces.* While in the Karnlpika no words 
are uttered in the funeral procession, in Guiaiktha (he words Rima, 
Rima are uttered. The Karnhtaka Jainas observe impurity for 
ten days but the Gujarhtha Jainas from five to ten day’s. The 
Gujarktha Jainas neither perform memorial or .Srkddba ceremony 
between the tenth and (be thirteenth days nor do they keep 

1. RomU, B.V. t T.C.O.P.. VoU l, p. SM. 
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-monihly or yearly memorial days. But in the Kam&laka, irdddha 
ceremony is performed every montb for one year.’ Though the 
keeping of days in memory of the dead is against the tenets of 
Jainism, yet many adhere to this rule and we find its traces in 
some places. The Boghras of the Hyderabad state • and the Salta* 
Vilas of Ahxnednagar District* do observe iriddha ceremony 
like KarniUka Jainas. It appears that only Osavila Jainas do 
not pther the ashes of the dead.* Thus it is clear that there is 
nooniformity in the practice of Jaina ceremonies. 

It. lAIKA TIRTHAKSHBTRAS OR PLACES OP PILORIMAOB 
AU Hindus believe that visiu to holy places will bring special 
merit to them and dispel their demerits. That is why they have 
been advised to make a pilgrimage to their sacred places known 
as Tlrthas. According to the Hindus a Tirlha is a place which ia 
considered holy for ccruin specific reasons. Tlie rivers near some 
famous temples have been attributed with the power of destroying 
demerit and gaining merit and such places are known as Tlrthas. 
Similarly the place where a lady had gone as sati, i.e,, had 
ascended the funeral pyre of her husband, is regarded as a T^irtha 
or holy place by the Hindus. But the Jainas do not accept these 
meanings as they go against their religious beliefs,* The Jainas 
attribute only one meaning to the word Ththa and that is the 
Tirtha 4 a place which shows the way bow to cross the ocean of 
Samara. Just as an idol reminds us of the virtues and qualities of 
a great personage whom it represents, similarly a ThUia reveals the 
nature of life led on this place by great personages. As Tlnhas 
ye connected with the lives of great persons who have achieved 
liberation, it 4 natural that they are helpful in creating Xma- 
J^grU, that 4, seif-enlighteament in the minds of people who v4it 
them. That 4 why Jaina laymen have been advised to visit 

t. B. a„ voi. IX, Pm I. pp. louio* Md voL XXIV. pp. iss^tsa. 
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firthakshttras for purtfyios their faith in Jainism^ 

The Jaioas regard the following places as their Tirthakshetras: 

{i) The places where the Tirthaokaras were born, for 
example, like Kupdalapura which is the birth place of 
Lord Mahhvira, Rftjagrha. the birth place of the 20th 
Tirthahkara Lord MunisOvraia, Dankrasa, the birth 
place of the 7th and 23rd Tirthahkaras, Lord Suphrsva- 
n&tha and Lord Pli^vanltba, etc. 

(ii) the places where the Tirthahkaras first renounced the 
Samara and initiated into a religious life, for example, 
Kampilh in the U. P. where the 13th Tlrtbahkara Lord 
Vimalanhtba took to religious life, etc 

(iii) the places where the TirthaAkaras practised great 
austerities, for example, Prayhga for the austerities of 
the first TlrtbaAkara Lord (tshabbanhtha, etc 

(iv) the places where the TirthaAkaras achieved Kevala- 
jhltna or omniscience, for example, Haslinhpura where 
the Idlb, 17th and 18th TirthaAkaras, nsmely, Lord 
;^niiahtha. Lord Kunthunatba and Lord AraoEtha 
achieved omniscience, etc. 

(v) the places where the TirthaAkaras realised cmancipa* 
tion, for example, Sammedaiikhara, for salvation of 
twenty TirthaAkaras, etc 

{vi) the places where the great ascetics lived and achieved 
liberation, for example, iatrafijaya in Kathiawar, 
Gajapantha, MlAgltuAp in Bombay Province, Kuntha* 
lagirl in Hyderabad State, etc. 

(vii) the places famous for their beautiful temples or 
wonderful idols, for example, Abu mountain in Ra> 
pulana, iravanabclgola in Mysore State, etc. 

The Jainas divide their T'irthaksiitiras into two broad cate¬ 
gories, namely,. the SUUlhakshetras or Nirviaakshetfos, that is, 
the places from where either the TirthaAkaras or other great 
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ascetics realised ibeir Hbcration, and the Atiiayakahefras, that is 
the places which are sacred for other reasons.^ Thus the places 
mentioned under (v) and (vi) above come under the category 
of Sid^kAetras and the remaining under that of AtliayakAttros. 
At times the idols in certain places are believed to bestow great 
favours on their devotees. Hence such places are also considered 
as Atiiayakahttras and their number is increasing even now. 
Recently MabhvJrajI and Padmapuri in Jaipur State are added to 
this type of Atiiayaksheiras* 

The number of Jaina Tirthakshttras is great. Because of the 
downfall of Jainism, many Jaina T'inhas have been forgotten and 
not a few have been appropriated by other religionists. The Jaina 
idol of Lord PSrivanlitha at the Badrinltlia Tirtha has been turned 
by the Hindus into that of Badriviiaia and it is worsliippcd by the 
Hindus in that form.* The Jainas maintain that the famous 
temple of VithobA at Pandharapura in MahhrAsbtra, the 
biggest place of pilgrimage of the Hindus, once belonged 
to the Jainas but the BrAhraapas forcibly converted their 
idol of Lord NeminAtha, the 22od Tirtbahkara, into that of the 
Hindu God VithobA.* The same plea is made by the Jainas 
regarding the Hindu temples of ArhbAbAi and Vishpu at Kolhapur. 
Kolhapur is an of Jainas and their temples, accor¬ 

ding to them, have been converted force into Hindu temples.* In 
this way even though the Jainas had to lose their TirihakAttras, 
still at present they have quite a large number of them which are 

1. NiUiBi4in« Pnnl: JaiMEShltya sun ItibSM, p. 186. 
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situated in most lovely places throughout the length and breadth 
of India. The strength of Digarhbara Jaina Tirthakshtiras is 
about one hundred and twenlyfive> all over India and the number 
of ivet&rnbara Jaina Tirl/ioksheirai may come to that figure.* 

The rift between the Digambara and ivetimbara is evident 
in the matter of tfrihokstttlros also. There are few finhokshttras 
like Sammedastkhara, Pfevkpura, Girankra, iatrunjaya, etc. which 
arc accepted by both the.secis- But there are many others which are 
accepted by either of the two sects. The Digaihbaras alone 
approve the Tirihaksheiros like Gajapantha, Kunthalagirl, 
M&hgituhp, Badavhnl, ^ravapabcIgoU, etc. while ^velhrhbaras 
have their own Tirfhakstwras like Abu mountain, SaAkheivara, 
Kulapkka, etc. The division has not only slopped with this. In 
respect of the T/r/A«ikrAerraf of common allegiance both the sects 
vociferously put forward their claims of ownership and right to 
worship according to their own rituals, and crores of rupees have 
been spent uptill now by them in legally establishing their respec¬ 
tive claims. As a result in some places fixed lime is allowed to 
both the sects to worship according to their own practices. Thus 
at the Yirthak^uira of Aninriksha Phrivanhiha in Berar the Svci4.h- 
baras have to worship from 6 a. m. to 9 a. m. and from 12 a. m. 
to 3 p. m. and the Digaihbaras from 9 a. m. to 12 a. m. and 
from 3 p. m. to 6 p. m.* 

As the Jaina Tirthakshetras arc famous for their beauty and 
grandeur all over India, we shall describe, in brief, only a 
few of the most outstanding T'ir(b<ik.ihetraa.^ 

( ]) Sammetla sikhanx : 

It is the most ancient and sacred place of pilgrimage of all 

.Fainas. Every true Jaina considers himself fortunate if be visits 
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the place at least once in his life. The Samreeda ^ikhara 
mountain is situated in the Hazarlbagh District of Bihar Province. 
Excluding Lord Rshabhadeva. Vftsupajya, Ncminktha and Mahi- 
vlra, the remaining twenty Ti'rthahkaras realised emancipation on 
this mountain. In honour of the twenty-third Tfrthafikara, Lord 
Pkrfvanitha, the place a known as * f^rasanktha Hills' also. On 
the diflerent summits of the mountain twenty leroplcs containing 
the foot-prints of the twenty Ttrthahkams have been erected to 
commemorate their memories. One has to travel nearly twenty 
miles to go round these temples. 

( 2 ) Pirapuro : 

As the last Tirthartkara Lord Mahkvira attained liberation at 
Pkvkpura, it is the sacred place of all Jainas. It is situated in the 
Patna District of Bihar Province. There is a Unk in the place, in 
the midst of which stands the temple known as Jalamandira. The 
foot-prints of Lord Mahkvlra and those of his two disciples, 
namely, Gautamasvam! and Sudharmasvftml, arc inscribed there. 
Thousands of people assemble here on the last day of Aivlna, that 
is, the day on which Lord Mahkvira attained emancipation.* 

( 3 ) GUanara: 

Girankra is a group ofhilli situated in Kathiawar. On the 

I. KMonlly •niMeoholanhBvwbtguBt'SconUfid ihatth«i&»n PAvAp ra, 
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peaks of hills several beautiful Jaina temples have been erected. 
Here, the tsventy-second TtrthaAkara, Lord NeminAtba, practised 
austerities, preached religion and attained Moksha. Pradyumna- 
kumJtra, Gajakumhra, Gapadhara Varadaita and innumerable 
ascetics attained liberation on this place. That it why it is the 
most sacred place for all Jainas. Moreover, the antiquity of the 
place IS traced to the time of Lord ^shabhadeva, the first Tirih* 
nhkara, and it was the scene of various imporum evenuin the 
history of Jaina community.* 

(4 ) Satnaijaya Hitts : 

iatrufijaya or Siddha^ri is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
at PhlitHpk in Kathiawar. On the hills there are nearly three and 
a half thousand ivethmbara Jaina temples and only one Digaih* 
bara Jaina temple. That is why the iveUrhbaras consider this 
as the most sacred of all sacred places. From here three PUndn- 
puiras and several ascetics attained Moksha. This city of temples 
is considered by J. Burgess as without a match in the world.* 

( 5 ) Mount Ahui 

The Mount Abu in Rajapuiana it wcJlknown for the world 
famous Jaina temples at Dilwara. Col. Tod says that, ** Beyond 
controversy this is the most superb of all the temples in India and 
(here is not an edifice besides the Taj Mahal, that can approach 
it. ” There are one Digarhbara and five ivctlrhbnra Wna 
temples. Out of the five one was constructed by Vimala ikha, 
a merchant and banker of Gujarktha. at a cost of eighteen aoret 
and fifty-three lacs of rupees in 1031 A. D. Another was cons¬ 
tructed by VastupWa and TejapWa, the brother ministers of King 
Viradhavala of Gujarktha. in 1231 A. D. at the cost of twelve 
crores and fifty-three lacs of rupees. These are built of white 
marble and are very widely known for delieacy of carving, beauty 
of details and maginificent ornamentation.* 

1. Join. K. P-: Tlrlk* Y*Mi. pp- 
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( 6 ) ^ravai^ehgola: 

Srava|iabc|ajoU » the sncieni and beautiful Tirthakshefra 
of Dijambara Jainas and its importance can be gauged from the 
factthaiitis known as “Jainabadri" or "inina Kksi”» His 
situaicd in the Hassan District of Mysore State. It comprises two 
hills, namely, Chandragiri and Vindhyagiri. and a white pond in 
between. As oramapas or Jaina ascetics used to live in large 
numben, the place was named as iravapabelngo|a—or white pond 
of the iramapas. The Emperor Chandragupta Maurya came here 
along with his preceptor Bhadrabhhu, stayed here for many years 
as an ascetic and breathed his last according to the Jaioa fashion, 
namely that of SalUkhana.* On the Chandragiri mountain there 
are caves for the residence of ascetics and fourieen laiiie temples. 
The footprints of Bhadrabkhu Svkmi are kept in one of the 
caves. On the Vindhyagiri mountain there are in all ten temples 
and the exquisitely beauiirul statue of Gommajesvara. In the 
words of Fergusson, ** Nothing grandeur or more imposing exists 
anywhere out of Egypt and even there, no known statue surpasses 
it in height or excels it in the perfection of art it exhibits.”* 
Thousands of Jaina pilgrims assemble here at the lime of the grand 
festival of the bathing of the statue,* The importance of iravapa- 
bcjagola is further enhanced by the existence of several ancient 
inscriptions of great historical value.* 

From the above description it is evident that as Jainism 
attaches more value for going on a pilgrimage, various Tirtha- 
kskeirat have been built and maintained by (be Jainas. H is 
enjoined on every Jaina, whether a householder or an ascetic, to 
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visit a tirthakshtira and he does gain merit even if he dies on Che 
way.* Those who are not in a position to go on pilgrimage can 
also get the benefit of pilgrimage, if they can render any help to 
persons who are on their way to firihaksheiras. Moreover, it is 
said Chat persons going on a pilgrimage will gain additional merit 
if they will bear the expenses of their fellow.pilgrims. In Jaina 
literature we come across many examples where Jaina Kings or 
Ministers have led a songAa or a large group of people to the 
places of pilgrimage.* Even now rich Jainaa lead such Jaina 
songhas to Tirllioksheiras and in commemoration of this act 
they arc given the honorific title of SaAghapati, Safighavi, 
Sah{dt>i or sahghave by the Jainas. 

14. OOOtleATtONS AND PROEB8SION8 
From the present state of Jainas it appears that a predomU 
nanily large majority of them is engaged in some kind of business. 
They are known as Baniyhs or Vtaiyhs and are included under the 
Val^yas. The predominance of Vai^yas is, historically speaking, 
a comparatively recent development because in ancient times 
Jainas were found in all classes and especially among the Kshairiyas. 
But due to various reasons the number of Jainas in other classes 
gradually dwindled and in consequence we now notice that the 
followers of Jainism are mainly Vat^yas.* 

The very first rule of the thirty-five rules of conduct for laymen 
lays down that a person should follow some kind of business or 
profession in a just and honest way for the maintenance of his 
family. The only restriction he has to observe in the choice of his 
avocation is that it must not be of an ignoble or degrading nature 
In the sense that it should not involve wholesale destruction of 
life. The prohibited businesses are ihose of butchers, fishermen, 
brewers, wine-merchants, gun-makers and the like.* The Jaina 
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Scriptures nuntion fifteen varieties of business entetprises which 
involve great injury (o living beings and hence the Jaina laymen 
are required 10 avoid them. They are such as those involving 
great use of fire, cutting of trees or plants, castrating bullocks, 
clearing of jungta by employment of fire, drying uptakes, rivers, 
etc.* This does not mean that a butcher or brewer cannot be a 
Jaina; be can be a Jaina but he will be in the vowless stage of 
soul's evolution.* 

It is generally believed that the main principle of Jainism, 
namely, Afiimsa or not hurting any living being, bars the Jainas 
from becoming the agriculturists or soldiers.* But this is not the 
case. The first Tirthafikara Lord Itshabhadevu asked the people 
to follow six kinds of professions for their maintenance and both 
the professions of an agriculturist and of a soldier were included 
in them.* Apart from this, we come across numerous references 
pertaining to agriculture in Jaina literature from which it could 
be seen that in general agriculture was not forbidden to Jainas.* 
At present the main occupation of the Jainas in Karnhtaka is 
that of agriculture. In regard to them it is stated that except 
some of the larger landholders who keep farm*servanu the Jaina 
landholders, with the help of their women, do all parts of field 
work with their own hands. They are considered as the hardest 
working husbandmen who make use of every advantage of soil 
and situation * Even in Gujarltha where the Jainas are mainly 
traders and industrialists, there are some Jainas whose occupation 
is only agriculture.* From the fact that even in Che days of Lord 
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{Isbabba, ihe first Tlrihafikara, rules were made, among other 
things, regarding politka, warfare and archery* shows that the 
Jainas were r.ot averse to fighting as such. In the pest many Jainas 
were in the fighting forces of the state as can )>e seen from a large 
number of Jaina generals and warrion,* and even now some are 
employed in the defence forces of India. It has already been ex¬ 
plained how the principle of Ahimsi does not come in the way 
of following any profession by a Jaina.* 

The Jainas follow practically all soru of avocations but they 
are mainly money-lenders, bankers, jewellers, cloth-merchantt, 
grocers and recently industrialbts. As they hold the key positions 
in all these occupations, it is no wonder that a large proportion of 
mercantile wealth of India passes through their hands. Apart 
from occupations, Jainas have taken to professions sUo. They 
are found mainly in legal, medical and leaching professions and 
nowadays many Jainas arc holding important responsible posi¬ 
tions in various departments of the Central, Provincial and State 
Governments. 

IS. rOOD AND DRINK 

The Jainas are very partlcutar regarding their food and drink. 
Since the ethical code of the Jainas is based on the main principle 
of AhtnuA, we find its thorough application in the matters of food 
and drink also. While dealing with the rules of conduct for a 
layman we have noticed that every householder is required to 
possess Afw/aiunor or eight fundamental virtues whkh are 
the observance of the five aituvratas and abstinence from the use 
of flesh, wine and honey.* The injunction against eating flesh of 
any living being is quite obvious. The Jainas do not take fwd 
which involves the slaughterof animals, fishes, birds, or anything 
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tha( has flv« or less sense-organs. That is why they have to 
abstain from eating Kandatmtas, that is, underground stems and 
roots like potatoes, onions, garlic, reddish, turnip, carrot, beet- 
root, etc. which are supposed to contain a multitude of small 
insects. Similurly, they must not eat fruits of Gular, Anjeer, Pipal, 
Pukar and Banyan which are the birth places of mobile beings.' 
Further, it is necessary for a Juina to take his meals during day> 
time because Hinisa is inevitable when food Is prepared or taken 
inr the absence of sunlight.* Therefore the Jainas have to renounce 
night-eating throughout the year and those who cannot do so 
all the time, at least do it during the Chdturmhte or the four 
months of rainy season when there is a large growth of insects. 
Again, the Jainas are required to wipe most carefully anything 
that is to be used for food, with a view to exclude as tenderly as 
possibleany of the liny living creatures which might be found in 
or on it. In the same way as a precautionary measure in avoiding 
injury to very small living beings, the Jainas have been enjoined 
to strain or filter water, milk, juice, or any liquid drink before 
use.* It mutt be said to the credit of the Jainas that they do 
observe very scrupulously all these rules regarding food. It is 
the outstanding feature of Jainas throughout India that they arc 
strkily vegetarians, never eat ul night, and always use strained 
water. It is said that when a Juina traveller wishes to quench 
his thirst at a tank or a stream, he covers bis mouth with a cloth, 
Sloops down, and thus drinks by suction. This cleanly custom is 
highly recommended for use everywhere.* 

Along with flesh, wine and all kinds of intoxicants, or even 
stimulants, are prohibited. They arc not considered necessary 
for the life and well-being of ibe body. Wine is the birth place 
of many beings which are generated in liquor and hence those 
who are addicted to wine, necessarily commit Himsd. Further, 
it is stated that wine stupifles the mind, one whose mind 
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is stupificd forgcls piety; and the person who forgeu piety 
commits Hiiksa without hesitation. Similarly, pride, fear, 
disgust, ridicule, ennui, grief, sex>pa$ston, anger, etc. are 
all forms of Himd and all tliese are concomitants of wine.^ 
Like wine, hoitey is also prohibited because it is considered that 
even the smallest drop of honey very often represents the death 
of bees. If one uses honey which has been obtained by some trick 
from honey*comb, or which has itself dropped down from it, one 
necesaarily commits Himsi in this case also, because of (he destru" 
ction of creatures of spontaneous birth bom there.* In the same 
strain the Jainas have been advised not to use stale butter as after 
a lapse of some time the butter becomes a birth-place of small 
beings due to extreme fermentation.* 

As regards the question of food and drink one thing must be 
remembered. Jainism admits that only liberated souls arc in a 
position to observe complete non-injury and that mundane souls 
liave to commit Af/disd for their maintenance as life thrives only 
on life. Though Himtd is unavoidable in (he sustenance of life. 
Jainism, by rules of conduct, tries to limit it for essential pur¬ 
poses only. The rules of conduct never sanction injury, but they try 
to restrict it to (he lowest possible minimum, by taking into ac¬ 
count (he gradations of injured living beings. The higher the stage 
of development of the injured being is, (i. e., the closer it has 
approached the state of perfection >, the heavier the sin of the 
injury committed is considered to be. Thus, from the practical 
point of view, the sin of hurting a plant is smaller than that of 
hurting an animal, the sin of hurting on animal is smaller than 
that on hurling a human being, etc. From this standpoint, it can 
be understood why Jainism forbids flesh-eating, and, on the other 
hand, objects little to the eating of vegetables.* Therefore, what 
is enjoined on Jainas is simply this: *' Do not destroy Bfe, unless 
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it is absolutely Dccemry for tbe mainteoaoce of a higher kind 
of Ufe.”» 


le. DRS88 AND 0BNAMSNT8 

The Jainas are required to pursue tbe path of Ahima in tbe 
matter of dress also. They have not to wear the furs and the 
plumes that are obtained by torturing their owners—animals and 
birds.* For the same reason tbe use of silken and woollen gar< 
tneots is prohibited for all Jainas.* Here we can mark the dilTerence 
between the Hindus and the Jainas. The Hindus do not consider 
silk as impure and they use silken garments at the time of 
worshipping or taking their meals. It is necessary for Jainas to 
restrict.tbe use of leather goods to the minimum. They have to 
avoid all leather articles meant for decoration, for example, tiger- 
skin, deef'Skin, etc. and are required to use substitutes for leather 
goods wherever it is possible, for example, belts, purses, straps for 
watches, etc. Where tbe use of leather goods is unavoidable they 
have to see that leather is procured from naturally dead animals 
and not from slaughtered animals. 

One of the rules of conduct meant for laymen lays down 
that a Jaina should dress according to bis means, and if he has 
the means to dress extravagantly, still he should not do so.* This 
means that Jainas should not care much for their dress with a 
view to look more beautiful. According to them the clothes 
should be sobre, though not sombre, and (hey should not aim at 
displaying bodily contour, to excite (he passions of (be beholder.* 

At present there is no particular standard dress of Jainas all 
over India. They dress according to local customs and usages. 
The native Jainas of a province are hardly distinguishable in tbe 
matter of dress from the other people of their standard of living. 
Thus there Is little in common in regard to dress among the Jainas 
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of differeot provinces. Many Jainas, especially from Mlrav&^R 
and GujarRUia, have settled in other provinces for commercial 
reasons but they have not fully adopted the dresses of respective 
provinces where they have settled. But there is a marked ten* 
dency among such Jainas to use the dress of the province of their 
adoption, especially among those who havo settled permanently 
(here and have severed all their connections with their home 
province. Thus the Humma^la Jainas of Mah&rkshtra, who have 
practically no relations with Huirunadas of Gujarfttha or Mhrav&da, 
have adopted the Maharashtrian dress completely. It is natural 
that this tendency is more discernible in the case of men than that 
of women. 

What applies to dress is also true in the case of ornaments. 
There are no particular ornaments of the Jainas. They wear Ute 
ornaments which are commonly used by the people of the region. 
As the Jainas are a comparatively rich community and as they 
deal in gold, jewels and precious stones, they put on various 
kinds of ornaments. Like other women, Jaina women also are 
more fond of ornaments than men. In ancient Jaina literature 
fourieen kinds of ornaments arc mentioned. *, 

17. LANQUAOK AKD LITBRATITKB 
The Jainas have no particular language of their own like the 
Muslims, Sikhs and other minority community members. The 
Jainas always use the language of the region. As (be Jainas are 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of India and are 
slaying there for hundreds of years, they not only use various 
languages but have successfully contributed to the growth of these 
tankages * Lord Mabhvira preached in Ardhamhgadlu language 
and many ancient sacred books are written in that language. 
Naturally Ardhamhgadh! is more dear (o Jainas and to understand 
their sacred texts, they learn that language, Later, many Jaina 
works were written in Sanskrit and therefore Jainas show equal 
respect to Sanskrit also. It is asserted that the Jaina literature 
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was responsible for giving birth to the Hindi language and that 
the Jainas have enriched it from time to time.* Oujar&iha is the 
stronghold of Jainas at present and even in the past they wielded 
an enormous influence on all activities of Oujarhtha. Oujarhtl. 
therefore, claims more Jaina adherents than any other language 
and the Jainas have, in proportion to their number, taken a large 
share in enriching the language and literature of Gujarhtba.* 
Strangely enough Mahhrftshtra does not figure prominently in the 
history of Jainism in India and as a result Jainas could not contri* 
bute much to Marith! language. Marftlhi Jaina literature is com¬ 
paratively very recent and much of it is adopted from other 
languages.* The Marhihi literature itself did not exist before the 
tenth century A. D. and in fact it is suggested that the main 
reason for no output of Mar&thI literature before the 10th century 
A. D. is that Jainism was not strong in Mahhrhshtra. If Jainism 
would have flourislied in MahhraMra, it would have given an 
impetus to the Mar&thi literature as it so ably did in case of 
Kannada literature.* It may, however, be noted that the earliest 
composition in Marh^hl is found in the Jaina inscription on the 
Qommatedvara statue at ^ravapabeUgoIa. If there is any language 
for which the Jainas could be proud of it is the Kannada language. 
The history of Jainism in Southern India is primarily 
the history of that religion in Karnhtaka where it held 
sway for a continuous period of not less than eleven centu¬ 
ries from the early days of Christian era. It was during the 
Golden Age of Jainism under the Gahgas that Kannada literature 
got considerable patronage and impetus,* and throu^out this 
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period and even aflerwards the Jainas were predominant in 
enriching the Kannada language and literature by every possible 
means.* The nan>es of Jaina writers like Pampa, Ponna and 
Ranna have become immortal in Kannada literature. In the 
extant Jaina literature both published and unpublished in various 
provincial languages, the Kannada Jaina literature by far occupies 
the foremost position. Jainism played a great part in the history 
of the Thmila and Telugu land during the medieval period and 
here also, like in the KarnfeUka, the Jainas did not lag behind in 
enriching the Thmiln and Telugu literature. In this connection 
Dr. Saletore observes that, “ One of the best claims of Jainism 
at the hands of posterity is that it contributed to the literature 
of all the three provinces. The Jaina teachers as the intellectual 
custodians of the Andhrade^, the Tamil land, and Karnataka 
most assiduously cultivated the vernaculars of the people, and 
wrote ill them great works of abiding value to the country. 
Purism was the keynote of their compositions, altbou^ almost 
all the early Jaina writers were profound Sanskrit scholars. With 
them originated some of the most renowned classics in Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada. It has been rightly opined that the Jainas 
gave to the Tamil people their didactic cinssics like the Kural and 
the NWadiyhra, major and minor Kkvyas, and quite a number of 
other works us well. To the Andhradesa and Karnhtaka, among 
other pi'ecious gifU, the Jainas gave the Cbaihpu Khvyas or poems 
in a variety of composite metres interspersed with paragraphs In 
prose.*'* Thu* it will be evident that the Jainas have no language 
of their own but they hove identified themselves completely to the 
language of the province where they reside. This indentification 
has gone to such an extent tlial in the present demand of redistri¬ 
bution of provinces on the linguistic basis the Jainas arc taking 
prominent part in their respective provinces. Further, being 
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mainly a commercial community, the Jainas are linguists in the 
sense that they can successfully use more than one language. 

Apart from the contributions of the Jainas to (he literature In 
various provincial languages, the Jainas possess a vast amount of 
(heir sacred literature written by their veteran Achhryasor tea* 
chers in the Sanskrit. Pr&krit and Apabbrams'a languages. There 
is a division in the sacred literature also. The Digambaras and 
Svethmbaras have their separate sacred books and there are very 
few books like Unshsv&ti’s Tattvir(h&dhigama*sQ(ra which are 
revered by both the sects.* In face of severe opposition from 
other religionists the Jainas have preserved with great care a con* 
siderable portion of their literature. Many of these works are still 
lying in the manuscript form and comparatively a few of them 
have been published in the modern book form. Along with 
religion and ethics, the Jaina works deal with various kinds of 
subjects like grammar, prosody, glossary, mathematics, medicine, 
astrology, etc. The Jaina authors have used several forms of lite¬ 
rature like prose, poetry, story, sotra, etc. Further, it is maintained 
that the Jaina literature contains a huge amount of historical 
materia] dispersed in various kinds of works and that their 
thorough and scientific investigation will throw h new light on 
ancient Indian history.* 

iS. JAINA INSTITUTIONS 

Though the Jaina community isa small community of fourteen 
lacs population which is spread throu^out India and has been 
split up into various sects, sub-sects, castes, sub-castes, language 
groups, etc., still we And that the Jainas are conducting from (he 
last so many years a good number of institutions for the benefit 
ofboth tbeircommunity members and other people in general. 
Their institutions can be broadly divided into two categories, 
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namely, charitable and other institutions meant for the Jatoas and 
non-Jainas alike and institutions run exclusively for the upliflment 
and welfare of the Jainas. It is obvious that the Jainas are in a 
position to maintain a large number of institutions of both the 
types because they can afford to do so. By conducUng the insti* 
tutions of the first type they have secured good-will from others 
and through the institutions of the second type they have tried to 
protect their religion and stabilise their community for all these 
years. The Jainas are inclined to start charitable institations for 
tlie benefit of all people irrespective of religion, caste or creed 
because Jainism has enjoined upon its followers to show compassion 
to all living beings and especially to the needy. Further, it is one 
of the si* daily duties of a Jaina layman to give something in gift 
to others. The gifts have been classified into four kinds, namely, 
gifts of food, protection, mcdkioc and learning to the people 
who require It. These are known as iftira-dlma, abhaya-Jdne, 
aushadha-tlina and iistra-dAita. Let us see some of the represen¬ 
tative or typical institutions of both the types conducted by the 
Jaina conimunity at present. 

In the institutions of the first type the foremost place is secu¬ 
red by the DharmaiHAs or Rest Houses. Practically in every big 
town and at the places of pilgrimage wc come across the rest 
houses built and maintained by the Jninas. All rest bouses, 
with the exception of a very few ones, arc made available to all 
people free of charge. Some of them have been equipped with 
utensils, beddings, etc. which are given to the travellers on a 
ttominal hire charge. The exact number of Jaina rest houses in 
India is not available but their large number can be imagined 
from the fact that only in Gujarhtlia there are as many as two 
hundred and sixty-six rest houses run by the SveUimbara Jainas.* 
In giving sbeiter or protection, the Jainas do not distinguish 
between men or animals and they have extended their helping 
hand to animals also by maintaining what is known as Finjari- 
polos at several places. Various kinds of animals and birds arc 
looked after in the P^jariipolas. Persons send their crippled 
or useless animals to the Pi^rap<das and sometimes animals 
1. Jxifl* dvoSOrebar* Dirvetory, Vol* 1 aiMl It, P. #2t. 
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are purchased with a vkw to save ihctn from the clutches of 
butchers. The sick animals are given medicine and at certain 
places veterinary doctors are also employed. Some Pinjardpolas 
maintain insect-houses where insects collected from the streets 
are kept and neatly fed.* So far as Gujarfttha is concerned 
there are sixty-five such Pdnjordpolas. * Along with other Hindus, 
the Jainas have established associations like Jlvadayk JAknaprash- 
raka MapdRjR the propogation of use of vegetarian food and 
for the prevention of slaughter of animals at the time of sacrifices. 

Further, the Jainas try to alleviate the pains of suffering 
people by arranging to give medicine free or at nominal charges. 
For this purpose the Jainas have opened dispensaries and hospitals 
for the benefit of (he general public. In majority of the cases (he 
medical treatment given is Ayurvedic. Wherever (he Jainas are 
concentrated in a good number and are in a good financial 
position, they 0 |>en such dispensaries. For example, in Sholapur 
city only the Dignrhbara Jainas conduct two free dispensaries and 
one well-equipped eye-hospital. This custom is of long standing 
and from some Jaina inscriptions it appears that the provision of 
medicine, along with food and learning, was made in the Jaina 
Maihas. * 

Moreover, many educational institutions like scboola, colleges 
and libraries are financed by (he Jainas but are thrown open to 
(be general public. Where they could not start them of (heir own 
accord, they help such projects by constructing buildings for them 
or by giving substantial donations to them. For other general 
purposes the Jainas have not lagged behind to give their support. 
The Jainas have contributed liberally and unsparingly to relieve 
mankind from famines. * There is no humanitarian cause which 
does not get sympathetic help from (be Jainas. 

In the second category of Jaina institutions, those of a religi¬ 
ous nature get prominence over those of social or educational 
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character. In the Jaioa institutions of a religious character the first 
place will have to be assigned to the Craniha-Bhaadiroi or Book* 
houses. The Jainas possess a very large number of books written 
on paper or on palm-leaves. These have been assiduously preserv¬ 
ed by the Jainas for the last so many centuries. At the centres like 
MOdabidri in South Kanara District, Khrafija In Bcrar.PiUpa 
in Gujarhlha and Jessalamira in Rajpuilnk hundreds of books 
arc preserved. Recently only catalogues of the manuscrits lying 
at these places have been published,* and it is not known when 
these will be edited and published in book forms. Only in Guja- 
rktba (here are fifty-six Grantha-Bhanddras of Svetiihbara Jainas,* 
and in the whole of India their number must be sufficiently large 
because practically every big Joina temple possesses a Gromho- 
Bhiindara. 

Though iJtc Jainas have carefully preserved such a vast 
amount of literature, yet it must be admitted that they failed in 
their ultimate purpose of preserving the manuscript in the sense 
that for a long time they neither allowed (be people to see them 
nor they got (hem published. In fact in early years of this 
century the Jainas vehemently opposed to the printing of their 
sacred books, did not allow to bring the printed books in temples 
and the persons responsible for printing such books were boy¬ 
cotted.* Slowly (hey changed (beir ideas and with a view to propa¬ 
gate and popularise their literature (hey starud their own institu¬ 
tions at various Jaina centres. The institutions like the Central 
Jaina Publishing House at Arrah in Bihar, the Mapikachanda 
Digaihbura Jaina QranthamUS, Bombay, iri Jaina Atminanda 
Sabhk and ^rt Jaina Dharma ITnsaraka Sabhh, Bhavnnagar, 
Agamodaya Samiti, Surat, Dcvachanda Lalabhai Pustakoddbkraka 
Fund, Surat, and the Jaina Siddbhnu Prakk^n! Sarhstbk, Calcutta 
did a great pioneer work in editing and publishing the important 
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Jaina books. Realising the value of this work from the point of 
spread of Jainism, a host of Jaina institutions like publishing 
bouses and libraries were started all over India. No other 
community of fifteen lacs population would have given donations 
for publishing its literature such as done by the Jaina community. 
In spite of this the net result is not satisfactory. The original 
enthusiasm dwindled and due to absence of persistent endeavour, 
the former progress it not maintainediat all.* At present a few 
institutions like SiAgh! Jaina Grantbamhla, Bombay, the Bh&ratiya 
JAknapitha, Benaras, and the Parishada Publishing House. Delhi 
are doing some good work in the field but in general it can be 
said iliat still much remains to be done in this direction. It is 
stated that the numerous unknown manuscripts are lying in 
Cranifia-BMndiras and if they are not edited and published by 
Jaina scholars, they are likely to be lost for ever.* 

Just as the work of publishing Jaina books is considered as 
a religious act, in the same way the imparting of religious edu¬ 
cation is regarded as a religious duty. The sacred books would 
be of no avail if there are no persons who could understand them 
thoroughly. Thus with a view to prepare learned men wcU-vcrscd 
in all branches of Jaina literature and to impart religious education 
to laymen, institutions like PdihaiHas or religious schools and 
Examination Boards were established by the Jainas at several 
places all over India. As the Digaihbaras and iheSvetftrhbaras 
have separate literature, they have their own PAthaiUds and 
Examination Boards. Nowadays as peoi^e do not take much 
interest in religious education, such institutions are not thriving 
but still there are institutions like :$n Sykdvkda Digambara Jaina 
Mabkvidyaiaya, Benares, which impart higher religious education. 

Another important Jaina institution of a mainly religious 
character is that of a Bhatiaraka. The Bhati&raka is a religious 
preceptor of a Safigba or Qacbchha, i. e., of a group of Jainas. 
The institution, which is found in the Digambara Jainas only, 
was established in the mediaeval period. It was first established 
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«t Delhi ond later on at several places all over India. Some of 
the important places were Gwalior, Jaipur, and Duhgarpura in 
Rajput&nii; Iflara and SojitA in Gu>aratha; Nagpur and KAraRjil 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, LAlura and Malakheda in the 
Hyderabad State; Kolhapur; MOdabidri and Kirakala in South 
Kanara District; iravapabelfiola in Mysore Slate, and Penugopda 
and K&Acht in South India. In some of the places even now we 
come across the B/talidrakas who are having a suificient hold 
over their followers in spite of the fact that the institution as such 
is in a decadent condition. As regards the origin of the iostitu* 
tion nothing definite is known. But it is maintained that when 
day by day the Digarhbara Jaina ascetics became lax in their 
conduct, the practice of nudity by Jainas was looked down upon 
by the Muslim rulers, and the community was on its way of disin¬ 
tegration due to uncertainty and insecurity prevailing at that 
lime, the Institution of Bhauarakas was constituted to save tbe 
religion and its followers from utter destruction. The Bhauhraka 
was placed above the laymen and below the ascetics. His duties 
were religious as well as social. He used to be the keeper of the 
conscience of the Jaina community within his local jurisdiction. 
He administered to all their wants, temporal and spiritual He 
oftkiated, superintended, or directed the celebration of domestic 
rites like birth, marriage and death and he was their physician, 
astrologer, adviser and father-confessor. He also officiated 
to all the religious ceremonies, consecrution of temples 
and images, worships, and devotional meetings and delivered 
religious discourses to all.' Thus, the Bhaitiiraka served a 
very usef\)I purpose. Throu^ bis own learning and behaviour 
and with the help of his trained disciples, he not only spread tbe 
message of Jainism but also unified the disintegrated Jaina 
community. Without the introduction of the ^uuikrakas tbe 
Digarhbara sect would have hardly survived. But later on the 
institution degenerated to such an extent that instead of serving 
as a force of integration it hastened tbe disintegration of its 
adherents. The Bkauaraka became worldly minded, tried to 
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Amass wealth and to raise bis position by means both fair or foid. 
and utterly neglected his religious and social duties. Instead of 
catering to the needs of Jainas in general, he restricted his field 
of aaivity to a particular caste of Jainas only. As a result we 
find that in the Deccan each principal Jaina caste came to have a 
separate Bhaitaraka who controlled the social and religious life of 
that caste.* Naturally, this widened the gulf between various 
Jaina castes. Further, many Digarhbara Jainas, seeing the per¬ 
verted behaviour of the Bhattirakes, revolted against the very 
institution and founded what is known as the Terbpantha sub-scct 
of the Digaritbara sect in the latter part of the 17th century of 
the Vikrsma Era. Thus on the issue of Bhaitiraka the Digarhbara 
sect has been split up into two equal sections, the Blsapanthb, 
who are the followers of the B/uttarakat and the Terbpantlus who 
do not believe in the Bhatiirakas. In recent years (he condition 
of Bhait^akas has not improved at all and hence at present there 
is a question before (be Digambara Jainas whether to discard (be 
institution altogether or to retain it by giving it a new shape to 
suit the changed circumstances. The general opinion seems to be 
in favour of retaining the institution because a religious preceptor 
is considered necessary to look af^er the spiritual life of (be 
people. It is suggested that if the Bhattdrakas, who are well- 
educated, who wish to renounce life after fulfilling their worldly 
desires, are appointed and recognised not as the heads of parti¬ 
cular castes but as organisers, propagators and preceptors of the 
Digarhbara Jaina sect, then not only the Digarhbaras would 
be united by closing their rift between the Bisapanthls and Terh* 
panthls but also they would be benefitted in (he long run by 
diverting (he large estates of tlie Bhattarakas to various social and 
religious purposes. * 

The Jainas have started various institutions of a social 
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character for the betterment of their community. In the first 
place, they have organised a Urge number of associations with 
a view to bring the memben together and to solve several social 
problems. A majority of such associations are formed by t]\e 
members of a particular caste or gachchba. The associatioiis like 
Kha{»(lelavala Jaioa Mabksabh&. ^veUvhU Jaina Mahk£abhk,etc. 
deal with the problems of tbeir caste only. Sometimes the asso* 
cUiions are confined to the particular caste or gachchba members 
bailing from a certain locality. Thus Sri Bombay Loklgachchha 
Jaina Sangba U restricted to the followers of the Lokkgachchha 
residing in Bombay and the members must belong to the families 
hailing from Mafigrola, Porabandara or Vertvala in Kathiawar. 
At times the associations like the Dakshipa Mahkrisblra Jainu 
Sabhi, Mahhrkshtriya Jaina Sabhk,etc.,are formed on a provincial 
basis which are technically open to oil Jainas of that province 
but in reality they are dominated and run by the members of one 
sioct. Thus the Dakshina MahhrtsbUa Jaina Sabh& is prcdomi> 
nantly of the Digambaras and the Mahkrishlriya Jaina Sabhk is 
of the .^veUmbaras. There are other provinkal associations 
like Murhbai Prhntika Digambara Jaina Sabbkwhkbareavowcdly 
meant for the members of one sect only. Further, both the sects 
and practically all (he subsects have (heir associations of an 
all-India character. Of these the All India ivtlAthbnra Jaina 
Conference and All India Sthintkavksl Jaina Conference are well 
organised and have their headquarters at Bombay. The Digam- 
baras have three, so to say, rival associations of an all-India 
character but in fact their field of activity is confined to Northern 
India only. There are a few noteworthy associations of a local 
character like Bombay Jaina Yuvaki Safigba and of an all-India 
character like Bbhrata Jaina Mahkmapdala which embrace all 
sections and sub-sectioni of (he Jaina community. All these small 
and big associations have tried and to a considerable cstent 
succeeded in eradicating (he itrdigious and bad practices of their 
members. Mainly due to their efforu we sec that the worship of 
Hindu gods has practically lessened, the observance of Hindu 
festivals like Holi and Sitalk-sapiaml is disconiinued. the 
performance of i’rlddha ceremony from religious motive is 
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decUning, and bad practices like bride-price, chtid-marriage, extra 
expenditure on ceremonies connected with pregnancy and death, 
beating the breasts while crying over the death of a person, etc. 
are going out of vogue. Further, they have created interest in the 
Jaina religioQ, history, literature, culture, etc. as a result of which 
it is found that generally people are marrying among the Jatnas 
only and the marriage ceremonies are performed according to 
Jaina rites and that the Jainas arc inclined to take religious edu¬ 
cation and to observe Jaina practices day by day. But these 
associations have not created a sense of onc-ness among all Jainas. 
On the contrary they have fostered separatist tendencies. Practi¬ 
cally all associations are confined to a caste or to a sect or a sub¬ 
sect and those which are free to all persons irrespective of caste or 
sect are very few, without influence and have not as yet become 
popular. 

Along with associations the Jainas also started newspapers or 
journals with a view to educate the people in the principles of 
Jainism, to safeguard Jainism from the attacks of other religionists 
and to solve the social problems confronting the society from lime 
to time. These Journals are mostly conducted by the Jaina associ¬ 
ations and as such the traits of Jaina associations are clearly visible 
in Jaina journals also. There are caste and sub-caste journals 
like Osavila, Osavhia Navayuvaka, Kachcbl Dash Osavlla 
Prakkm, Khapdclavkla Hitechchitu, etc.; sect andsnb-sect journals 
like Sihanakavhsl Jaina, Oigarhbara Jaina, T&rapapantha Digarh* 
bora Jaina, etc.; provincial journals like Pragnti Ipi Jina- 
vijaya, Jaina-Bandhu, the official organs of the Dakshipa 
Mabhrhshtra Jaina Sabhh and the Mahkrkshtrlya Jaina Sabhb, 
etc.; and the all-India papen like Vin, Jaina Sandeia and Jaina 
Gazette (Hindi), the official organs of the three all India Digarh- 
bara Jaina associations, Jaina PrakiM, the organ of all-India 
Sthhnakavhsl Jaina Conference, etc. A very few papers like Jaina 
Gazette and Jaina Jagal, which are the official organs of Bh&rata 
Jaina Mabhmandala, are concerned with all Jainas. Again. Jaina 
Mnhilltdais'a, Jaina Mahilh and otlier papers arc mainly devoted 
to the problems of Jaina women and are mostly conducted by 
Jaina ladies. The papers are published in English, Hindi, Gujn- 
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rttthi, Marftih], and Kanna^la languages and many papers use two 
languages in the same issue or in the alternaie issues. Magazines 
like Jaina Antiquary, Jaina Siddhknta Bhkskara, and Anekanta 
are mainly devoted to research in Jainism and have established a 
good reputation. There are also orthodox papers like Jaina 
Bodhaka and progressive ones like Jaina Gazette (English >. As 
all Jaina papers are considered as agencies for the propagation 
of Jaina religion, it will be seen that the Jaina community con¬ 
ducts a large number of papers hardly run by any other commu¬ 
nity of hflcen lacs population. There is a considerable infant- 
mortality among Jaina papers and a very few papers are self- 
supporting. As the papers have to depend on the charities 
for their existence, naturally they die out early. Among the 
existing Jaina papers the oldest is the Jaina Bodhaka (estd. in 
1884 A. D.) from Sholapur. The papers like Jaina Divikara 
( estd. in V. S. 1932 ), Jaina Sudhhrasa (estd. in V.S. 1933 ), 
etc. were started earlier than the Jaina Bodhaka but could 
not be continued. The exact number of Juina papers, past 
and present, it not known but it is estimated Chat before 1938 
there were as many as one hundred and sixteen Jaina papers 
conducted for a short or long period and in 1938 the number of 
Jaina papers was sixty-five. ‘ The number might have possibly 
increased now. The papers have no doubt created interest in the 
miods of the people regarding Jaina religion and helped to remove 
the bad social customs and irreligious practices. But they hardly 
maintain and put forward views conaming the undivided Jaina 
community. On the contrary, the sectional and caste papers foster 
narrow visions. The absence of broad outlook in the Jaina commu¬ 
nity can, to a large extent, be attributed to these scciarian papers. 

Like members of other communities theJainas have recently 
launched some co-operative institutions for their benefit. The 
main form of co-operation is in the field of housing. The co¬ 
operative housing societies exist in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
Through them residential accommodation at moderate or cheap 
rates is offered to the Jainas. Bui such insUlutions are not open 
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to all Jainas. The societies are restricted generally to the members 
ofa particular sect or caste or at times only to the members com* 
ing from a particular locality. Thus the Pimpa Jaina Mapdala 
in Bombay offers accommodation to the Jaina families hailing 
from Phtapa only. Some years back the Jaina Sahak&ri Bank 
was established in Bombay and the Bank is running a shop 
on co-operative basis. As compared with other communities the 
Jaioas do not seem to take more interest In conducting co-opera¬ 
tive institutions of various types on a large scale. 

In the category of institutions started by the Jainas for their 
benefit the educational institutions receive considerable alien* 
t»n. Along with religious education, ibe secular education also 
is brought within the reach of all members of the Jaina com¬ 
munity by various means. The Jainas prefer to impart to the 
students religious and secular education at the same lime. For 
that purpose they have started residential schools and colleges 
known as Curukulos where students are prepared for various 
university courses but at the same time care is taken that 
they lead a strictly religious life. This Gurukuia system is 
becoming popular because the students (rained by them remain 
religious minded throughout their life and arc in a position to 
maintain themselves. The Mah&rira BrabmacharyliirimB (or 
Gurukula) at Kkrafija in Berar and the Yaiovijayaji Jaina Guru- 
kula at P&litiph in Gujarfiiha are notable institutions in this 
regard. The number of such CurukuJas is small as too much 
expenditure has to be incurred on them because a majority of the 
students is admitted without any charges. Where Gurukuhs 
could not be established. Boarding Houses or Hostels have been 
started at practically all big placet and centres of education 
throughout India. Here roideniiai accommodation b given to the 
Jaina studenis free of rent or after paying nominal charges. 
The students residing in such hostels are fiec to join any 
institution for their education but they are compulsorily required 
to take some elementary religious education, for which provbion 
is made by the authorities, and to lead a religious life, (hat is, (o 
visit the temple daily, to refrain from eating at night and eating 
prohibited things, etc. The poor nnd deserving hostel students are 
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sometimes given financial help in one fonn or another. With a 
view to accelerate the spread of education Funds are constituted 
to give scholarships or loans to deserving students wherever 
they may be. Generally the scholarship amount is given on 
the condiion that the receiver has to refund it by instalments 
when he completes his education and is settled in life. In awarding 
the scholarships preference is shown to those who wish to 
prosecute higher studies in Jainism or desire to take specialised 
subjects. In giving scholarships it is necesurily seen that the 
student is religious minded. It can be said without any exagge¬ 
ration that the spread of higher education among the Jainai is 
mainly due to the help rendered to them through the means men¬ 
tioned above. Such institutions are really a boon to the poor 
students as they are helped in a critical period of their life, But like 
other institutions these institutions of an cducatiorval character 
also are purely sectarian. While the Mahkvira Brahmucharyiirama 
is meant for the Digambarai, the YaMvijaya Jaina Gurukula is 
for the ^vetkrfibaras only. The Boarding Houses and Scholanbip 
Funds are reserved for membenofone or the other sect or subject. 
Intbecasc of scholarship funds even further divisions are made- 
The scholarships arc sometimes exclusively earmarked for students 
of a particular caste or subcaste coming from a certain locality 
only.It is but natural that the separatist tendency is created in the 
minds of the students as they are made to feel that they belong to 
a certain section or sub-section. The Mabkvira Jaina Vidyklaya 
of Bombay is probably the biggest Jaina institution giving resi¬ 
dential accommodation and scholarships to the students, but it is 
exclusively reserved for the Muriipojaka ^vetlihbars Jainas only. 
In educational centres like Bombay and Poona there are separate 
Boarding Houses for (he Digaihbara, ivetkrhbara, and Sihknaka- 
vbsi Jaina students and even though they arc situated very near 
each other, still there Is hardly any communication among ihcm. 
As the students trained in this atmosphere become the a^ivc mem¬ 
bers in the community, it is no wonder that they perpetuate the 
same separatist policies. In Bombay City the population of 
Jainas is not less than 33,000 but there is not even a sin^e educa¬ 
tional institution which is open to all Jainas irrespective of sect 
j-sa 
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or caste. At present there is a move to start a Hostel for all Jaina 
students la Bombay but. judging from past experiences and 
present tendencies, it cannot be said when the project would 
materialise.* 


I. Reesntly ■rosll biginaing* IwTsboaa made toaUrS Boerding Houaw 
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lUMta VidySaracna ** ia OfMni l« Jainaa and noa>Jainaa alflca. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE WORKING MODEL 
1. IKTRODUOnON 

Jainism, being mainly concerned with the spiritual progress of 
the soul, naturally devoted more attention to the questions 
relating to the soul in all its aH>ects. According to Jainism, the 
utmost care of the soul must be uken by every body because it is 
firmly believed that the soul is in contact with the matter (Le. 
Karma) from the time immemorial and unless the soul is 
comi^etely freed from the Karmic matter, it will not obtain its 
natural position. In its natural condition the soul possesses the 
four important attributes of infinite perception, infinite knowledge, 
infinite happiness and infinite power. To obtain this position is 
the aim of every true Jaina and it is the primary duty of Jainism 
to show clearly the way to achieve that position. The main 
burd^ of Jaina literature U to delineate the path of salvation in 
unambiguous terms so that anybody can follow the path with full 
conviction about its ultimate success. Since an enormous amount 
of emphasis was laid on the question of the liberation of soul, it 
is but natural that the Jaina literature concentrated its attention 
more on this problem than on any other. If we casually notice 
the vast amount of secular and sacred Jaina literature, it will 
be manifest that the Jaina writers have, throughout these 
centuries, portrayed the philosophical side of their life very 
prominently as compared with the other sides. In the domain 
of serious literature the Jaina writers have produced far too 
many treatises upon the philosophical beliefs of their religion 
and hardly any good ona on its sociological and cultural 
convicUoDs. Whenever Jaina writers fell persuaded to write on 
non-philosophical subjects, they turned to traditional and learned 
pursuits like the writing of books on grammar, prosody, astronomy, 
mathematics, or books of fiction, epics and stories, sometimes— 
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but only lometimcs and always indiroclly and impliedly— embo* 
dying matefials of a sociological character.^ 

Prom these circumstances it is clear that the material available 
in the various kinds of Jaina literature is comparatively very 
meagre for the purposes of a social survey of the Jaina community. 
For a full social survey of the Jaina community detailed iofor' 
mation is required about the conditions relating to the social 
institutions like marriage, family, caste, religion, etc. and the 
miscellaneous social customs and manners. Such a type of tnfor* 
mation is not readily found in Jaina literature. In the previous 
chapters an attempt has been made to utilise whatever information 
is readily available. 

It is evident that for several reasons the information available 
in Jaina literature is quite insuIRcient for our purposes. The 
material is not only scanty but it is also scattered at different 
places. Generally a specific social problem is not dealt with in 
all its aspects. Many a time oaly stray references arc made to 
social conditions prevailing at a particular time. Obviously, sucli 
references are applicable to certain parts of the country. Further, 
in many cases it appears that the information cited might have 
been obtained from indirect sources. As a cumulative efrect«of all 
these factors it goes very difficult to have a complete picture 
of the social conditions of the Jaina community. It is not that the 
information is of no use at all. It definitely serves the purpose of 
at least proidding the rough back*ground existing in the past 
regarding various social conditions. What Is needed is to supple* 
meni the information available in ancient Jaina literature by the 
information gathered in various ways in more recent times. 

Of late, social surveys of various communities have been 
carried out by communal or non-coramunal bodies. But uptll 
now no such survey has been made about the social conditions 
prevailing in the Jaina community at a particular time. When 
the Census Reports and District Gazetteers were compiled for the 
first lime information regarding the social conditions of the Jainas 
in several paru of (he country was collected. It can be asserted 
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that the information so collected was not complete in many ways. 
As the Jainas formed a very small proportion of the total popula* 
tion of India and as they were scattered over practically all parts 
of India, it appears that much attention was not paid to note 
down and discuss their various institutions and customs and 
manners. Naturally little information is available on alt these 
points. It has already been stated that formerly many Jainas 
regarded themselves as Hindus and hence it is likely that, in spite 
of instructions to the contrary, Jainas might have been included 
among Hindus by the census enumeraiors. Further, in the coisus 
operations of 1931, the Jainas, being more involved in (he non- 
co-operation movement, did not purposefully furnish informa¬ 
tion about them. As the names of authorities from which the 
information was collected for the DitiriM Gaietteers are not 
mentioned, it is difficult to say anything about authenticity of (he 
sources of their information. Apert from these facts wo have to 
rely upon the Census Reports and District Gazetteers, for at no 
other place such a type of information is available and that is 
why (hey have been profusely referred to in previous chapters. 

In-:reccnt years—and especially after the compilation of 
District Gazetteers—the Jainas have commenced to take more 
interest in their various oocial problems. With a view to tadcle 
these problems and to suggest their solutions, they have written 
some books based on tlie information collected by them. Such 
books arc mainly concerned with the problems of marriage and 
of giving rights to cerwin sections of the community which arc 
considered low born and degraded by other sections.* It must, 
however, be borne in mind that these books have been written 
with a particular aim in view. Leaving aside the propapndlst 
aspect of them such books provide a fund of information on the 

1. ( 1 J Join. P. D. i VijaUjrB Viviha anmaiMl. 

(<i) KotlrOri, M.O.; Jill. Vmw* •»*«■•* V!w»U. 

<lil) MukUtyar^J. K.s Vlv*Lb».|Od«*re.PreUifc 
( jv ) Mukliljr*r». J. K. 5 ViTUiuka UcUetjre. 
t V ) aevyaaAohl: Jaiea DturoM mim VldlMvi Vivaho. 

( vi ) Spbuiia»( t I>*r«a PiijtHhatara Vifcbar*. 

( vU ) MiiWitylt*. J. K.} JiMpilJA.lhikAT«.«nimama. 
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social problems coocemed. Moreover, the Jalna authors, especi¬ 
ally the Jaina ascetics, have recently put in black and white the 
traditions and diflereni sorts or available information regarding 
several castes and sub-castes found in the Jaina community.^ It is 
needless to add that these books furnish us with valuable infor¬ 
mation because these have been written by disinterested persons 
and that too without any ulterior motive. Further, with the rise 
of caste conKiousness and the development of loyalty to the 
caste, many Jaina castes, in imitation of Hindu castes, arranged 
to get their histories written down either through the committees 
specially constituted for the purpose or by individual persons. 
Their main concern was to show the antiquity of their castes and 
to narrate the achievements of their important castemen.* Such 
books do serve their purpose because investigation is carried with 
so much zeal that every available information is tried to be in¬ 
cluded. Again, in recent times the Jainas have started a large 
number of newspapers—especially weeklies and monthlies—devo¬ 
ted to the msny-sided development of the community. But, it 
must be admitted that a majority of these journals is concerned 
with religious and philosophical questions. They hardly discuss 
any social problem in all its aspects and try to collect all available 
information on certain problems which clamour for solution. 
Excqiting a few journals like Jaina Hitaishi, Jaina Antiquary, 
Anekhou and Jaina Gazette, no other possesses that broad out¬ 
look which is so essential to view the social problems io a.comprc- 
bensive manner. It is but natural that the Jaina journals do not 
directly contribute to provide us all possible information on a 
particular question. Nevertheless, their value as indirect source 
of information for certain social conditions connot be minimised. 
All these different types of Jaina works have, as far as possible, 
been consulted and made use of in the foregoing chapters. 

1. ( 1) Y«U dHpftlwhMvlrajt; JtiM EuBpntdSf* SikfhS. 

( ti) Muni SflSituuiMlanjt: Join* JiU Mabodny*. 

(iti) NosiiM lUmaUlijl: Mub&jaM V«m<e MukUvali. 

1 (t) OuvSI* jattu ISihUi. 

(ii) Juln, B. L.! AgnvAl* IiUiAm. 
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On the basis of information so received from several types of 
works mentioned above an effort has been made to present the 
available information on some important social institutions, 
customs and manners in a systematic way. But it cannot be 
ignored that a large number of such works and apecially the 
District Gazetteers were published during the last two decades of 
the last century and the first three decades of the present century 
and as such have become out of date to some extent. Due to the 
spread of education and the activities of various social orgaoisa* 
tions in the past few decades, there has been a consequent change 
in the social customs and manners of the Jainas. With a view to 
hnd out in what spheres and in what measure the changes have 
taken place it was undoubtedly necessary to note down the social 
conditions prevailing in the Jaina community at present. As a 
comparatively small community of Jainas has been spread over 
the length and breadth of India, it was not possible to get the 
requisite information personally. Therefore, a detailed question* 
naire' was prepared and its copies were sent to leading Jainas all 
over India. The scieoiiAc investigation of social conditions of 
Jainas wiks, I suppose, not undertaken uptill now and it was thought 
necessary that an appeal should be made (o the mem ben of the Jaina 
community to furnish the requisite information. Accordingly, the 
questionnaire was fully endorsed by twelve influential and leading 
members of the Jaina community. These signatories to the endorse¬ 
ment were so chosen that they included not only thcKpreseniaiives 
of important Jaina associations and institutions from different 
p«ru of the country, but also the most learrved and respected 
personalities of the community. Again, copies of the questionnaire 
were sent to the editors of various Jaina journals representing the 
views of different sects, sections, schools of thought and associa¬ 
tions of the community with a request to give publicity to the 
scheme of a social survey of the Jaina community and to ask their 
readers to send their answers to the questionnaire as early as 
possible. It is gratifying to note that many journals, in their 
editorial comments, expressed the necessity of having such a 
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scientific survey of social conditions prevailing in the Jaina cotnmu* 
oity at present and urged upon the members to send their replies 
as a part of their social duty. Some papers e>-en translated and 
published the full text of the questionnaire und appealed to the Jaina 
leaders and associations of different places that realising the impor¬ 
tance of such a survey from the point of view of Jaina society, they 
should arrange to get as large a number of replies as possible.^ In 
addition to this, I attended the annual sessions of some important 
Jaina associations and personally requested the members, after 
explaining the importance of the scheme, to answer the Question¬ 
naire. 1 also visited several places of Jaina centres, saw the 
leading members there, and extended to them the sanw request. 
Thus, more than one thousand tcopies were distributed to the 
educated and responsible members of the Jaina community all 
over India and as a result of appeals, requests and repeated re¬ 
minders OIK hundred and fifty-four replies were received. Though 
the number of replies received is comparatively meagre, yet it 
serves our purpose because the replies are received from important 
sections of the community from practically every part of the 
country—right from Amritsar and Calcutta in the North to 
Tanjore and Trkhonopoly in the South—and they are really valu¬ 
able as many of them have come from very well educated persons 
occupying responsible positions in (he society. Based on the 
information received from these replies a present-day picture of 
social conditions found in the Jaina community is given in (his 
chapter. 

The questionnaire consists of fifty questionirdrawn with a view 
to elicit information on thediflerent aspects of Jaina sociaMife. 
The questions can be conveniently divided into, four broad cat^ 
gorks. The first six questions are meant to get general informt* 
lion about the persons answering the qucstiooiuire. As the 
question numbers 7 to 28 deal with the social institutions of caste 
and marriage they form the second category. The institution of 
Bhat^ruka is confined to certain castes among Jainas and hence 
the question about it has been included in this section only. The 
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third cRicgory consists of question numbers 29 to 33 which 
are concerned with the institutions of the family. The remaiaing 
questions form the fourth category and they ask information 
about some miscellaneous social customs and manners as well as 
individual opinions on certain topics of social interest. In addi¬ 
tion to the answers to these questions, the persons were requested 
to make special remarks, if any, regarding any matter of social 
importance. 

S. XAH£aAHD8trRKAHB8 

The question numbers 1 and 2 are concerned with the full name 
and address of the person to whom the questionnaire is addressed. 
From the replies received it will be evident that the Jainas have 
no particular surnames which are common all over India and that 
their surnames differ in different provinees. In Western India or 
Gujaritha the surnames commonly found among the Jainas are 
Shah, Gandhi, Mehta, Doshi, Patel, Parikh, Sanghavi, Kspadia, 
Kothari, Vora, Zaveri, etc; in Noribern India they are Jain, 
Nahata, Daddha, Chopra, Singh. Kashlival, Gangaval, Sarupria, 
etc; in Central India they are Jain, Siti^i, Mogha, etc. in 
Hind! Districts and Mahajan, Junankar, Belokar, Vaidya, Chavare, 
etc., in Mar&thI Disticu; in MahirHshtra and Karnhiaka they are 
Sangave, Chaugule, Magdum, Paul, Gunjal, Tukol, Upadhye, 
etc. and in South India they are Sbetty, Jain, Sbastri, Shatigrama, 
Cbakravarti, etc. Further, the surnames and names of the Jaiaas 
of a particular province are generally like those current in that 
province. The names and surnames of Jainas like Kamata Pra- 
sada Jain from North India, Chimanlal Chikubbai Shah from 
Western India, Laxman Annaji Pbaltanc from Mahftrkshtra, 
Tamanna Kuberapph Tukol from Karnimka and Y. J. Padmu- 
rhjiah from South India are in accordance with the general practi¬ 
ces of the respective provinces. In South India the common 
practice of writing a name of a person it in the order of first the 
name of the native place, then the name of his father and then 
his name. Accordingly, Y. J. Padmarajiah stands for Yelekya. 
thanahalli Jinadattappu Padmarajiah. The Northern Indians 
observe the practice of not mentioning the father's name while 
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writiog (heir lumes. That U why the name Kamau Prasada 
Jain does not include faiher’s name. Again, there are 
very few names which are peculiar to Jaiaas only and such 
names are the names of Jaina Gods, Saints and Goddesses like 
Adinktba, Ajiianitha, Padmankiha, ^ntinAtha, NemiolUha, 
nrasanktba, Vardbamkna. Mabkvlra. Bbarata, Bkbubali, Gautama 
and Padmhvatl. Along with these a large number of Hindu 
names like iahkara, Gapapata, Paraiurima, Atm&rtma, Sadk* 
^iva, etc., are also commonly used by the Jainas. From the 
above facts it can be stated that in awarding and writing the 
names the Jainas follow the customs prevalent in the respective 
provinces. Only in few cases the Jainas adopt peculiarly Jaina 
names as their names and * Jain ' as their surname. The absence 
of any difference in the nomenclature of Jainas and others, 
particularly Hindus, is obviously due to the reason that the 
Jainas are the permanent residents of their provinces from the very 
beginning. Yhat is why Jainas from Gujarltba and Mhravhda 
who have for tome time settled in other provinces for commerdsl 
purposes can be easily distinguished from the native Jainas from 
their names. Of course nowadays the dilTerence in names ( and 
not the surnames ) between the native and the non-native Jainas 
of a province is dwindling because there is a noticeable tendency 
among all Jainas to adopt modern, popular and national names 
such as Vasant, Vilas, Ramesb, Subhiuh, Bharat, Mandakini, 
Saiojini, Rajant, Prema, etc. If this tendency is accelerated it it 
likely that both the native and foreign Jainas of a province would 
come closer to each other and there will be only a slight difference 
between all Jainas and other residents of that province so far as 
the system of awarding names is concerned. 

t OOOUPATIONS AND PROPSSStONS 
The question No. 3 deals with the occupations and professions 
of the Jainas answering the questionnaire. Though the question¬ 
naire was sent to persons following different avocations and 
professions, the persons in specific occupations and professions 
only have sent their replies. Out of 154 persons who have sent 
their replies, 47 are from the legal profession including pleaders. 
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soliciiors, barruten and Judges, 28 are from teaching professsion 
including school teachers, college professors, ^strls and research 
scholars, 2S are businessmen, 21 are doctors, 19 are in difTereot 
services, mainly Government and business service, 5 are editors, 

S are social workers, 2 are landlords and 2 are engineers. From 
this it is evident that the well<ducated persons in various lines 
have cared more to send their replies than the businessmen who 
by far form the largest proportion of Jaina population. Besides, 
it appears that the Jainas seem to prefer the legal, teaching and 
medical professions to other professions. 

4. BBOTS AND BUB>SSOTS 

The question No. 4 asks the information about sect and 
sub'Sect of the person concerned. Among IS4 persons who have 
replied to the questionnaire, 84 and 46 belong to the main 
Digambara and ivethmbara sects of Jainism respectively, while 
22 and 2 belong to the Sthinakavisi and Terhpahthj sub-sects of 
the main iveUmbara sect respectively. The replies of the 
Digaihbaras are by a great majority from the South India, Karnh- 
taka, Mahkrhshira and Central India, while those of the ivetJuh* 
baras are from Gujarhtha and Bombay and those of the 
Sthftnakavhsis are from RJtjasthhna; and Ibis is quite in accordance 
with the concentration of the main sects and sub-^ecls of Jainas 
in the different parts of India. 

a. OOTRA 

The question No. 5 is concerned with the Ooira or any other 
division which is considered for marriage purpose. From the 
replies received itisabuiMlantlyclear that there is a great divergence 
in the observance of the gotra system among the Digambara and 
5vethrhbara Jainas. The names of gotras mentioned by the 
Digambara Jainas from the different paiu of India are as WIows: 

Wesitrn India end Bombay Cify : 

Ukki. Aireya, Vhmulla. Khiava. Nigara, BhirilU, Kowlala, 
and Ha^asola. 
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northern India : 

K&^p*. Jiadalt, Gkrgs, Piupl, Ga^av&ls, Ajamerii, 
Kamak^vtra. KoUiiyii aad TbAkura. 

Central India: 

Kochhala, BilimOra, Gohilla, Bajjhala, BAsala, Kothiyi, 
RauU, Cbavare and Kbatofio. 

Mahdriihtra and Karnhfaka : 

Pup4«rilca, Bbbrgava, ViraalakirU, Dcvblaya, Ubhayalcecu, 
Buddhe^vara, Kherajeivara, Raziana aod Uturdvara. 

Southern India: 

KM]r>pa, KOra, Supratish^a, Davadaita, Gautama, Srivatta 
and Satyakiiti. 

Excepting tbe Ri^yapa gotra which is found in both Northun 
and Southern India, no other single gotra is prevalent in more 
than one part of the country. Thus, Degambaras seem to possess 
dilTerent gotras in dilTercnt paru of tbe country. Further, if we 
consider tbe relation of these gotras with the castes, it will be 
noticed that each gotra, except the Kbiyapa gotra, is found in 
some particular castes only. Tbe names of castes and the above 
mentioned gotras found therein are as follows 
Hummada: Lbkki, Atreya, Kamale^vara, Buddbeivara, 

Kheraje^vara, Uttare^vara and Raziana. 
Fallivdla: Ki^va. 

Narasihgapurh: Nigara and Ha^asola. 

Kathanera: Kopdala. 

Pararara: V&mulla, fihbrSla, Kochhala, Bkhrmora, 

Gohilla, Bajjbala and Bbsala. 

Budhelftnvayi: KUyapa. 

Agravbla: Jindala, Gbrga and GoyaJa. 

Khaptlclav&la: PbMpt, Vaidya, Gahgavila and Ajamerb. 

GotbpOrva: Ko^yt. 

Jaisavbla; Tbbkura. 

Nevl; Raula. 

Bagberavhia: Cbavare and Khatoda. 
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Satiavftla: Pup4aril:a. 

I>aAchama: Bhftrgava. Vimalakirii. Devftlaya, Satyakirii 

and Gautama. 

Bog&ra: Ubhayakctu and Supratishtha. 

Nain&ra: Dcvadatta. 

Vat^ya: K&iyapa and Srivatsa. 

Kshatriya: Kitiyapa. 

Thus, the Kftjyapa gotra alone is found in throe castes, 
namely, Budhcl&nvayi from Northern India, and VaUya and Ksha* 
iriya castes from Southern India. We have alresdy noted ‘ the 
names of gotras found in various Jaina castes and it will be 
observed that the names of gotras for example, in Agravkla and 
KhapdclAvhIa castes, mentioned in th« replies are already there. ■ 
Only in the case of gotras among Hummadas mentioned inUte 
replies, the first two gotras, namely,-LAkki and Atreya, are not 
traceable in the list of gotras already noted.’ These two gotras 
have been mentioned by two persons belonging to the Visk 
Hummada Mevkdl> caste from Gujarktha and it is not known how 
these two have come into the Hummadas. 

In general these gotras are exogamous groups and as such 
have necessarily to be avoided in contracting marriages. But it 
appears that this gotra system is not prevalent In all Digaihbara 
Jaina castes and in some cases even though it is existing, it is not 
considered for marriage purposes. It is stated that in (he Bannore 
caste there are no gotras at all and that in the ^etavkia caste the 
gotras are not given prominence in contracting marriages but 
their place is taken by the surnames. 

As against a large number of gotras among the Digatfibaras, 
the ivetkrhbaras have mentioned only a few gotras. namely, 
Kk^apa, Harischandra, Arhbesara, Phaddhk, Nkhatt, and Nau> 
Ikkha. It has been stated that there are no gotras in (he Visk 
irimkia sub-caste and this may be (he condition mother castes 
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also. In any case ibe gotra rarely plays any role at all in fixing 
tbe marriages because only tbe caste and locality are taken into 
account. Sometimes at tbe most surnames are avoided in con¬ 
tracting marriages and this seems to be the practice among the 
ivetkmbara Tctipanthi Osav&Ias. It bas been specifically asserted 
on behalf of tbe Sthknakavksi Jainas that there are no gotras 
among them. Like ivetknribaras (hey observe the limitations of 
caste and locality only. But it appears that they do take into 
consideration tbe surnames like Mklavaplyk. MutbA, Khirhvasark, 
etc. for purposes of marriage. 

e. EANOBA. OAKA. OACUOSBA AND 6A1LBA 
We have already noted * that the Jaina community was 
undivided upto the first century A. D. and that later on it was 
split up into several religious divisions and sub-divtsioos. Tbe 
Jaina community from the early times consisted of four sections, 
namely. SSdbus. Skdbvi's, irkvakas and irkvikks. that is. Male 
Ascetics, Female Ascetics, Male Laity and Female Laity. After¬ 
wards for various reasons the divisions ofSafigho, Oapa, Gacbchha 
indiftkbkandofGachchha alone, arose among the Digaihbara 
and iveikrhbara ascetics respectively and as a consequence the 
lay followers of these ascetics were also split up into such divisions. 
With a view to know whether the Jainas are still having such 
divisions or not and if so, to find out their names, tbe question 
number 6 regarding the SaAgha, Gape, Gacbebha and ^khk, was 
asked. From the replies it will be observed that nearly half of them 
do not mention anything at all and among tbe persons who do not 
know about their divisions the Digarhbaras form a larger propor¬ 
tion (hen the ivctkrhbaras. Besides, it bas been stated that 
there are no such divisions among the Digarhbaras at present. 
Further, there are many Digarhbaras who have mentioned either 
tbe Sahgha or the Capa only. Hence it appears that the religious 
divisions of San^i, Gaps, Cachchba and ^kkhk are not so 
prevalent among the Digarhbaras now as they were formerly. 
Nevertheless, tbe following names of these divisions have been 
mentioned by tbe Digimbiras. 
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SaA^a: Mala and Kftshth&. 

Oapa: BalfttkEra, Sena, VidyE and Ddiya. 

Gacbchha: Sarasvatl, Pustaka, Nanditftu and BhErati. 

^EkbE: PrathamEnuyoga, CharanEnuyoga and Pr&bhr- 

taka. 

Thus Mr. 5intir&ja ^ftstri from Mysore belongs to Mola 
Sa&gha, De^ya Cana, Pustaka Gacbchha and CbarapEnuyoga 
ilkbk. The most popular grouping of these divisions seems to 
be the Mala Sabgba, Balltkftra Gapa and Sarasvati Gacbchha as 
tb» grouping is found among the Digambaras from different paru 
of India. 

The i^vet&ntbaras, excepting a few. have mentioned the follo¬ 
wing Cachchhas to which they belong: TapE, Vijaya-TapE, Brhat- 
TapE, LohkE, Afichala and Kharatara. The names of the ^vetEm- 
bara Gacbebbas referred to in their books are one hundred and 
thirteen' but it appears that only few arc prevalent among the 
^vetEihbaias at present So far as SthEnakavEsis are concerned 
it seems from their replies that a majority of themdonotknow or 
observe the Gacbchha system. The names of two Cachchhas only 
have been mentioned by them, namely, LohkE Gacbchha and 
Upakek Gachchha. On the contrary they have mentioned 
that (hey follow Liihbod! SarnpradEya and BEvIsa SampradEya, 
the (wo comparatively new religious divisions, instead of the 
Gachchha system. 


T. TBE OA3TB9 AND flUB-CABTfiS 
The questions from numbers 7 to 28 deal with the institu¬ 
tion of caste and allied matters. The question number 7 is con¬ 
cerned with the names of castes and sub-castes. We have already 
noted* that the Jaina castes are many in number and this is also 
shown from the replies received. The 154 replies mention not 
less than 30 castes and sub-castca. If we co-relate the castes and 
sects, it will be found that the Digambaras possess a preponde¬ 
rantly large number of castes than the ^veiEmbaras. Out of the 
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above 30 castes as many as 23 are referred to by the Digarhbaras 
and only 7 by the Svei&thbaras. Further, the Digarhbaras and 
iveUihbaras have distinct castes of their own and excepting the 
AgravRla caste no other caste is common to both the sections 
On the basis of the names of castes given by the Digaifibara and 
ivetimbara Jaina Directories w« have already stated that 
only Osavala, Poravbfla, Hummatla, Narasihgpurli and Nemh 
castes are found in both the sections * and now the name of Agra* 
Vila caste will have to be added to this list. 

8. POPULATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF CATTBS 

The exact figures regarding the total population of Jaina castes 
and their distribution all over India are not available. As many 
Jaina castes have their organisations of an All India character— 
for example, Akhila Bharatiya Paravira Jaina Mahisabhl, Akhila 
Bhiratiya Saitavila Jaina Mahisabhi, etc—, it was thought that 
they might be having definite information on the above points. 
With a view to gel this information the question No. 8 was asked. 
But unfortunately nobody has furnished exact information about 
the number and geographical distribution of his caste people. It 
appean that the caste organisations have not as yet paid any 
attention to this matter. However, from the rqilies, whkb did 
mention the approximate population of the castes concerned, it 
may be stated that only a few castes claim a strength of more than 
50,000 and the rest are very small ones. Tbe Osav&la, irlmkli and 
Poravft^ castes among tbe ivethrhbaras and the Agravila, Khap- 
ttelavOla, Paravftra, Hummada, Chaturtba, Pafichama and Saila- 
vhla castes among the Oigarhbaras possess more than 50,000 mem* 
berscach. The remaining castes are small ones. There is a large 
number of castes like PalUvIia, fiagberavila, DhAka^a and Nara* 
singapurk among the Digarhbaras and Nemh, Mesarl Bh&vasAra 
and Bkvanag&me BhAvaskra among tbe .^vetkmbaras whose mem* 
bers number about 5,000 each. It is surprising to find that still 
there are Jaina castes having a population of less than 1,000. 
According to tbe statemenu of their own members the approxi- 
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mate populuiion of castes like Bannore, and Nein acnonf the 
Digambaras and Levi P&Ud&ra among the ivetkmbaraa is about 
i,000 each and Budhelltova^ and Kathanerk among the Digaih* 
baras only about 900 and 300 respectively. Thus there is not 
only a large number of castes in a small community but also the 
strength of their members is very uneven in the sense that while 
there are only a few castes having a somewhat decent number of 
members, the many remaining castes possess an undoubtedly 
meagre number of population. 

As regards the geographical distribution of the Jaina castes 
it can be said from the replies that even though repre* 
sentatives of many Jaina castes are found, for obvious reasons, 
in practically all big cities and commercial centres, still different 
castes are located in different parts of the country. In general 
the ^vetAihbara castes are concentrated in Gujarttha, Kathiawar 
and Rajputana while the Diurhbara castes are spread all over 
India. Thus among the ivet&rhbaras (he castes like irimftl!, 
Osavala, Poravkda. Ncma, Bbkvas&ra, Levk Pktidkra, etc. are 
found mainly in Qujarfttha, Kathiawar and Rajputana; among 
the Digambaras the castes like Agravkla, Khapdelav^a, Jaisavftia, 
and Bu{lhel&nvayl are found mainly in the United Provinces of 
India and Rajputana; the Paravkra, Palliv&la, Ka(hanerk, OoU* 
pQrva, Bagheravkla, Bannore, Ne^ and Dhkkada in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Central India; the Saitav^la, Chaturtha. 
Pafiebama and Bogkra in Mabkrkshtra and KarakUika; and the 
UfAdb^ya, Vaiiya, Kshatriya and Nainkra in South India. 

a. INTBR.RBLAT10N8 Of 0A8TB8 

As the Jaina community is divided into a large number of 
castes and sub>ctstes it is necessary to know the nature of rela¬ 
tions among these castes especially with refereaoe to inter-dioing 
and inter-marriage. With this aim in view the question No. 9 
was asked and from the replies it appears that at present practi¬ 
cally all Jaina castes can dine with all members of the Jaina com¬ 
munity. Even though this freedom is given it is not regularly 
availed of. In general the sub-castes or castes have dining rela¬ 
tions among themselves only. Thus (be Jaisavklas and Kbapdela- 
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vUas among the Digambaras state that they practically do not 
dine with the otber castes. Similarly, the Mesari Bblvas&rss and 
Bis& Agravtlas among the Svetimbaras do not dine with even 
otber castes of Jainas and the Levh Paddaras have recently started 
to dine with otber Baniya Jains castes. This might be due to 
the fact that the marital relations are necessarily confined to mem* 
bers of their castes only. But there U a marked tendency to ex¬ 
tend the dining relations to all Jainas. In this respect the Di- 
gambsras seem to be more conservative than the ovetambaras. 
Among the Digarhbaru the Humma^Ja and IChapflelavaia castes 
observe that they maintain dining relations with the Digaihbara 
Jainas and the Budhellnvayi caste states that it has no objection 
to dine with the Visa Jainas. On the contrary, many ivetaihbara 
Jaina castes assert that they not only dine with all Jainas but also 
with all Baniya castes some of which are not followers of Jainism. 
Further, a new development is seen in both the main sections of 
the Jainas. Formerly many castes were not dining with some 
castes mainly for the reason that the latter were observing the 
practice of widow-remarriage. Nowadays this is not followed. 
Thus the Nevis among the Digambaras now dine with the Saits- 
vaiss and excepting some very few penoos all the iHmItU among 
the ivetiihbaras dine with the membcn of Pi^ra and Bhlvashra 
castes. 

As regards the marital relations between the several castes 
and sub<astes of the Jainsi it may be pointed out that in general 
there is no inter-marriage between the persons belonging to diffe¬ 
rent castes or to different sub-castea of the same caste. The caste 
Or the lub-caste, as the case may be, is considered as a strict 
endogamous group. Thus even the very smalt castes like Katba- 
nerh, BudhcUknvayi and NevI among the Digarhbaras and the 
Levi Fitid&ra and Mesari Bhivasira among the ^vetiihbaras do 
not mainuin marital relations with the other Jaina castes. Along 
with the sub-casle a further restriction of geographical locality is 
gBneralt]| taken into account This is observed more meticulously 
by the Svelirhbarss than by the Digambaras. Among the Digam¬ 
baras there is no rule as such that the members of a particular 
subcaste residing in a certain locality alone should marry among 
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themselves, but this is observed for all practical purposes because 
the members of a sub-caste are spread over a vast area. As the 
Dasa Hummadas and Visa Humcnaflas are found in Rajaputaoa, 
Gujaratha and Maharashtra naturally there are practkally no 
marital relations between the Dasa or Visa Hummadas of these 
provinces. The same is the case with the Saitavaias of the Bom¬ 
bay Province and those of the Central Provinces and Berar. On 
the contrary it has been specihcally laid down by the ^vetambaras 
that marriages should be contracted between the persons of a 
sub-caste residing in a particular locality only. Such a locality is 
called a ‘ gh^a' and along with the sub-caste the ‘ ghoto' is also 
taken into account for the purpose of mariisl relations. This 
rule is strictly enforced; and at times a girl can be brought from 
outside the * ghola' but in no case a girl can be given outside the 
‘ ghola' to which she belongs. Thus the Vish ^rimhUs of Gohila- 
vMa (which is a district in Khthiavlida) or the Visa Osavhlas of 
Cutcb marry among themselves only. A further complication 
arises in this arrangement because of the fact that the members 
of a sub-caste or a caste belong to diflerent sects of the same 
religion or to dilTerent religions altogether. In such cases mar¬ 
riages are freely contracted between the persons of a particular 
sub-caste and D'gAo/a' even though they are the followers of 
different sects or religions. In spite of Ibis freedom, a preference 
is always given to a marriage between the persons of (he same 
sect or religion. Thus the Dash ^imhlis of Z&l&vlifia—a disuict 
in Khthiavhtla—are divided into the Mdriipajaka SveUUhbara 
Jainas, Sthhnakavisi ivethrnbera Jainas and Vaisbpavas and irres¬ 
pective of the fact that marriages can take place between the 
ZaUvh(lj Dash Srimhlis of any sect or religion, marriages between 
these members of one sect or religion are dednitdy preferred. In 
this way, for example, the Zhlhvh^! Dash ;^nmhli Stbhnakavhsi 
Jainas form an endogamoxis group and nowadays there Is a 
growing tendency to lake sect or religion into account while sett¬ 
ling the marriages. Moreover, it must be observed that r^tly 
very Small beginnings have been made by both the Digaihbaras 
and the iveihmbaras to ignore the barriers of caste and locality. 
No doubt this is restricted to a few castes only but it has got its 
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value as a noticeaUe change for the better. It has been staled 
that the memben of the Baonore cute in the Central Provinces 
and Berar have started keeping mariial relations with the members 
of the BagheravUa. Padmkvati Poravhla and Saitav&Ia castes of 
the same province. lo the Kamitaka recently marriages take 
place among the members of the Cbaturtha, PaAcbama, BogAra 
and Harada castes. Similarly, it has been mentioned chat among 
the ivetimbaras inter-marriages have started between the .^rlm&lis 
and the OsavUas. 

10. HlBRAROmOAL OftOANiBATION OW 0A8TS3 
Among the Hindus castes are generally arranged in sm hierar¬ 
chical order so that some castes are superior to other castes. The 
question number 10 was asked so as to know wbelher the Jainas 
believe in hierarchy of caste organisalioa in their community. 
From the replies it is clear that not even a single person accepts 
the hierarchical organisation. It has been specifically staled that 
Jainism ei^ins no caste system and therefore the question of 
arranging them in an order of respectability does not arise at ail. 
Nevertheless, it it admitted that there is something like caste 
pride and due to it many castes consider themselves superior to 
others. In general the castes in which the practice of widow- 
remarriage is observed are considered inferior to other castes 
where that practice it not followed. That is why some of the 
Saiiavilas, Cbaturihas and Paftcbamai among the Digarhbarat 
and the Bh&vasAras among the ^vethn\baras are looked down 
upon. Further, there are many castes, especially in Gujarhtha 
and Northern India, which have been divided into Visit or Bisk 
and Dash Of DassA and the Vish {or pure) Jainas of every caste 
consider themselves better than tbe DassA (or degenerated) Jainas 
who have been outcasted for some fault of theirs or their fore¬ 
fathers. Sometimes tbe castes are divided into Visit, DtsA, 
PAfiebA and A$lbiyA divisions and these are regarded to be in the 
descending order of respectability. This feature it common both 
for the Digambaras and the SveiAihbaras. Apart from this there 
are some Digambaras who regard Digarhbaras as superior and 
5vetAihbaras as inferior. Such views are held by some SvetAmbaras 
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also. Though such views are found in the Jaina community they 
are not given much importance and it has been expressed by many 
penons that these things must be removed as early as possible. 

11. CAETE PANOHAYATAS 

Under the caste system generally every caste possesses a 
paJkhdyaia or a Council of Elders to supervise and control the 
various relations of its members. The Panchayaia has got its 
own constitution, is required to perform certain functions and is 
given some powers. With a view to know these facts about the 
oi Tfft Paiichayaias among the Jainas the question number 11 was 
asked. From the replies it may be noted that the PoncMyaia 
seems to be the most common feature of a caste among the Jainas. 
It bus, however, been reported (hat castes like ColkpOrva, Banoore, 
Bagheravhia, Bogkra and Vaiiya are not having caste Pahchayaias; 
but it appears that as their present population it small they might 
be having regular caste Panchayatas formerly because there are 
many castes at present possessing Ptmehayaias only in name. 

Generally speaking (here seems to be no constitution for 
these Paiichayaias. These are all old organisations and are not 
formed now. They arc of a hereditary character in the sense that 
in general the office-bearers as well as the members are succeeded 
by their sons. The PoncJiiyoia of a place consists of a general 
body and a small committee of a few members. All adult caste 
members or only eldest members of families of that place consti¬ 
tute the general body and the leading penons of the caste form 
the small committee. Sometimes both the general body and the 
small committee are presided over by an influential person known 
ns ie/Aa’ in Oujaritha, 'Sarapahcfia' in Mkhrkshtra and 
* Yajomana' in South India. The office of the ‘ Sciha’ is always 
hereditary and his opinion counts much in deciding the matters. 
In some places the caste-organisation is known by the name 
‘ SaAg/ia’ instead of by Panchhyata’. At times instead of 
having a separate ‘ SfflflgAa ’ for each place, a ‘ Saijg/ia ’ Is formed 
to comprise a ‘ Gholo *, that is, a particular locality and therefore 
all places coming under (be jurisdiction of that ‘ Gholo' have a 
common 'Sangha'. Further, It is stated (bat among the Cutchi 
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Das& Osav^la MonipQjaka 5vetirnbara Jainat (here is a new 
cas(e^rgaaisa(ion known as * Mahajana \ Every thirty adult 
members, iocludiog ladies, elect one representative and such elect* 
ed representatives of Cutchi Dasi Osavhta Mcrtipojaka ivet&m* 
bara Jainas residing in any part of India constitute the Central 
MahUjana. There are also provincial and local Mahhjanas which 
have to work under the direction of the Central Mahajana. 

The duties, which are ergoined upon the caste Panchiyatas 
to perform, are not many. In general their duties can be divided 
into two broad categories, namely, religious and social. In the 
first category are included the duties like the repairs and main* 
teoance of temples owned by the caste and making necessary 
arrangements for (be celebration of various religious festivals. 
They are also required to see whether the important religious 
injuoctiona are strictly observed by their members. The 
duties are concerned mainly with the settlement Of caste-disputes 
arising especially out of various marriage restrictions imposed by 
the caste upon its members. All questions regarding marriage like 
the number and choice of partners, age of marriage, way of 
marriage-ceremony, widow-remarriage, divorce, adultery, etc. 
are dealt with by the Panchayaia and this forms the main part of 
its duties. 

There is no fixed rule regarding the ways of raising the funds 
required for the performance of the duties mentioned above. The 
funds are collcclcd cither through big grants or small voluntary 
contributions. At many places regular compulsory contributions 
from members are not taken and where such contributions are 
levied (hey are nominal. The contributions vary from Rc. I/- to 
Rs. 5/- per family per year and only at a few places it is collected 
at the rate of Rc. !/• per married person. Another source of 
income is (hat of fines collected from its members but it seems 
that the amount so collected is generally very negligible. 

As regards the powers of Paiichiyaias it can be said that they 
are empowered to inflict various sorts of punishments upon the 
defaulters. Generally (hey give repeated warnings and if the war* 
nings fail they take recourse to fines which in many cases are 
symbolic. Then the punishments of a religious nature are availed 
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of. The defaulters are asked either to give doDatioos to religious 
institutions, or to perform religious worship, or to go on a reli¬ 
gious pilgrimage. Many a time the defaulters are ordered to 
give a special feast to all members of the caste. As a last resort 
the defaulters are outcasted. The excommunication may be 
either partial or complete. In the first case the defaulters are not 
allowed only to enter the temple and in the second the caste- 
mentbers are asked not to dine and marry with the defaulters. 
Regarding the use of these powers a general charge is made 
against caste Panchiyaias to the effect that the punishments are 
given according to whims and in giving punishments discrimina¬ 
tion is usually made between the rich and the poor. Naturally 
this could not be tolerated for a long time and due to the efforts 
of younger people we find that the above powers hardly used by 
many Paiichiyatas during the last tweniyfive years. At present 
in several places the caste PaiMiiyanu have become defunct 
bodies and where they have got a semblance of existence they 
are not respected and cared by vast majority of tbeir members. 

As the social conditions have changed to a great extent, the 
Jaioas are not satisfied with the working of caste Pmchayaias 
during the last few decades. But at the same time they have not 
taken any action in the matter. They have neither reorganised 
the caste Panchdyatas on modern lines nor have they abolished 
them and established ivew organisations in tbeir places. With a 
view to ascertain the opinion of Jainas with reference to the 
problem of ending one way or the other this stale of indecision, 
the question No. 12 was asked and from the replies it will be 
noticed that still the opinion is equally divided. While they 
accept the fact that it is undesirable to maintain the Pmch&yatas 
in the old form, they have, it seems, not, as yet, made up tbeir 
minds regarding the new form the Panehiyaiat shotUd assume. 
The persons in favour of abolition or reorganisation of caste 
Panchiyaias are practically equal in number. Those in favour of 
abolition contend that tbePo^d^wror oftbe old rigid type cannot 
be welcomed because they tend to create a feeling of segregation 
from other Jaina castes in social affairs. Besides it is thought 
that the Panehoyatas will automatically cease to exist vrith the 
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removal of marriage restrictions. In any case they wish that at 
every place there should be an organised or well*repre»cnted 
institutioD so that the Jalnas may remaio united. That is why 
they suggest that instead of organising the Jaina community on a 
caste-basis, the Jaioas should be organised on an all-India basis 
with its provincial, district, lalulca, city or village branches and 
the social, religious, educational and other activities of the com¬ 
munity should be carried out by these institutions. However 
there are a few persons who think that this arragement should be 
applied to the Digambaras and i^vethihbaras separately. On the 
other band, there arc persons who believe that the caste-organi¬ 
sation cannot be removed so long as the caste system remains. 
They feel that as small units for self-amelioration, i\\t Pandtayatas 
are useful bodies. Hence they suggest that the institution of 
P<^hliyaias should be retained in a new form. The hereditary 
character of the Pmehij'atos must be removed and they must be 
formed on an election basis so that learned and impartial men 
can control the aflairs of the caste. Many persons think that 
the working of the P<meMy<iias could be regularised if they 
are given a legal form and so it is suggested that the Paiichiyauu 
should be run as registered societies. Again, some propose that 
the castes or subcastes should organise themselves on a provincial 
or on all-India basis. Thus it is suggested that the I>asft irimhll 
Jainas of Gujarftiha should have one organisation and that instead 
of the Saiiavlla caste Pahchhyatas at various places, there should 
be only one organisation like AH India Saiiav&la Jaina Mahh- 
tabhh. 


13. OASTS rSASTS 

It is a widespread custom among many castes to give feasts 
to their members on certain occasions. Jaina castes cannot be 
an exception to this. With a view to know whether caste dinners 
are given and if so, on what occasions, the question No. 13 was 
asked and from the replies it will be observed that it is customary 
with practically alt Jaina castes to give dinners on specific occa¬ 
sions. The most common occasions are marriages, death and 
religious ceremonies. Among the religious ceremonies may be 
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included the occasions like Paryibliaw, that is, completion of the 
paryiahana festival; Vraiodyapana, that is, conclusion of a 
reliipous vow; Praiishihd, that is, ceremonisl installation of an 
idol in a temple; and Yatri, that is, returnini safely from a 
pilgrimage. The custom of Mannabhoja, that Is, giving a dinner I 
on the 12th or 13th day afler the death of a person, though^ 
practised by many Jaina castes all over India, is against the tenett 
of Jainism. That is why with the general awakening of Jainas 
in recent times the death feasts are not only becoming rare but 
also are completely discontinued by many castes, at several places. 
The popularity of caste feasts as such is dwindling and no regular 
caste feasts are given. When the feasts are given, nowadays 
there is a tendency to limit it to one's friendly circle and relatives 
instead of inviting all members of the caste. Even this has stopped 
due to the introduction of rationing of food. Thus from the 
last few years the caste feasts are not given at all. 

13. JAINA AND HINDU 0A8TBA 
As the Jainas, Hindus and others are living side by side in 
this country from the last so many centuries and as the proselyii* 
sing activities were formerly carried on with zeal and vigour by 
Jainism, Hinduism or other religions, it h likely that certain social 
relations may exist between the Jaina community and other 
communities through the agency of some social institutions. To 
ascertain the nature of such relations coming under the system of 
castes question number 14 was asked, and from the replies It may 
be noted that among both Digarhbaras and ^veUmbaras there 
are castes all over India which are found in other communities 
also but there are practically no relations, either of food or of 
marriage, with them. In North India the castes of AgravtU, 
KhapdelavlLia and Jaisavhla are found among the Hindus— and 
especially among the Vaisbpavss— but only Agravhlas maintain 
inter-marital relations and the Jaina KhandelAvSlas and Jaisavklas 
have no relations at all with the Vaisbpava Khapdclavklas and 
Jatsavklas. It is stated that even the gotras of Hindu KhapdeU- 
vMas are different from those of the Jaina KbapdetavUgs. In 
Central India Ba^ravaia (or Uda )> PaUivila and GolApOrva 
J.41 
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arc seen among Vaishiiava Hindus and Jainas but there is 
a complete absence of relation between them. In Western India 
the Dasft irimUi caste is found among ^vetluhbara and Stblmaka* 
van sub^secss of Jainism and among iaiva, Vaishpava and Svhmt* 
nirayapa sub-sects of Hindusim, but it is mentiooed that though 
forty years back marriages used to take place freely between the 
Dash irimkHs, irrespective of the sect to which they belonged, the 
position is not so at present. Now the Jaina Dash irtmklis have 
no relations with Hindu Dash ^rlmhlls and among tbe former the 
SveHufibaras and Stbhnakavhsis do not possess inter-marital 
relations. Similarly tbe Jaina Poravhdaa and Nemhs have dis¬ 
continued their practice— which was current only 60 years back— 
of marrying with the Hindu Poravhdas and Nemls respectively. It 
seems that only Jaina Levh Phtidhras even now dine and marry 
with the Hindu Levh Phtidhras and that among (he Jaina and 
non-Jaina members of tbe Bhvanaghma Bhhvashra caste, inter¬ 
dining and inter-marital relations are kept without any restrictions, 
la South India like Pafichama Jainas there are PaAchamashlts among 
the Lihghyatas and Paflehamas among the Hindus but the Jaina 
PaAchamas have no relations with (be other Paflehamas. The 
same is the case with (he Uphdh^yas from the Jainas and the 
Hindu Brahmins. Similarly like Jaina VaJiyas there are Baptas 
among tbe Hindus of South Kanara but there are hardly any 
relations between them. It is stated (hat (be Vellkks of iaiva 
sect of Hindus from Tanjore District were followers of Jainism 
upto the lOth century A. D. and now they have no relations 
with any Jainas of that District. 

14. ROLB8 OP ENOOOAMY AND BXOOAStX. 

The question number IS is concerned with the rules of endo¬ 
gamy and exogamy, their observance and tbe possible improve¬ 
ments therein. Tbe rules of endogamy of the Jaina community 
at present, as revealed from the replies, are such (hat while con* 
trading marriages the caste or sub-caste, the swt or sub-sect and 
tbe geographical locality are generally taken into consideration. 
This means that the persons belonging to the same sub-sect or 
sub-caste and geographical locality alone can have mmital rcla* 
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ttons among themselves and their relations with outsiders are 
strictly forbidden. Thus, in general the Jainas observe the folio* 
wing forms of endogamy, namely, the caste or sub<asie endogamy, 
relgious or sectional endogamy and local or place endogamy 
wbicb is in Gujarhtha known as Clu^.a. As regards the rules of 
exogamy it can be said that among the castes in which the gotra 
system exists, the gotres are rsccessarily avoided for the purpose 
of marriage. There is no 6xcd role as to bow many gotras are to 
be avoided and the number of gotras to be avoided differs from 
caste to caste. While the Paravgras avoid four gotras, the 
KhatKlelavklas avoid two or four gotras, and the GolhpQrvas 
avoid any two gotras. A ‘ Sagolra ’ marriage is never approved. 
There are many castes among the Digaihbaras, ivethrhbaras and 
Sthanakavhsis where the gotra system Is not prevalent. In such 
cases marriages are contracted outside one’s own family. In 
many places the surnames are conudered to denote families and 
as such marriages of persons bearing the same surname are not 
allowed. Further, there is no common rule regarding the degree 
of blood-relationship within which marriage is forbidden. While 
in the Karnhuka marriage with a sister’s daughter is not only 
allowed but also preferred, in North India this custom is not 
followed at all. 

The above rules of endogamy and exogamy are generally 
observed by the members of the Jalna community. No doubt in 
recent times some cases have been reported where the rules of 
endogamy have been broken but no punishment was meted out 
*0 the defaulters. At limes members are allowed to bring girls 
from outeide but in no cireumstonce they can give their daughters 
outside their group. Though these Upscs in the rules of eado- 
gamy arc ignored, still such marriages arc not favoured and are 
looked down. 

As a result of the observance of caste, sect and local endo¬ 
gamy, the field for choice of partners becomes very limited and 
the gulf between the castes is perpetuated. With a view to give 
more freedom in the selection of partners the question regarding 
inter-<aste marriage was asked and from the replies it will be 
observed that, except ten persons, all the remaining are in favour 
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of inter-cute marriages. But they are not agreed on the extent 
of such inier-cutc marriages. Some go to the limit of marrying 
with even non-)ainis but suggest that they should be invariably 
vegetarians. Tbose;wbodo not go so far wish to point out that there 
should be no objection if Jainas marry with the Hindus of higher 
castes. A great majority of persons approves of marriages among 
all Jainu irrespective of cute or sect but only after talcing into 
oonsideration the language, education, economic conditions, ways 
of living, customs, manners, etc. of the partners. This means that 
they suggest the marriages of Jainas living in a linguistic province 
and having the same economic and cultural status. In (his some do 
wish to make distinction between the main sects and think that 
the Digambaras and ^vetkmbaras should marry among themselves 
only. As a step in this direction it is suggested that in the first 
instance there should be marriages between the sub-castes and 
then between the cutes found in a particular locality. In this light 
it is pointed out that as a first step the Bagberavftla, Bannore, 
GaAgeravila, Novi, DhAkafla and Paravhra castes of Digarhbara 
Jainas from Central India should combine for purposes of 
marriage. 

Tlius in general it appears that the Jainas seem to accept 
inter-cute marriages in the beginning among the various Digam- 
bara castes or among the various ^vet&mbara cutes of a province 
and not between the Digarhbara and ivethmbara castes. 

IS. OASTBS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 

It is evident that the Jaina community has been divided into 
a large number of castes and sub-cutes and that the latter have 
been further sub-divided on the basis of sect or sub-sect and loca¬ 
lity. As these divisions and sub-divisions are generally endo- 
gamous groups, (here are very few chances left for the various 
cutes and sub^astes to have closer relations among themselves. 
This hu created a gulf between the castes or sub-castes and it is 
necessary to find out whether (here are other agencies which perpe¬ 
tuate and, if possible, widen the distance between these castes or 
sub-cutes. That is why the question number 16 wu uked to get 
information regarding (he several types of charitable institutions 
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which are exclusively reserved for the members of a particular caste 
or subcastc. From the replies it will be noticed that the Jainas are 
conducting cbariuble institutions for the benefit of members of 
a certain caste or sub^sie who follow a particular sect or sub* 
sect and who reside in or come from some fixed locality. Among 
such institutions tbe foremost place will have to be accorded to 
the Scholarship Funds, Funds for the relief of the poor and the 
destitutes and Housing Societies and a secondary place to the 
Students* Boarding Houses which are generaly reKrved for 
members of a particular sect or subseci rather than for those of 
a caste or sub-caste. 

Though tbe institutions of reserved type had been started by 
both the Digambara and ^veiiiifibora castes, like Cutchi Vi^ 
Osavblu, Cutchi Dash Osa^la, Visa irimalS, Dosit ^rimkli ivctaih- 
bara. Dash inmail Sthanakavasi, Lada ^rlmaiJ, Visa Pora^u, 
Visa Nenia, Dart Narasifigapuri, Visa MevOda, Bhavasara Blva- 
nagama, Jaisavata, Banoore, Dhakada, Bagheravaia, Saitavala, etc., 
it is not that all have served (heir purpose of helping their casto- 
members. From the replies It appears that tbe InsiitutloDS which 
are said to have served their purpose mostly belong to the wealthy 
sub-castes like Cutchi Virt Osavala. Dasa Srimali .9vetaihbara, 
Dart irimall Sthknakavisi and Visa Mevada, while those which 
have hardly served their purpose seem invariably to have been 
managed by the small and comparatively very poor castes or sub¬ 
castes like Lida irimali. Dart NarasiAgapurl, BbAvasara Blvana* 
gama, Bannore, Dhlkada, Bagheravlla and Saittvlla. The same 
can be said about the question whether such iastitutions create 
separatist tendencies in the community or not. The relatively 
well-off castes assert that these institutions do not necessarily 
create separatist tendencies while tbe other castes state that they 
undoubtedly help to create separatism at least to some extent. In 
this connection it seems to be tbe general consensus of opiaioo 
that such iastitutions foster tbe already created separatist ten¬ 
dency in the Jaina community. This separatism has gone so deep 
that some persons wish to maintain that there is no harm 
if sqmratisra is perpetuated between tbe Digaihbaras and the 
ivetambaras. 
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Regarding the proposal of removing (Ik reserved character 
of these institutions it appears from the replies that in general the 
persons approve the idea of throwing the institutions open to all 
Jainas if thereby its aims and objects are not lost sight of. Even 
though this is desirable, still it is vehemently argued that it is not 
a practical proposition for various reasons. In the first place, it is 
stated that the funds at the disposal of these institutions put 
together are not sufficient to meet the needs of all Jainas. Secon* 
dly, it is not practicable so long as the caste structure remains 
unchanged. In small endogaroous castes people are related 
to one another in a distinct manner and there is a natural 
tendency to help one's relatives. That is why the rich people 
do not wish to give donations to members outside the caste. 
Thirdly, it is mainuined (hat this can be done on the basis of 
reciprocity. The reciprocal relaiioas are difficult to acliieve 
because there are many castes which are not financially well. 
Fourthly, it is asserted (bat it is a matter for all Jainas to come 
together and to take a common decision. But it is a fact that 
sectarian distinctions are very deep rooted and there is no 
possibility of abolishing them as there is complete absence of 
religious toleration. Hence it is thought that there is no use in 
opening the institutions to all Jainas. 

11 CHOIOB or OOOVPATIOKS 

The lack of choice of occupations is one of the important 
features of Hindu caste system. Therein the occupations are 
considered as hereditary and (be members are not allowed to 
fi^low an occupation which is not their own. With a view to 
know whether the Jaina castes also are occupational in character 
the question number 17 was asked and from the replies it can be 
observed that in general in the past members of a Jaina caste were 
not compelled to follow a particular occupation or profession. 
As the freedom of choice of occupations was given to the 
members, the Jaina castes could not be considered as occupational 
in character. Thus the Vish 5n'mll! Jainas in the past were business* 
men dealing in jewellery, precious stones, perfumery, cloth and 
other goods. Though some of them still continue their old trades 
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ft good many of them have gone to new lines like specuUtioa 
in cotton, bullion and shares and even in American futures. 
Similarly, agriculture and business were the occuptions of Visa 
Osavalas but now they have ceased to follow agriculture and seem 
to concentrate on business of precious stones, especially diamonds. 
Bhvana^a Bhlvasaras appear to have gradually discontinued 
their fonner profession of dyeing clothes and now they are found in 
business as well as in service. In many Jains castes the profession of 
banking was practised on a large scale but now they hardly follow 
that profession. But still there are a few castes which ate in a 
large measure continuing their former main occupations even to 
the present day. Agriculture was and is the main occupation of 
Chaturtha, Vaiiya and Bogara castes. Along with agriculture the 
Bo^ras are practising their former occupations of selling bangles 
and manufacturing and selling copper and bronze vessels. Thus 
at present there are no fixed occupations of particular castes and 
the Jainas, irrespective of the castes to which they belong, follow 
various types of occupations. 

n. 0A8TE AND BDUOATION 

The Jainas being mainly a commercial community It is natural 
that the standard of literacy, especially among males, is compara¬ 
tively higher than that of other communities. But this cannot be 
said about the educational sundard in general. Not only the 
educational standard is not advanced among the Jainas but also 
there is no common sundard seen among the various Jaina 
castes The disparity in educational standard among Jaina 
castes may perhaps be due to the fact that the number of Jaina 
castes is relatively very large and there is a noticeable tendency 
among several castes to help the members of their own caste only. 
With a view to ascertain the educational standard in regional and 
foreign languages atuined by males or females of several Jaina 
castes the question number 18 was asked and from the replies rt 
will be noted that the educational sundard does not appear to be 
the same for all castes. In general it can be roainuLned that the 
Jaina caste* from the Deccan and South India are educationally 
much more backward than the Jaina castes from the other parts 
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of India. Tbe educatioiinl standard of all Jaioa castes in the 
Deccan like SaiUvida, Chaturtha, Paficfaatna and Bog&ra is defini¬ 
tely low as compared with that of castes in the North like iritnhU, 
Osavhla. Poravh(la. AgravSda, Khapdelavala, Parav^ra, Bannore, 
etc. While in Northern India the males go generally upto the 
Matriculation and the females complete the primary education, 
in the Deccan and South India the males reach only the fourth 
suodard vernacular and the females are almost absolutely blank. 
Further, even among tbeJaioa castes of Northern (including 
Central and Western) India it will be noticed that the castes 
having a smaller population like Mesari Bh&vashra, Bkvanag&ma 
Bhkvashra, Dash Narasingapurk. Kathanerk. Nevi, Dbftka(la and 
Ba^ravkla arc not educationally advanced like the other popu¬ 
lous castes. It is pertinent to note that (he castes which state 
that the education is continuously increasing among their caste 
members are all comparatively rich castes like Dask .irimkll 
iveikrhbara, Dask iiim&ll Sthknakavkai, Agravkla, KbkPflelavkIa, 
Paravkra and Hummada. This means (hat the existing disparity 
will be perpetuated, if not accentuated. To get an idea of exist- 
ing disparity in the educational standard in both regional and 
foreign languages between tlw members of some castes the follow¬ 
ing approximate figures are given us stated by them. 


CMtoer 

•ub^oats 

Sex 

RafioDiil 

ianguago 

Some (or*ian 
language 

VUk Osavkia 

Malos 

wiy. 

10% 


Females 

33% 

2% 

Vtsk Srtmkli 

Males 

sox 

20% 


Females 

60% 

5% 

Chaturlha 

Males 

10% 

2% 


Females 

2% 

nil 

Vaisya (Nainkra) 

Maks 

80% 

5% 


Females 

10% 

nil 


IS. RELIGIOUS SANCTION TO OASTBS 
Caste system is a universal feature in the Jaina community. 
By this system the community has been divided and sub-divided 
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into small sections and efforts are made to perpetuate these divi- « 
sions sod sub-divisions. When caste is rooted so much in the 
social organisation of Jaioas. it is likely to give impression that 
(he caste system as it exists at present might have been ordained 
by religion and it might have descended from very ancient times. 
With a view to ascertain the correctness of this impression, the 
question number 19 was asked and it will be observed from the 
replies that with eight exceptions all the rest maintain that there 
is no religious sanction to these castes. It is considered that the 
castes are purely social bodies which have come into existence due 
to the exigencies of time and due to association with the Hindus. 
Jaina religion is essentially a religion for the individual's spiritual 
upliftment and as such it is argued that Jainism has nothing to do 
with social organisations like castes which arc based on purely 
social rather than on spiritual or religious distinctions. As Jainism 
does not enjoin the caste system, naturally the latter did not exist 
in the ancient Jaina community. It has been very emphatically 
stated by eminent Jaina research scholars that the castes, which 
ore found in the Jaina community at present, appear to have come 
into existence after the lOth century A. D. because the Jaina books 
prior to the lOih century A. D. do not at all refer to these castes. 
Thus in general it can be sutedthat these castes are not sanctioned 
by religion and they never existed in the ancient Jaina community 
in their present form. The few persons who do not agree with 
this general view do not quote authorities in support of their 
statements. Only three such authorities have been pul forward 
and these are Jfiiti*JayamMl, Jinasarhbith and Trivarjukhchira. 
In the first only the names of eighty-four Jaina castes have b«n 
mentioned and by no means it can be treated as an ancient Jaina 
book. The second book is known as Indranandi Jinasaihhitk and 
it is written by AcUirya Vasuoandi Indranandi. It appears that 
the book was composed sometime after the lOlh century A. D. 
The third book, namely, Trivarnikhcbkra, was composed by 
BhattirakaSomasenain 1611 A.D.» Both the Indranandi Jina- 
aamhith and Trivarpikhchhra are no doubt regarded as some of 
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the chief Jaioa Uw Books but it must be remembered that they 
discusa Jaiaa Law peruiniog to tbe four classes of society, namely, 
Brhhmana, Kshairiya, Vaiiya and iodra and not pertaining to the 
castes as they exist today. Hence all tbe three authorities which 
are supposed to accord religious sanction to the castes audio 
prove their prevalence in the ancient Jaina community do not 
really do so. 

IS. INSTITUTION OT BHATTARAKA 
It has already been noted that the institution of Bhattiraka 
was surted by DJgarhbara Jainas as a measure against their oonti- 
Duous religious and social disintegration during the medieval 
period. As tbe practice of asceticism, according to the Digarhbara 
code of asceticism, was declining, it was necessary that an inter¬ 
mediate authority between tbe ascetics and lay followers should 
be instituted to look after tbe religious and social needs of tbe 
people. Accordm^y tbe system of Bhattirakas was constituted 
for mainly the religious divisions of the society tike Sa^ha, Gana 
or Gachchha. Thus at Khrafijh in Berar there were three Bhattdra- 
kat each of Kashlhi Sangha, Balatkira Gana and Sata Gona, Later 
on a iMn/rn/oAa came to be intimately associated with a parti¬ 
cular caste and he was given an important position in the organi¬ 
sation of that caste. In this way with tbe attachment of a new 
personage vested with authority a new development took place in 
tbe Jaina caste eystem which was absent in the Hindu caste system. 
With a view to realise the present day position of Bhattdrakas 
within the caste organisation of Jainas, the question number 20 
was asked. From the replies it wl'l be observed that the institu¬ 
tion of Bhaitaraka is a peculiar feature of the Digarhbara Jainas 
oaly. But it has been stated that like Bfiattdraka, there are 
Munis who are attached to various religious divisions of Slbhna- 
kav&si Jainas known as Sohshadis like Litnad! SaAghada, GopdaU 
SttAghida, Rajkot Smghdda, etc The Munis are appointed and 
removed by the SaAghidis. These Munis are not allowed to have 
any property and they do not exercise any control over the people 
or any authority over tbe Caste Panchdyatas. This means that 
tbe Munis do not wield powers in the social field like the Bhatid^ 
rakas and hence the Munis cannot, it appears, be regarded- as 
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counterparts of the Bhattdrakas among the Stbboakavisj Jainas. 
Further, it b reported that among the ^llthbaras there are at 
diflerent places the seats of yatb instead of end that 

the pomp displayed by these i^veathbara Yails was practically like 
that displayed by Digaihbara Bhaitirakas. 

It seems that among the Digaihbara Jainas also all castes 
do not necessarily have Bhatjirakas of their own. From the 
replies it will be observed that the Hummada MevlKla. Narasihga- 
purh, KhandeJav&la. SaitavMa, Chaturtha, PaAchama. Boghra, 
Uphdb^ya, Vabya and Ksbatriya castes have tbelr separate 
Bhaltarakas whUethe Kalbanert, BudheU, Agravila, GottpOrva, 
JaisavRla, Nevi and Hummada (from Mahirlshtra) castes have 
no Bkatiiraka system at all. Besides in some castes like Paravira. 
Bannore. Dhakada and Bagheravkla the Bhaudroka system was 
prevalent formerly but now it is extinct. 

The oeotral places of residence of the existing Bhatiarakas 
of the castes mentioned above are as follows 


Kmb* efsb* 

OMt« 


Cmw* 1 pluM ef nsIdmM of Ut* 

of Ul*l OMM 


(i) 

Hummada Mevkdk 

(ii) 

(Ui) 

Narasibgapurk 

Khandelavkla 

(iv) 

(V) 

Saitavkla 

Chaturtha 

( vi) 

PaAchama 

(vii) 

Bogkra 

(viii) 

Upkdhykya 


(ix ) VaiJya 
and 

(X} ICshatriya 


Surat, Sojitrk. Kalol, Narasibbapura 
and Dubgarapura. 

Surat, Sojitrk and Kefariykjl. 
Gwalior, Sonagira, Nbgora, Ajtnera 
and Mabbvirajl 
Lbtbra and NbgapOra. 

Nlindann Kolbkpcra. Hosbra, 
Teradkia. 

'Kolbkpbra. Riyabkga. Hosora and 
Homacha. 

Hfimacba, Mysore, Sravapabelagolt. 

Narasimharkjapura. 

Mudabidri, Kkrakala. 

Mudabidri, Kbrakala, Mela*Sittt- 
mfira, .^ravapnbetogo^, Jinakkbchl 
and Narasimharkjapuia. 
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From the above sutement it is evident that the central places 
or residence of a Bhaftifaka are those where the caste people, to 
which he belongs, are concentrated mosL Hence we And that at 
places, which were and are strongholds of Digaifibara Jainas, like 
Surat. SojiUi, Kolbftphra, Homacha, ^ravapabelagola, Modabidri 
and Kkrakala there remain at a time more than one Bhaitdraka. 

The principal duty of a Bhaiiiraka is DharmaraksM, that is, 
protection of religion. The protection is to be acliieved by rcpuls* 
ing the attacks of other religionists and by making his people 
more religious-minded by means of preaching and educating the 
people. This means (hat he is coocemed with the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of his people and as such he controls the alTaira of his caste 
so far as religious matters are concerned. Along with the religi¬ 
ous duty he has to perform a social duty also. The social duty 
consists in looking a^cr the interests of his caste members. Ho 
has to help them in social matters by giving them advice or by 
cementing tbeir quarr^ or by regulating social relations, institu¬ 
tions, customs and manners according to the rules of condtset 
prescribed by the Jaina books from time to time. Thus the nature 
ofhis duties is spiritual as well as tnnporal. It has been stated 
that even though the Bhaitirakas are saddled with responsible 
duties, they care more for their rights than for their duties. 

In connection with the question of appointing a Bfiaitamka 
there seems to be no Axed rule. In general the procedure is that 
of Sishya-parampara in which the existing Bhattiraka always 
selects bis successor from bis disciples. When the predecessor 
nominates his successor, the latter has to be installed by the 
people of the caste concerned. This practice is observed by the 
Hummada Meva(U> NarasihgapurS^ and Khapdelavkla castes. 
There is another way of appointing a Bhatiaraka. In this method 
the successor is chosen from among the disciples by the caste 
members through their representatives known as Panchas. This 
is the common practice among the Saitavftla, Chaturtba, Padchama, 
Upkdhyftys, Bogkra, Vaifya and Kshatriya castes. In the case of 
B/uaiarakas coming within the jurisdiction of the Mysore State, 
the consent of the Mysore Oovernment in the matter has to be 
taken into account and it b reported that in fact the Mysore 
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Goverament exercises more right in selection than the peo{de. 
Oocc n Bhattiraka is appointed, be cannot be removed from his 
position even though he fails in his duties or misuses his autho* 
rity. The cases of removal of a Bhaitaraka are unheard of. At 
present only the Humma^ Mevhdh caste claims that it can 
remove its while the other castes specifically mention 

that they cannot displace their Bhotiarakas. This means that a 
Bhatihraka has to be tolerated by his followers. 

A Bhatt&raka is not required to lead the life of a strict 
ascetic. Though he has to remain celebate throughout his life 
and to live according to the religious priisciples, he has been 
allowed to possess property. Generally a Bhaiiareka possesses 
both movable and imovable property and utilises it according 
to his own will. The property consists of contributions and gifts 
from bia followers and sympathisers and grants from the State. 
It is gathered from the replies that the financial position of all 
Bhattltrokat is sound. It has been stated that excepting the Saita* 
vhla and Uphdhy&ya BhattArakas, who possess very less amount of 
property, the remaining BhattArakas individually hold property 
worth not less than rupees half a lac. It is mentioned that the 
approximate value of property with the Narasihgapuri Bhaitaraka 
is upto two lacs, with the Khapflelavlla BhattAraka more than one 
lac. with the Vaiiya BhattAraka nearly three and a half tacs and the 
annual income of the Chaturtha Bhaitaraka is estimated at rupees 
20,000 per year. The Hummatla Mev^a, Paftchama and Bogftra 
BhattArakas are said to possess much property. 

• As the ^auArdtas have been enjoined upon to look after the 
religious and social welfare of their people, they were endowed with 
powers to exercise some control over their roemben in certain 
matters like exacting contributions, enforcing decisions, etc. The 
position at present scons to be different with different BhattArakas. 
The Saiuvhla, Chaturtha, Paftebatna, Boghra, Vaisya and Kshatriya 
BhattArakas still exercise some definite control over their followers. 
The Narasihgapurh BhattAraka has no strict control and the 
Huroraa<la Meva<)a, KhawJelavaia and UpMhyaya BhattArakas 
have ceased to wield any control at all over their members. Thus 
in general it appears that Uie controlling powers arc not widely 
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used by the existing M<7f/draAr<u and though they take contribu¬ 
tions for their followen. they do not disturb the daily ordinary 
life of their memben. 

Whatever powers the Bhattirakas are said to possess in 
theory, they are hardly exercised in practice. This is so because 
the .AAff/rirjjiroj have ceased to command, due to their incompe¬ 
tence in various matters, tlie respect from the majority of their 
members. That is why their present position is stated to be very 
weak so far as the Saiiavftla, Cbaturtha. Pafiehama, Upltdby&ya. 
Bog&ra, Vatiya and Kshatriya castes are concerned. In (he 
remainiug castes their position is quite ordinary and in fact they 
are considered to be a burden to the society as they live com¬ 
fortably without attending properly to their duties. In general it 
can be maintained that at present excepting their few blind follo¬ 
wers nobody even cares for them. 

The position of a Bhoitiraka has also dwindled in another 
sphere. Formerly at a part of his duties, a Bhaitdraka could 
control the working of the caste Panchiyanu coming in bit 
jurisdiction. But now this it not the position. A Bhattirake 
widds no such authority aroongtbe Humcnada Mevhdh, Narasihga- 
purh and Khapd^vhla castes. While in the remaining castes, 
namely. Saitavila, Chqlurtba, Pafichama, UpAdby&ya, Bogkra, 
Vsi^ya and Kshatriya, the Bhaiiaraka is in theory considered as 
the supreme authority to far as the caste/’nAcAdyo/er are con¬ 
cerned, yet in practice he is at present completely powerless. Thus 
it is clear that as a Bhaitdroka has no control whatsoever either 
on individuals or on caste P<^Myatas, his existing position is 
undoubtedly very precarious. 

At regards the problem of reforming the institution of 
Bhaiiiraka there seem to be two different schools of thought. 
The first school maintains that the Bhattaraka system should be 
abolished altogether because in recent times practically all 
Bhanirakas have lamentably failed in the performance of even 
their ordinary duties. Some of the occupants were not sufficiently 
educated and moreover were devoid of character. Due to these 
reasons people have neither faith nor confidence in the institution. 
As a result the vast amount of property attached to the Bhattarakas 
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is either lying idle or is being misused by interested persons. It is, 
therefore, suggested that instead of wasting such a targe amount 
of property, the Bkaitirakos should be removed for good, their 
properties should be looked after by Committees of Management 
specially organised for tbe purpose and the money should be rcgu* 
larly utilised for social, religious, educational and economic 
activities of the people. On the other band, tbe second school of 
thought does not wish to abolish the institution but proposes to 
reform it. It is thought that only right type of persons possessing 
Vidifatti and Ch^lirya, that is, learning and character, should 
be selected for the posts and to ensure this people must have a 
right to elect a Bhattirako as well as to remove him for mis* 
conduct and dereliction of duties. Further, all the powers should 
not be vested in a Bhaitdraka alone. A council of elderly people 
known as Committee of Management -should be constituted to 
guide a Bhartaraka and to look after his property. With these 
provisions it is hoped that .the institution will be of a hutinge 
benefit to the people. Between these schools of thought there 
gt ft n to be more adherents for tbe second school of reform than 
for the iirst school of abolition. Some go even to tbe length of 
suggesting that there should be a Bfutttdraka for all Jainas, irres¬ 
pective of sect, in a locality instead offer a particular casw only. 

so. ORIGIN OF OASres 

Even though Jaina castes came into existence after (he lOth 
century A. D., consistent history it not available about any caste. 
As a result information regarding the origin of a caste is shrouded 
in obscurity. It is not definitely known how tbe various casta and 
sub-castes have originated. Whatever information could be 
secured from available books has already been utilised while giving 
a short account of some of the important Jaina casta.* With a 
view to find out whether additional informBlion can be procured, 
the quation number 21 was asked and from the replia it will be 
observed that a majority of persons do not know anything it all 
about the origin of their castes. Some maintain that the Jaina 
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castes might have been formed in pure imitation of the Hindu 
castes, while others stale that the Jaina castes might have arisen 
due to internal quarrels and diflTcrences in customs and manners 
prevailing in diflerent parts of the country. This seems to be 
correct because like Hindus the Jainas have come to possess a 
large number of castes and many of them are named aAer the 
oanves of places. No new information is available from the 
replies about the origin of big castes like Osavhia, i^nmiJa, Pora< 
vhda, Agra>^ and Khaptlelavaia. However, a new interpre¬ 
tation is given regarding the origin of the SaitavhU caste. It has 
been mentioned ibat the Jainas who resided in Saurgshtra, i. e.. 
Kathiawar, were called Saurhsbtrav&las who later came to be 
known as Sorathav&la and Saitavhla. This does not seem to be 
plausible because in the first place the Saitavhlas appear to be the 
native residents of the Mar&U)i speaking Districts of the Bombay 
Province, the Central Provinces and Berar and the Hyderabad 
Stale, and secondly if at ull they would have come from outside, 
they might have come from the North and especially from 
Rajaputana as still we occasionally find them keeping marital 
relations with the Jainas of Rhjasth&na. Further, as regards the 
origin of some small castes we get the following Information. It 
has been mentioned that the Bbhvaslini ( DftvanagSma) caste has 
been formed out of the persons outcasted by Osavhta and other 
Ksbatriya castes. The Dhhkada Jainas are said to have come 
from the Dhhka-gada State in Central India. About the BudheU 
sub-caste it has been stated that the BudheU sub-caste originated 
from Yadu Vaifila. The progeny of Jarat-kum&ra lost the 
kingdom of KaliAga and came to Larhba-K&fichana Deu in the 
South where they adopted Vastrhjlvikh, that is, maintenance by 
trade, etc. Thence they migrated to Central India and Rajapu- 
tana and came to be known as Laihba-KaAchuka or Lamcebo. 
Budhelhs. who were a class or sub-gotra of LamechOs, elfectcd 
social reform and formed a separate group with some members 
of ocher goiras. 


SI. JAIMAg IS A80BTI0 8TAOE 
The Jalna community in the ancient past was composed of 
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foMr parts, namely, Sftdhus (i.e. mate ascetics), Sidhvts (i,e. female 
ascetics), ^iRvakas {i.e. male laity), and iiHvikU {i.e. female 
laity). Thus the ascetics and ordinary people formed two impor* 
(ant divisions of (he community and there has always been a close 
connection between these two divisions. The rules of ascetic life 
according to Jainism are very strict and gradually the number of 
people in the ascetic order of the community declined. The exact 
number of such people is not available and therefore to get a 
rough idea about it the question number 22 was asked. From the 
replies it appears that there are at present many ascetics, both 
male and female, in the Jaina community and that the number of 
ascetics among the ivetgrhbaras is far greater than that among 
the Digachbaras. In the ivetRihbara sect all the three subsecls, 
namely, MortipQjaka, Sthlmakavhsi and Terftpanthi, possess a good 
number of ascetics. Among the MOrtipnjska .^vethrhbara castes 
it has been reported that among the castes like Vish irlmhli, Dash 
irimlH, Vish Osavkla and Dash Poravhda the number of people in 
the ascetic order ranges from SOO to 2000 in each caste. The 
same is said about the Dash .irimhli and Vish Osav&la castes from 
(he SthhnakavAsS sub-sect. In the Tertpanthi sub-sect it is suted 
that there are nearly 600 male and female ascetics. On the coot* 
mry among the Digambara castes only tbe Chaturtha and Pafi- 
chama castes claim, even according to their estimate, to have (he 
number of ascetics up to one hundred. It has been mentioned 
that a few costes like Khapiielavila, Paravira, Hummada, Saita- 
vMa, Boghm, Vaiiya and Kshatriya have a( least 50 ascetics, while 
(be other castes like Jaisavhla, Narasihgapuri, Kalhanett, GoU- 
pdrva, Bannore, Dhhkada, Nevi, Bagberavfcla and BudheU hardly 
possess any ascetic at all. Further, il will be observed that among 
the ivetUmbar* ascetics the proportion of females seems to be 
greater than that of males. Thus it b reported that in the Sihi- 
nakavisi Dash irimkll caste there are 400 male ascetics and 1500 
female ascetics. It must be remembered that tbe ascetics do not 
belong to one caste alone. A member of any caste can become 
an ascetic and the ascetics of a particular sub-sect are respected 
equally by all castes of that sub-sect. 
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2S. RSUOIOU8 DlSABltlTIES 

The ifflpo&itioQ of religious diMbilitiet is one of the main 
characteristics of the Hindu caste system. By this restriction 
certain caste people are debarred from performing some religious 
rites, like worshipping the God from the innermost part of the 
temple or performing a ritual according to Vedic rites, etc. With 
a %'iew to find out the position about this in the Jaina community 
at present the question number 23 was asked and from the replies 
it will be noted that no religious disabilities have been imposed 
on the castes as such. It is true that a particular type of people 
from some castes only are uot given freedom to observe certain 
religious rites, but this does not mean that these castes, to which 
such people belong, are penalised as a whole. It appears that the 
religious disabilities of any kind are not found among the ivethai' 
bara castes at lU and among tbe £>igaihbara castes they are 
traceable in some few castes. Among tbe Digarhbara castes of 
Northern India like Khapdela^a, Paravhra, OolkpQrva, etc. the 
outcasted people known as Dash (or DassR) or Lohadasljana or 
Labarisena are prohibited from performing Fuji or worship in the 
temples and ipving meals to ascetics. Such people are allowed to 
be contented with only Dariana, that is, seeing the idol Among the 
Digambara castes in the Deccan like the Saiuvftla, Cbaturtha and 
Boghra only tbe remarried widows and thdr husbands are 
forbidden from giving meals to tbe ascetics. No other restrictions 
are put on stich people. Some time back a few ascetics were 
reluctant to take meals from the Saitavllas but at present this U 
not observed at all by any ascetic. 

93. WIDOW REMARRUOE 

The status of a caste in a society is broadly determined on 
the question whether tbe practice of widow remarriage is preva* 
lent in that caste or not. Among the Hindus the castes which 
allow and practise widow remarriage are put on the lower rungs 
of the ladder of their hierarchical organisation of castes. It has 
been already noted that even though the Jainas do not arrange 
their castes in the hierarchical order of respectability, yet many of 
them look down upon the castes which follow the practice of 
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widow remarriage. With a view to know wbeiber there are aay 
Jaina castes which allow aod practise widow remarriage the ques> 
tioo number 24 was asked and from the replies it will be observed 
that the custom is in vogue in a few castes from the main sects 
and sub*sects of Jaioas. Thus the Levh PItidtra aod Mesari Bhkva- 
s&ra castes of ^veUimbara Jainas, Bh&vas&ra Bkvaoaglma and 
Vith OsavUa (from Pui^ab) castes of Stbhakavhsi Jainas and the 
SaitavUa. Cbaturtba, Paftcbama, Boghra and Kshatriya castes of 
Digarhbara Jainas openly allow their members to practise widow 
remarriage. But the extent to which it Is actually availed of 
differs from caste to caste. Among the iveUriibaras, it is rcpor* 
ted that, the Levh PkUdlras practise it very freely while the Mesari 
Bbhvasftras observe it not so freely. The B&vanaghma Bbkva- 
sRras, irrespective of the fact whether they are Jainas or Hindus, 
not only regularly follow the costom of widow remaniage but 
also grant divorce. For the SlhkDakavhs! Visa Osavhlas from 
Punjab there is neither a ban on, nor a condonnation of, the ob* 
servance of widow remarriage. So far as the Digambaras are con* 
cerned it appears that the proportiort of widow remarriage is more 
among the Saitavilas than what it is among the Chaturtbas, 
Paftebamas, Boghras, and Kshatriyas. Though these Digambara 
castes tolerate widow remarriage, yet the persons who practise it 
are more or less looked down upon. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the iveihthbara and SthJtnakavhsl castes 
which allow widow remarriage are definitely not as populous as 
the Digarhbara castes of that category aod that such Digambara 
castes invariably pertain to the Deccan and South India. It is 
not known how among the Digambaras the majority of castes 
from the Deccan and South India came to adopt the policy of 

widow remarriage while even a single Digaihbara caste from the 

North did not allow it at all. 

Further, it may be observed that among the Jainas of all sects 
prejudice against the practice of widow remarriage U slowly on 
the decline. The tendency is more noticeable among the Svelkm- 
baras and SUihnakavisj's. In their praetkaUy all imporunt castes 
like Visa irimWi, Dash irirokll. Vis* Porav*<la. Vis* Osavila, and 
Das* Osavftla even though some instances of widow remarriage 
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have siDce recently occurred, still it is reported that no action is 
taken against the defaulters. On tbo contrary it is stated that 
such remarriages, especially among the Sthhnakav&sts. are not 
looked down upon and specific efforts are being made to arrange 
and popularise such marriages through the establishment of the 
Jaina Widow Remarriage Association. Similarly in the ParavRra 
caste of Digarhbara Jainas the persons who have married the 
widows and have been outcasted for the purpose have formed 
a separate sub-caste of their own known as Labarisena and it is 
stated that as the Labartsenas are gaining in strength and prestige, 
prejudice against them is diminishing day by day. 

U. POLYOYKY 

The question number 2S is eonceriscd with the practice of 
polygyny in the Jaina community. From the replies it will be 
seen (hat the custom of having more than one wife was approved 
by practically all castes and was practised in the past to a great 
extent by many people, especially chose who were rich. But at 
present even (hough polygyny is allowed, yet it is hardly practised. 
When it is practised, it is generally done so dor a spediic purpose. 
A man is allowed to have a second wife onl^ in certain defined 
conditions. Thus in (be Sth&naJca^ Dash Srimhli caste a second 
wife is allowed, if there is no male issue from the first wife, after 
ten years of marriage. In the iveUkmbara Vish Poravhda caste 
a second wife is allowed after twelve years of marriage provided 
that there is no issue at all from the first wife. Among the Jaina 
and Hindu members of BRvanagima Bhhvashras a person can 
have, with the consent of the caste, more than one wife provided 
be has no mate issue from his previous wives. With the general 
awakening in the community the custom of having many wives is 
fast disappearing and to many parts of the country it is strictly 
prohibited by state regulation. For example, in the Bombay 
Province the Preveniioo of Hindu Bigamous Marriage Act has 
been applied to the Jainas also. 

tS. KUMBBR or CRIMINALS 

It has already been remarked that the proper observance of 
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rules prescribed by Jaina Ethics tnoalds the personality and 
character of a person in such a way that usually he becomes free 
from criminal tendenctes.^ That is why we find ordinarily that a 
very small proportion of Jainas, as compared with the other 
communities, figures in criminal cases. With a view to ascertain 
whether this position is maintained by the Juinas uptil now the 
question number 26 was asked and from the replies it will be 
observed that the habitual criminals are not found among the 
Jainas at all. It is true that ordinary criminals are there in 
many Jaina castes. But it is stated that every caste, whether 
Jaina or Hindu, has got some ordinary criminals and that they are 
less among the Jainas than among the Hindus. No doubt it is 
reported that we corns across Jainas who are found guilty of 
grave criminal offences like forgery and murder but it is pointed 
out that such cases are very rare and the guilty persons are not 
habitual criminals. 

M. OASTUh AND SOCIAL REFORM 

The Jaina community has been divided into an unusually 
large number of castes and sub*castes and these divisions serve as 
separate groups for various social relations. Since these groups 
are strictly endogamous they hardly come into intimate contact 
with one another. Further, these groups belong to various sects 
and sub-sects of Jainism and hence even for religious purposes 
they do not come together. It is a fact that the caste Paikhdyaias 
try to maintain their castes as separate entities by several means. 
In these circumstances the burden of eradicating anti-social 
customs from the society mainly falls on the caste PancMy-aias 
and with a view to know whether this work is undertaken by the 
Paiichdyattu or not the question number 27 was asked. From the 
replies it will be noted that the number of caste Panchiyaias who 
have not done anything in the matter appears to be far more than 
that of caste Panchayatas who have tried something in this 
connection. Only the Vish Humma<Ja Meva^a, Narasihgapurt, 
Budhela, GolApOrva, Jaisavftla, Parai^ra and Agravila castes of 
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Digimbaras, and the Dash and Mesarl Bhhvaslra castes 

of ^vet&rhbaras have made some attempts in this regard and it it 
reported that the efforts of the big castes like Paravhra and 
AgravUa were not successful. This means that broadly the 
Pa^iyatas at small castes alone are active in this field. The 
names of castes of all sects which did not strive in this direction 
are as follows: 

Visi .Srtm&l!. Osavhla, Poravh4a> Nemh, Levft Phtidhra. 
Khapdelavhla, Dash Hummada. Kathanerh, Dhhkada, Nevi, 
Bannoro, Ba^ravftla, Saitavftia, Cbaturtha, Pafichama and 
Boghra. Among the antisocial practices the most glaring one was 
that of child marriage andit is mentioned that in this regard only 
two castes, namely, Visit Hummada Mevhdh and SthhoakavksI 
Dasft ^rimkl!, were successful. The other important anti>social ' 
custom of dowry still holds the ground in many castes and it is 
staled that it has recently entered into the Paravhra caste. Inci- 
denully it may be noted that the Vish and Dash irimhU, Dash 
Poravhda, Vish Nemh and MesarS Bhhvashra castes of .^vet&mbarai 
and the castes of Oigarhbara fatnas in South India do not possess 
the system of giving dowry to the bridegroom. It has been men* 
tioned that the work of social reform including the present one 
of removing the anti-social customs from the castes is being 
carried out with some success by the Jaina Associations of a 
provincial or all India nature like All India ^vethrhbara Jaina 
Conference, All India Sthhnakavhsi Jaina Conference, Mabhrh- 
shtnya Jaina Sabbh, Dakshina MahhrhshM Jaina Sabbh and 
Mysore Jaina Association. 

IT. 0A8TB8 AND TBUPL&3 

The ancient Jaina oommuoity, being religious and compara¬ 
tively wealthy, bad, during the last so many centuries, constructed 
a large number of temples throughout the whole of India and the 
process of constructing new temples is being followed even to this 
day. The rcligious-mioded, rich and philanthropic Jainas usually 
direct their donations to the construction and maintenance of 
temples or Vpidrayas. Naturally property of some kind is 
attached to these temples and ordinarily it is more than what is 
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required for its maiotenasce. Mott of the tempks are owned by 
various castes and sub-castes and are managed by their Pmchltya- 
tas. No doubt there arc some temples which are owned and 
managed iodividuaUy by wealthy persons. At ccitain places 
temples are not owned by castes but are a common property of 
the local Jaina residenu irrespective of (heir castes and such 
temples are managed through the Trustees appointed locally. 
But the number of such temples is very small. For various social 
purposes money is required and property is found attached to the 
temples. That is why to ascertain the number of temples owned 
by various caste i’oncA4>>n/ar and to know whether the property 
attached to them is utilised for social purposes, the question 
number 28 was asked. From the replies it may be observed that 
though the approximate number of temples cannot be gathered 
still it can be said that the castes possess an unusually large 
number of temples as compared with their population. The 
Katbancrft caste, the approximate population of which is esti¬ 
mated as only 300, possesses twelve temples. Further, the pro¬ 
perty attached to these temples varies widely from caste to caste. 
So far as the Digarhbaras are concerned it can be said in general 
that the temples belonging to many castes like Palllvkla, Nara- 
slAgapurh, Dtdtkada, Ken, Bannore, Ka^anerk, SaitavAla, 
Cbaturtha, Pafichama, Bogkra, Vai^, Kshairiya have practically 
no property as compared with the property attached to the temples 
owned by <caste$ like Hummada, Parav&ra, Khapdelav&la and 
Agravkla. The same might be the situation in the Svetkmbara 
castes. Whether the property attached to a temple is meagre or 
big, it is a fact that it cannot be used for social purposes. The 
temple property is known as Devadravya and it is meant only for 
the upkeep, betterment and establishment of temples. Hence the 
property attached to any Jaina temple is at present not utilised 
for social purposes. 


tS. THS raXILY DBITY 

The questions from numbers 29 to 33 are concerned with the 
family. Question number 29 relates to the names of family 
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deities. Theoretically the Jainas, unlike Hindus, do not possess 
the system of having a presiding deity for each family and 
worshipping it with the ulterior motive of avoiding evil in- 
flueoces and securing constant favours. This is so because 
the Jaioas do not believe in the principle that the outside 
divine agency can help an individual in achieving bis salvation, 
which is his ultimate aim in life. It has already been noted that 
the important theory of Karma in Jaina philosophy completely 
denies the existence of divine dispensation and lays full stress on 
individual action.' Even though the acceptance of a family deity is 
an irreligious practice according to Jainism still many Jainas have 
adopted it possibly through Hindus with whom they are associated 
for the last so many centuries. Not only the system of family 
deity has entered among the Jainas but also the Hindu gods and 
goddesses are considered by them as their family deities. At the 
same time it must be remembered that the orthodox Jaioas never 
worship Hindu gods and goddesses as it is against the spirit of 
Jainism. Hence with a view to asoertain the present state of 
affairs in this regsrd the question number 29 was asked and from 
the replies it wUI be seen that nearly 25% of the persons who have 
sent their replies specifically declare that they have no system of 
family deity at all and such persons belong to ail the main sects 
of Jainism. Among chose who observe the system of family deity 
it may be noted that they have adopted both the Jaina and Hindu 
gods as their family deities. It can be stated that the practice of 
family ddty appears to be more widespread among the i'vetkm* 
bares and Sthftnakavhsts than among the Digambaras and that in 
their family deities the proportion of Hindu gods and goddesses 
appears to be preponderantly more among the ^vet&ihbaras and 
Sihftnaknvlsts tlxan among the Digambaras. The Jaina deities, 
which are commonly adopted as family deities by Jainas of all sects, 
are Adinktha, Cbandranktha, Vimalanhtha,: ilntin&tha, Phrsvanlt- 
iha, and Mahhvira; and the Jaina deities like Bltbubali, Padmkvall 
and Ksbetrep&la, seem to be prevalent only among the Digarh- 
baras. The Hindu gods and goddesses who are regarded as family 
deities by the Jainas of different sects are as follows- 
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Digambara Jainas: Bhairnw. Khao^obA. Brahioadeva and 

Kftlikk Dca^. 

Svtiambora Jainas: Mah&laksbmI. Chakrdvan. BotamklA, 

Ambikkmltk. Bberai Devi, Goirijk, 
Cbamlikft and NA^ml. 

Sl/ibnakavdsi Jainas: Borya, Ramapa Devi, Boumktk, Diddbi- 

mbtii, Bhaiivalamktk, Kklikb Devi, Otiyb* 
mbtii and Bbavbnim&lk. 

This shows that only a few deities like Kftlikk Dev), Botamkib 
and Ambik&m&tl are common in more than one sect while the 
many remaining deities appear to be peculiar to one sect or 
the other. 


n. MIGRATION OP PAMILIBS 

The Jainas beingraaialyacommerclal community are scattered 
over the whole of India and as a consequence the Jaina ramilies of 
difTerent castes are situated at one place. With a view to understand 
the nature of migration of the Jaina families the question number 
30 was asked and from the replies it will be seen that many Jaina 
families had migrated over long distances. It has already been 
noted that certain Jaina castes have been concentrated in particular 
localities only and therefore members of these castes found else* 
where must have migrated from their original places. Thus in 
Mabar&shtra only SaitavAla Jaina families seem to be the original 
residents and the remaining Jaina families seem to have settled in 
Mahirftshtra have migrated from other places or provinces. The 
roU». Poravh^s and Hummaflas have come from Gujaratha. the 
Osavblas from Marwar, the AgravAlas and Khapdclavilas from 
the United Provinces, the Paravlras and Bagheravlilas from the 
Central Provinces, the Chaturthas. PaAcbamas and Bogkras from 
KarnUaka and the UpAdhybyas from Mysore and South India. 
Further, in this migration the OsavAla, ^rimAIa and PoravAda Jaina 
families have taken a prc*eminently leading part and they are 
found in all important commercial centres throughout India and 
even in foreign countries. The significant feature about their 
migration Is that even though they settle for generations in 
different parts of India, they still maintain their connections with 
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Ibeir Dative places. Generally they possess some property at 
their native places and mostly keep mariul relations with the 
caslemen of their native places. Many a time it is customary for 
them to celebrate their marriages at their native places even 
though they might be residing in dinereoi parts of India. Thus 
it is r^orted by the Cutchi ViA Osavalas in Bombay City that as 
their occupation of agriculture could not support large families, 
they had to migrate to Bombay City. But even now they have 
thffir relatives and property in Cutch to which they pay visits very 
often. The native place of many of the SthhnakavhsI Osavkla 
families residing in Poona City is reported as Jodbapur and it 
seems that they have not entirely severed their connections with 
Jodhapur. 

so. DlfinNQUISHSD PERSONALITIES IN PAMIUB8 
The Jaina community is one of the ancient communities in 
India having a ^orious past. Jaioas, in their capacity as rulers 
and adminbtrators of various states in different parts of India, 
proved their mettle and consequently enjoyed an inQuential 
position. In this work a large number of Jaina families must have 
contributed their quota in one form or another; but (he infor* 
matioQ of (heir contributions is not available. With a view to 
know (be account of some distingusbed personalities, if any, 
from each family, the question number 31 was asked and from the 
replies it will be observed (bat a large majority of them do not 
state any information at all. It is most probably due to the fact 
that (he persons do not know much of their family history. It has 
been specifically stated by few persons that they have not main¬ 
tained family records and this might be the. case with the rest. 
Naturally in the absence of family records it is not possible to 
get an idea of the role played by prominent Jainas in various 
spheres of activities. Nevertheless, from whatever little infor¬ 
mation is available it will be seen that there were and are at 
present persons of eminence in some Jaina families. They are 
mainly industrial and business msgnates, Ministers or Diwans 
and High Court Judges of Stales and Provinces, Presidents of 
Local Self-Government Bodies like Corporations, Municipalities, 
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District Local Boards, etc. Tliere are instances of Jaina persoos 
who have showed proficiency on the battle fields. It has been 
reported that Mr. Dayhla Sithha, the Prime Minister and 
Commander of Rftja>Siihbaj], the Mah&rhfih of Mevida, fought 
against the forces of Emperor Aurangazeb. Similariy, it 
has been mentioned that Mr. Kumhra Hegade of South Kanara 
District fought against Tippu Sultan. Again, from the replies it 
appears that certain families have continuously produced distin* 
guisbed personalities. The most promiitent among these are the 
Setb family of Ahmedabad and Dosbi and Gandhi families of 
Sbolapur. The Seth family is the Nagaraseth family of 
Ahmedabad at present. It has been reported that Seth Shanii* 
dis, one of their anceston, was the Jeweller to ibe Mughal Empe> 
ror Akbar and received from the Emperor grants of several Jaina 
Tirthas or Places of Pilgrimage like Sammeda ^ikhara, Paiitapk, 
etc. Due to this act his name is well'known among the ^veikih* 
bara Jainas. Another person from that family, Seth Khusbala' 
chand, saved the city of Ahmedabad from the Marbtbh raids and 
in recognition of his services the Ahmedabad public gave him the 
right to collect Octroi duties on all artieica coming to the 
Ahmedabad City from outside. The title of Nagaraseth was 
conferred upon him which is enjoyed at present by the head of 
the family. The said right of collecting Octroi duties was traos* 
ferred to the Ahmedabad Municipality about hundred years ago 
in consideration of a capital sum of R$. 2500/- per annum which 
is still paid by the Municipality and the said sum is still divided 
among the various members of the Nagaraseth’s family. Another 
person, Rao Bahadur Seth Premabhai Himabhai established the 
well-known institution of Seth Anandji Kallionji for managing 
the affairs of several Jaina Tirthas. The institution is still existing 
and commands great respect among MOrtipOjaka ^vethrribara 
Jainas. Seth Kasturbbai Lalabbai is the present president of Setb 
Anandji Kallianji. He is one of the biggest business magnates of 
Ahmedabad and is wdlknown all over India. Similariy, the 
Doshi family of Sholapur had given eminent persoos like Hiracband 
Nemacband Doshi and Ravaji Sakbarama Doshi. who were most 
respected for their social and philanthropic aclivites. The eldest 
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member of the family at present is Mr. Walchaod Hirachand 
Dnsbi who is one of the front rank iodustrialists of India and is 
well known all over India. Like Seth family, Candhi family is 
the Nagaroseth family of Sholapur City. Their firm known as 
Haribhai Devakarana was for a long (ime the leading business 
firm in Mab&rbshpa from the days of Pesbwas and tbeir present 
head of the family, Mr. Jivaraj Walchaad Gandhi, is traditionally 
known as Nagarseth of Sholapur.* 

SI. VAUILY OROAKISATION 

The joint family system was the prevalent form of family 
organisation in ancient and medieval India. But since the last 
few decades the Joint family system is disintegrating and giving 
place to the separate family system. With a view to know whe¬ 
ther this change has taken place in the Jaina community or not 
the question number 32 was asked. Out of 154 persons who 
have replied to the questionnaire, 81 are having separate family 
system and 73 are following joint family system. The number of 
penons per joint family varies from 3 to 69 and it seems, from 
available figures, that the average number of persons per joint 
family is more in South India than in other parts. The joint 
family is necessarily joint in property hut not in residence. Out 
of the 73 joint families, there are only 32 whose members slay 
together. In such families, it is reported that there are, in some 
cases, as many as 25, 34, 40, 60 and 69 members living under one 
roof. There are also joint families the members of which do not 
reside at one place but ara spread usually at two or four places. 
In general it can be stated that the members of joint families from 
Gujarhtha are spread at difierent distant places. Thus the mem¬ 
bers of a joint family from Gujarhtha are found at places like 
Bombay, Karachi, Kanpur and Rajkot; Paian and Rangoon; 
Okba, Dboraji, Jamnagar and Mithapur; Dhangdhra. Jafarabad 
and Poona; and Bombay, Baroda and Kolhapur. In other pro¬ 
vinces the members of a joint family are ordinarily found at near 
places like Jaipur and Agra; Yavaiamal and Amraoli; Satara and 
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Sanglj; SboUpursod Bombay; Oadag andBalgaum; and Dhar- 
war and Bailhongal. Thia » due lo the fact that the Jatnas from 
Gujar&tha are adventuroua to far at coiamcrcial aaivitiet are 
concerned and hence the members of one joint family reside at 
difTereni places for commercial purposes. On the contrary it will 
be seen from the replies that the members of not even a single 
joint family from South India live at two places. Further, the 
Jatna joint family is not invariably joint in worship. When the 
parties to the marital union belong lo the same sect or sulKseot, 
the family is necessarily joint in worship and the number of such 
families is greater. But there are cases where the religious affliia' 
tioni of parties to the marital union are dilTereiit. Especially 
among OsavMas, i'rlaihljs and Poravidas we come across a ^vetirh- 
bara StUioakavgsS wife and a Vatshpaviie or iaivite or a ivctarh> 
bara Terftpanil^ or a ^vetRihbara MOrtipOjaka husband. In such 
cases it is reported that any one may follow the faith which appeals 
to him or her most, or which is desired by the husband. In these 
circumstances the family cannot remain joint in worship. But we 
have already noted that there is a growing tendency nowadays 
to observe religious endogamy and hence the feature of joininess 
in worship will in future appear in alt joint families. 

IS. INTEB-MARRUaBa 

The rules of endogamy are very strict in Jaina community 
and they must be pressing very hard on the Jainas because the 
Jainas are scattered all over India and are divided and sub-divided 
into sects, sub-sects, castes and sub-castes. These rules perpetuate 
and increase (he differences between the divisions and create seg¬ 
ments in the society. One of the main ways of bringing the 
various segments close together is the practice of inter-marriage 
between them. With a view to know whether (his practice is 
observed by some Jaina families at least—as the castes do not 
allow it—the question number 33 was asked. From the replies it 
will be noted that there are only 40 families whose members have 
contracted such marriages. The geographical distributioa of 
these families is as follows—12 from Gujarktha, 7 from Bombay 
Gty, 5 from North India, 9 from Central India, 4 from Mahk* 
rkshtra and KarnhUka, and 3 from South India. This shows that 
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though tbe tendency of inter-marriage is nottoeable in all parts of 
India, yet it is more evident in the parts of India other than 
Mab&rhshtra, KamiUka and South India. Regarding these 
inter*marriages it may be noted that inter-caste and inter-sutxaste 
marriages come first, then the inter-provincial marriages and 
lastly the inter-sect and inter-religious marriages. Further, if we 
corelaie the families wherein such marriages have taken f^aco 
with their msin sjkCs, it will be seen that both the main secu, the 
Digambara and iveUrhbara, claim an equal number, that is 20, 
of the famUies on their side. It means that the tendency of inter¬ 
marriages is observed, though in a small measure, in both tbe 
sects and in varying degrees in all different parts of India. 

SB. JAIXA rSSTIVALS 

The questions from number 34 onwards are concerned with 
miscellaneous customs and manners and personal views on certain 
matters. It has already been noted that the Jainas possess a large 
number of festivals of their own which are observed mainly as 
religious ceremonies. ^ Along with the observance of their own 
festivals, many Jainas celebrate some of the Hindu festivals also. 
With a vkw to know the present position in this regard the 
question number 34 was asked and from the replies it will be 
noted that tbe Jainas observe most of the Jaina festivals and 
participate in some of the main Hindu festivals. There are, 
however, nearly 25% of the Jaina persons who specifically stated 
that they do not observe any Hindu festival at all. Tbe names of 
Jaina festivals mentioned in tbe replies are as follows :-Paryttshana, 
irutapaAcbami, Divill or DipkvaH, Akshayya T(tiyi, Mahftnra- 
Jayanti seem to be more popular with the Jainas. Tbe following 
Hindu festivals are mentioned in the repliesHoti, DipAvali or 
Divill, Pgflavh or Varsbapratipadli, Dasarn, Gane^-Cbaturthj, 
Raksba-bandbans. Makara SaAkrftnta. iitalksaptaml, DurgA- 
shtami, Poagala, Kathikai, Yugfidi, Gauri and Navarktri. Of 
these Hindu festivals only Dasark, DipAvali and Holl are seen to be 
common with Jainas in different parts of India, whereas there are 
many Hindu festivals which appear to be celebrated by Jainas of 
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some particular parts of tbe country only. Thus the Jainas in 
Giuaritha alone are said to foDow Hindu festivals lOce Sltall- 
saptaml. DurgbshUmi, and the Jainas of South India celebrate 
Hindu festivab tike Pohgala, Kathikai.Yugftdi, Oaun and Nava* 
Tttri. This shows that Jainas have adopted customs which are most 
prevalent in particular parts of the country in which they reside. 
If we compare the names of Jaina and Hindu festivals given above, 
it will be seen that the two festivals, namely Diphval! and Raluhl- 
bandhana, are common to both Jainas and Hindus. But it must be 
remembered that both the Dipftvali and Rakshhbandhaoa are cele¬ 
brated for difTerent reasons by the Jainas and Hindus. Regarding 
the observance of Hindu festivals it has been specifically mentioned 
by many persons in their replies that it is customary for them 
to take pert in some of the Hindu festivals only because they have 
to live in the midst of Hindus and moreover wherever they parti* 
cipate in any Hindu festival they do so without any religious 
motive whatsoever. Thus, it is reported that in North India 
among Hindu festivals local Jainas observe Holi to some extent. 
The Jainas do not goto worship it; but participate in group* 
meeting in which all embrace each other and offer Phnasuphri. 
The same is the case with other parts of India. No Hindu festi* 
val is observed with a religious rite. In fact the Jainas take part 
in a few Hindu festivals only and that too because of convention 
and long contact. It b stated by some Jaina persons that they do 
not observe a Hindu festival as such but on that day they eat 
some sweet things due to custom. Further, the practice of obser* 
ving some Hindu festivals is confined to a few particular Jaina 
families only. Thus it is made dear in the relies by those wbo 
observe Hindu festivals of /^Italhsaptami and Durg&shtami that 
they do so because that custom is prevalent in their family only. 
It can therefore be said in general that some Jainas take part in a 
few Hindu festivals as social functions and not as Hindu festivaU 
as sudi in their religious sense. 

34. JAINA RITES 

Jainism lays utmost stress on personal conduct. Every true 
Jaina is expected to strive to achieve the ultimate goal of life by 
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obterving the etbksi code prescribed for him. That code con¬ 
tains the rites which a Jaina should perform every day.^ These 
rites are devised in such a manner that they try to toaiotain the 
interest of housebolden in religious practices. With a view to 
know whether the Jainas observe any rites or not the question 
number 33 was asked and from the replies it will be noted that 
with the exception of 23 persons the rest perform some rites at 
least. There are a few persons who are said to observe the six 
daily duties of a layman, namely, Otvo-^jh (J. e. worship of the 
God), Gwupi^ti (i.e. worship of the preceptor), Stixdhyiya (i e. 
study of scripiurea). Samyoma ( i. e. practice of self-control X 
Tapa (i.e. practice of austerities} and t>^a (i.e. giving of 
gifts). There are some who maintain that they observe AAtth 
m&laguna, i.e, eight fundamental virtues of a houseliotder. These 
virtues are the oteervanoes of the five onuvratas, namely, Ahlnuii 
(i. e. to avoid injury}, Saiya {i.e. truthfulness), Asteya (i. e. to 
be free from theft X Brahmaeharya (i. e. chastity) and Aparl^ 
trdta (i.e. to be free from worldly attachment), and refraining 
from the use of wine, flesh and honey. The other rites which 
are mentioned in the replies are Doriana (i.e. seeing and saluting 
the God in a temple or in one's house), Sdmiylka (i.e. medita¬ 
tion ), Pratikramana (i.e. repentance of all transgressions), 
Pratydkky^a (i.e. taking of a vow from a teacher regarding the 
imposition of some kind of restriction for a day), PririhanA 
(i.e. prayer), RasapatUyiga (i.e. abstioeoce from eating a parti¬ 
cular kind of food on certain speciitc days, especially, on the 5th, 
8thand 14th days of the bright and dark halves of a month)', 
Jalagdlana (i.e. using Altered water), Rdtribhojenotydga (i.e. 
abstinence from uting a^er sunset), Japa {i.e. counting the 
beads after the chanting of the Namokira Mantra ) and SantOtyi- 
vandani {i.e. offering ceremonial prayers twice a day ). It is 
interesting to note that the last rite, namely, Santlfiyivandanii is 

I. Vld»paa*»ll«nt«. 
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mentioned only by the Jainu from South India. Apart from the 
observance of Ashiomulagunas, which in fact includes Jalagalana 
and Ritribhcjanalydga, the most common rites seem to be Dtra- 
darkana, DevapUjo, Sdmayika and Svddhyiya. 

M. JAIKA SAH8KARA8 

The Jaina Achhryas or law ^vers have prescribed a number 
of ceremonies through which a layman should pass during his 
lifetime so that he can lead bis life according to religious injunc¬ 
tions. These ceremonies which are supposed to have been appro¬ 
ved by the religion are known as Sathskdras or SacnimeoCs. 
Every Jaina is required to go through them at proper age and 
time. While describing the Jaina Samtkaras it has already been 
noted that the Digambaras and the ^vethmbaras have their own 
Sanukircu.^ With a view to ascertain bow many of these 
Samfkdras are performed by (he Jainas at present, the question 
number 36 was asked. From the replies it will be seen that many 
Jainas have not answered this question and sonvo state that (hey 
do not perform any Samskara at all. This shows that many Jainas 
are ignorant about the Saihskdras because even though they 
perform marriage and other ceremonies which come under the 
category of Samskaras, they do not seem to know that these 
ceremonies in fact are the Samskiras prescribed by their religion. 
Among those who have answered (he question, very few persons 
only state the specific names of Samskoras which they perform, 
while all others mention that they perform all Jaina Samkina — 
Digariibara or ivetiuhbara Samtkaras, as the case may be— or 
only those wbkh are current in the locality. Out of the sixteen 
Digambara and sixteen 5vethrhban Samskirat the names of 
Samtkaras, which are sUted to be usually observed by both the 
sections in dilTercnt parts of the county, are as follows— Nama- 
karana, Vpanayana, Vlraha and Antya or Marana. 

The Vivhhtt Samtkdra or marriage ceremony is one of the 
most important Samskkras performed by the Jainas. Taking into 
account the significance aitacbed to this Samskara, the Jaina 
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Ach)try«s or Uw givers have prescribed a deiaiJed ceremony for 
(be purpose,' With a view to know whether Jainas perform the 
marriage ceremony according (o Jaina ritual— Digambara or 
,^vetftiDbara, as the case may be— or not, the question number 37 
was asked. Out of the 154 persons, who have answered the 
questionnaire, 149 are married, 3 are unmarried and two have 
not given any information. Of the 149 married persons, 73 are 
married according to the Hindu ritual while 76 are married in 
accordance with (he Jaina ritual. It means that nearly 503^ of the 
Jaina married persons have gone through (be Hindu ritual at the 
time of their marriage ceremonies. It is not only (hat the Hindu 
marriage ritual is not foreign to Jainas b'ut no discrimination is 
made between the Jaina and Hindu ritual Thus it has been stated 
by one person (hat while bis first marriage was performed accor* 
ding to the Jaina ritual, the second was performed in accordance 
with the Hindu ritual. But it must be remembered (hat the persons 
who have sent their replies are mostly aged persons and their 
marriages, it seems, were performed more than fifteen years ago. 
Therefore their replies reflect the conditions existing at that time. 
But recently theconditlons have changed aod it has been specifically 
mentioned (bat now (be Jaina ritual is much more generally obier> 
vcd (ban the Hindu ritual. The main reason for abandoning the 
Hindu ritual and accepting, in its plaee, the Jaina ritual can be 
amribed to the fact that during recent years there has been a 
general awakening in the Jaina community as a result of which 
there it a marked tendency to observe Jaina ritual wherever it is 
available. That is why we find some persons clearly stating that 
when they were married nearly thirty years ago there was nothing 
like Jaina ritual in (be sense that the people vrere ignorant about 
the existence and practice of Jdina ritual at the time of their 
marriages. 

Further, if we take into account the main sect of these 
married persons, it will be noted that the custom of performing 
marriage ceremony according to the Hindu ritual appears to be 
preponderantly more prevalent among the ^veUmbaras than 
among the Digarhbaras. Thus' out of the 73 persooe who are 
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married according to the Hindu ritual, as many as 62 belong to 
the SveUthbam sect and only 11 to the Digathbara sect. Similarly, 
the number of Digathbaras and 5veUihbaras among the 76 
persons, who are married in accordance with the Jaina ritual, is 
69 and 7 respectively. In other words, out of the 80 Dipihbaru, 
II are married according to the Hindu ritual and 69 according 
to the Jaina ritual; and out of the 69 Svetiritbaras, 62 are 
married in accordance with the Hindu ritual while 7 are married 
in accordance with the Jaina ritual. This marked tendency of 
^vethmbara Jainas to observe the Hindu ritual at the time 
of marriage ceremony and of Digachbaras to observe the Jaina 
ritual for the same purpose is, it is interesting to note, found 
in different parts of India. From the replies it will be seen that 
among the .^vetkmbaras restding in South India, MahArhshtra, 
Karn&teica and Northern India, all are reported to have married 
according to the Hindu ritual and antong the 16 and 27 Svetiiih* 
baras residing in the Bombay City and Gujarhtba respeaively, as 
many as 13 from Bombay City and 25 from Oujaritha are married 
according to the Hindu ritual. Similarly, among the Digathbaras, 
all 13 from South India, 23 out of 25 from MahArkahtra and 
KarnAUka, 16 out of 17 from Central India, 9 out of 10 from 
Northern India, 3 out of 5 from Bombay City, and 5 out of 10 
from GujarAtha are married according to the Jaina ritual. This 
obvious adherence of ^veilihbaras to the Hindu ritual and of the 
Digathbaras to the Jaina ritual all over India seems probably due 
to the fact that the proportion of keeping marital relatioos with 
the Hindus appears to be undoubtedly more among ivetAihbaras 
than what it is among Digathbaras because, as it has been already 
noted, many important SvetAmbara castes, as compared with (he 
Digathbara cMtes, have their counterparts among the Hindus and 
marital relations were maintained formerly among the Jaina 
i^veUfhbara and Hindu members of a caste.^ 

M. JAINA LANOVAOE 

The minority communities in India like Muslim, Sikh, Parsec, 
Jew and others either individually have a separate language of 
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tbeir own or a majority of members of each community can apeak 
A common language. With a view to-know whether the Jaina 
community, an ancient minority community in India, baa got a 
language of iu own which is used by a majority of its members 
even now, the question number 38 was asked and from the replies 
it will be seen that the Jaina community cannot claim any lan¬ 
guage as its own. The medium of expression of Jainas it the 
language of the locality where they reside and as the Jainas are 
spread all over India for the last to many centuries, they are found 
speaking the language of the province concerned. Thus the 
language of the Jainas in North India is Hindi, in Cujarlttba it is 
Oujar&thl, in MahJuisbtra it is Mart^, in Karohuka it is 
Kannada, and in South India it is either Tulu, Telugu or Thmila. 
Further, the Jainas being mainly a commercial community know 
the languages of adjacent provinces in addition to the language 
of the province in which they reside. Thus the Jainas from Ouja- 
rttba know Gujarltbi and Hindi or Marhthl, from North India 
Hindi and Urdil, from Central Provinces Hindi and Oujarhttu or 
Marithl, from Karnltaka Kannada and MarhUiI or Timija, and 
from MahhrhshM Marhthj and Cujarlthi or Kannada. From 
thb it appears that the Jainas residing in North India, Oujar&iba 
and Central Provinces know Hindi and a majority of Jainas 
is concentrated in these parts. It will be noted from the 
replies that many Jainas from Mahhrftshtra, Kam&iaka and 
South India have suted that they know Hindi also. This 
means that, if constant efforts are made, Hindi can become a 
common language of the Jaina community. Moreover, most of 
the persons who have sent their replies are educated on modern 
lines and hence th^ knoty English also. Some of these persons 
are research scholars and naturally they, according to tbeir own 
statements, can read, write and speak in six or seven languages 
Out of the languages mentioned below;—English, Hindi, Oujaiithi, 
Marathi, Kannada, BahgU], Pufijabt, UrdO, Tulu, Tamila, Sanskrit, 
Ardbaroagadhi, Pall, Persian, French and German, 

S7. BAORBD THREAD 

It has already been noted that the custom of wearing a sacred 
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thread is not prevatcnt among all Jainas in differempam'of India 
and that wherever it h prevalent, there u a great diversity in the 
practice of wearing iO With a view to aiccrUin the present 
position in the matter the question number 39 was asked. From 
the replies it will be observed that the custom appears to be 
prevalent only among the Digambara Jainas. Not even a single 
ivctithbara Jaina is said to be observing this custom. Further, 
the custom is no doubt peculiar to Digambara Jainas but even 
among the Digarhbara Jainas it is widely observed in certain parts 
of the country only— especially in Mab&rhthtra, KarnUaka and 
South India. All the important native Digambara Jaina castes of 
these parts, namely, Saiuvila, Chatortba, PaAchama, Bogira, 
Uphdhylya, Vaisya and Kshatriya, invariably observe this custom 
and even many members of the Hummada caste wIm have settled 
in these parts are also found observing the custom. The fact that 
the custom of wearing sacred thread among the Digambara Jainas 
is most prevalent in South India, KarniUka and Mahkrishtra than 
in other paru of India will be evident from the number of bigarn- 
bara Jainas observing the custom out of the total number of 
Digarhbara Jainis who have sent their repUes. Thus 12 persons 
out of 12 Digambara Jainas, who have forwarded their relies, 
from South India, 21 out of 27 from MahArltbtra and KarnkUka, 
9 out of 18 from Central India, 5 out of II from North India, and 
2 out of 11 from Gujarktha are reported to be observing the 
custom. In Central, Northern and Western India the custom of 
wearing sacred thread does not teem to be confined to members of 
a particular Digambara Jaina caste. The members of castes like 
Paravkra, Palllvkla, Agravkia, Kbapdelavkia. Hummada, Bannore, 
Dhkkada and Bagheravkla are reported to be following the 
custom. But the custom does not appear to be widespread in 
these casta as it is in the casta of South India, Karnktaka and 
Mahkrkshtra, mentioned above. As regards the significance of 
this custom there is no uniform opinion about it. The majority 
of Digarhbara Jainas considers that there is a definite religious 
motive in wearing a sacred thread. They regard the sacred thread 
as a symbol of Rainairaye, that it. the three jewels of Jainism, 
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namely/Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, and 
as a mark of irdnaito, that it, a Jaina layman. It means that one 
who wears it has to'understand that one has to follow the right 
path of salvation by observing the six daily duties of a Jaina 
layman. It is alto regarded as ‘27 Taifrantpa', that is, an 
embodiment of 27 Talivas which are made of 7 Taiivas, 6 
Dravyaj, 9 Padirthas and 5 Asilkayas. Some consider it at 
l>TlJiilchinho, that is, an indkation of the twice-bom. On the 
contrary, there are some Digaihbara Jainas who consider that the 
wearing of sacred thread has no connection with the Jaina religion 
at all and a few go to the extent of declaring to the effect that 
they do not wear sacred thread because the custom is a part of 
Hindu culture. 


sa. JAINA PRIBSTS 

The question number 40 is concemed with the custom of 
using by the Jainss the services of a Brahmin priest at the time 
of performance of ceremonies like birth, initiation, marriage, etc. 
in their homes and at the time of doing daily ‘ Pf^i' or worship 
and * Abhishtka ' or anointing the idol of Ood in their temples. 
From*the replies it will be observed that the custom of employing 
non-Jainas for the above purposes appears to be pre-ponderantly 
more prevalent among the .Svet&mbaras than among the Digarh- 
baras. So far as the performance of ceremonies is concerned the 
^vcthiribara, including the Sthhoakavlsl, Jainas all over India 
invariably nse the services of a Brahmin priest and in many cases 
the Brahmin priest is a hereditary family priest. However, the 
^vetaihbira Jainas do not seem to approve this custom as many 
of them have stated that they are compelled to employ Brahmin 
priests because the Jaina priests are not available. It has been 
mentioned by some that recently a start has been made to employ 
Jainas for this purpose. In this regard the Digaihbara Jainas 
ftoffl South India, KamhUka, MahArtshtra and Central India 
c!early«stated that they employ Jaina priests only, while those 
from North India and Gujarktha state that they generally employ 
Jaina priests and if they are not available, then alone Brahmin 
priests are called for the purpose. As regards the custom of em> 
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ploying Brahmins or other Hindus in the Jaina templet Tor per¬ 
forming duties like Fuji and Abklsheka. it can be suted that the 
custom is found only among the ivethmbara Jainu all over India. 
In no part of India non-Jaioat are employed for this purpose in 
the Digambara Jaina temples. It has been specifically mentioned 
by the Digathbara Jainas from North India that if Jaina priest 
is not available, the Brahmin is employed for marriage purpose 
only and in temples only Jainas look after Paji and Abhisheka. 
The Stbhnakav&sl Jainas have no temples and therefore the 
question of performiog Pi^a or Abhitheka does not arise at all. 
It is reported by ivetimbara Jainas from different parts of India 
that they do employ Hindu persons in their temples for doing 
duties like Puja and Abhuheka. 

•0. JAINA TASTS 

Jainism lays great stress on the practice of ansierititt and the 
common method of practising austerities is the observance of fast 
The important feature of the rules of conduct prescribed by Jaina 
Ethics consists in the fact that one is expected to observe (hem 
after taking into account one’s osm status and capacity.* That is 
why it is likely that there might be a great diversity in the obKrv- 
ance of fast. With a view to know whether fasts are observed by 
Jainas and if so, how many, the question number 41 was asked 
and from the replies it will be seen that there are various grada¬ 
tions of persons observing the fast Out of 154 penons who have 
sent their replies as entuy as 65 persons clearly state that they 
’ do not observe any fast at all. Among the 82 persons who are 
observing fast, 54 persons observe one fast in a year, 10 persons 
two to six fasts in ParyHsJiaM, 6 persons two or four fasts per 
month in Chaiurm^a or the four months of rainy season, and 12 
persons two or four fasts per month throughout the year. This 
means that nearly 2/3 of the persons observing fast do so only 
once in a year and that day is the last day of Paryiakaita, known 
as Samvaisari ( which falls on the fifth day* of the bright half of 
the month of Bhbdrapada) among the ivethfhbaras and Ananta- 
ckoturdaS (which falls on the 14th day of (be bright half of the 
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month of Bhadrapada ) among the Digambaras. Either Samvatsari 
or Ananta-diaturdaM Is so commonly observed because it is 
considered as the most sacred day of the year. The whole 
Paryuthom festival is given more importAoce than other festivals 
and hence some perform two or more fasts during this festival. 
Usually the first day and the last day of the Paryushana are 
observed as fasts. The four months of rainy season, known as 
Chiturmiua, are selected for the special observance of religious 
practices and that is why it is advised (bat those who cannot 
perform religious practices for the whole year should at l ea st 
perform them during ChUtwmasa. Hence we find that some 
persons observe fast only in the months of rainy season. The 
regular fasts per month are observed on tm> days ( L e. tbe two 
fourteenth days of tbe bright and dark halves of a month ) or on 
four days (i. e. tbe two eighth and (he two fourteenth days of the 
bright and dark halves of a month). The fast, according to Jaina 
rules of conduct, b a full fast which means that even a drop of 
water is not to be taken in the mouth during that day. As this is 
very difficult to practise, some of tbe persons, who perform regular 
fasts per month, observe EkUana (or half-fast), that is, they take 
food and water only once during the day. Of course tbe full fast 
is more valued than the half fait and therefore when fast is per¬ 
formed, generally full fast is observed. * 

iO. DEATH CSREUONIK8 

The birth, marriage and death are tbe three important events, 
in one's life and hence elaborate ceremonies are generally prescri¬ 
bed by various religioni for the guidance of their followers. Tbe 
Jainas have no doubt included Antyakarma or Death Ceremony 
in their Saiktkirtu or Sacraments but, as it has been already 
noted,* there is a great diversity in their performance of death 
ceremony. With a view to ascertain the present position regar- 

1, It it nportod tbsS in GojarSib* th* fut obaorr^d ia ci two typat^ vis. 

OAaaiMro CTpaatfM and IHaiAdro Pyaadaa. la tlw forfloav avea 

takiag o>r watar is not sUowad, wbUa ia tha UUar it ia pwiaittad to 

taka watar only. 
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ding (be observance of funenl rites in the Jaina community ques¬ 
tions number 42 and number 43 were asked and from the replies 
it will be noted that the Jainas do not appear to give much impor¬ 
tance to the observance of funeral riles. It has been lUted that 
there is nothing particular about the death ceremony and no 
special rites are observed. In general it can be maintained that 
the Jaina funeral rites appear to resemble Hindu funeral rites so 
far as matters like taking the dead body in procession to the cre¬ 
mation ground and cremating the dead are concerned, but like : 
Hindus, Jainas neither perform the ^rhddha ceremony nor give > 
Itdnn or gifts to Brahmins. Apart from the cremation of the 
dead the Jainas are stated to observe rites like Sutoka, and 
Maranahhoja but in these things the customs differ from province 
to province. A period of 10 to 13 days from (be day of the death 
of a person it known at Sutoka and in this period the near rela¬ 
tives of the deceased are considered to be in the state of' unclean¬ 
ness'. It is reported (hat on theI3ih day 5ud^Aior Purification 
is performed by shaving, bathing and putting on usual clothes. 
On that day all Juinas assemble to sympathise, and go to the 
temple and thence to the house of the deceased. In the obser¬ 
vance of or wonbip there is a diversity between the ^veiiih- 
baras and (he Digambaras. Among the ivetaibbens immeidiately 
alter the cremation of the dead, P^ is presented, that is, articles 
of worship are given in temples. But among the Digambaras the 
Pdyd or worship including Abhis/ttka (or anointing of the idol 
of Ood) is not performed on the day of the death but on the II th. 
or 12th or 15(b or 16th or 2U( day alter the death. Maranabhoja 
or death-dinner is the practice of giving feast to the caste mem¬ 
bers on (he 12(h or 13th day after (be death and it is observed by 
many ivethrhbara and Digambara Jaina castes like Srimhla, 
Osavhla, Poravi^la, Bhhvashnt, AgravUa, Khapfldavala, Paravira, 
GolapQrva, Bannore, Humma^, Dhaka^, Saitavhla, Cbaiurtha, 
PaAchama, Boghra and Vaiiya. In this connection it has been 
already noted that the custom of giving death feasts is denounced 
for religious reasons as a result of which the death feasts are stea- > 
dily going out of practice.* Like Maranabhoja, Plndadana, i. c. ' 
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tbe custom of offering rice balk to the dead, is not prescribed by 
^ Jaina religion. However, it is reported by one Jaina person from 
'Tanjore in South India that like Hindus Jainas from that place 
«ffer Pindas or rke balls to the dead on the cremation ground on 
tbe I6th day after the death. As this custom of Pindadana a noi 
reported at all from any other {dace, it can safely be said that 
tbe custom is found in one locality and in any case it is not 
wide-spread at tbe custom of iiaranabhoja. As regards the 
custom of observing monthly or yearly day in memory of the 
dead it can be stated that even though the custom is against 
tbe tenets of Jainism, it is practised by Jainas all over India. 
But it must be remembered that the proportion of persons observ¬ 
ing the custom is less than those who do not observe it. Thus 
out of 154 persons who have sent their replies, 93 persons do not 
observe tbe custom while 56 are found observing it. Among tbe 
56 persons, 26 are Digarnbaras and 30 are ^veUmbaras and 
hence tbe practice of custom is not confined to one sect only. 
Generally the annual day is observed by doing some religious act 
like Piiji or worship in tbe temples and Ddna or donations to 
religious and social institutions. Only one person from Udaipur 
in Rajputana reports that on the annual day the Sltnti of tbe 
deceased is performed by offering food to children, to fis« 
Brahmins and to caste-fellows. It is also reported from Borsad 
in Gujar&iha that on the annual day bread is given to the dogs. 
These two instances seem to reveal local practices only. It it 
mentioned that in the Bundelakhaptla tbe day in memory of 
tbe dead is observed in the Pltrpaksha, that is, in the second 
fort-night of the month of Bhadrapada. 

41. RKUGIOUa EDUCATION 

Jainism is a dbtinct religion having its own philosophy and 
the elaborate rules of conduct both for the laity and the ascetic*. 
For putting the ethical code prescribed by Jainism into actual 
practice a firm faith in tbe teachings of Jainism is essential and 
easy method of clearly grasping tbe fundamental principles of 
Jainism and its various implicatioos lies la taking regular religious 
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education. The Jainu possess a vast amoual of religious litera* 
tore of their own in Saoskril, Prakrit and various provincial 
languages. -With a view to know whether the study of Jama 
literature is done or not and to consider what should be done 
in the matter in future, the question number 44 wu asked. From 
the replies it will be seen that out of 154 persons, who have Mnt 
in their replies, 22 persons have not received any religious edu> 
cation at all, while 29 persons have taken suIBcieot religious 
education. The remaining persons have secured only an eleoMn- 
tary understanding of the religious principles. This means that 
only a few persons are well versed in religious education. In this 
connection it may be noted that those who have a firm grounding 
in religious education are generally seen to be Kfupulousiy 
practising things which are sanctioned by religion. Thus such 
persons are found celebrating all Jaina festivals and no Hindu festi¬ 
val, observing Jaina rites, Jaina SamsJtiras and regular and special 
Jaioa fasts, consecrating marriage according to Jaina ritual, wor¬ 
shipping Jaina Gods and not Hindu Gods, and avoiding irreligious 
practices like performing 5rdddAo or keeping days in memory 
of the dead. As the observance of Jaina practices is accelerated 
by receiving more religious education, it is suggested, regarding 
the question of imparting religious education in future, by 
practically all persons that the religious education should be made 
compulsory to Jaina children. They think that it is essential to 
teach the fundamental principles of Jainism to children in their 
mother tongue without employing any force on them. It is 
advocated that the mcihotl of cramming religious books written 
in classical langusges without a proper understanding of them 
should be entirely avoided. Anyway it is considered desirable 
that every Jaina should at least know the basic principles of his 
religion so that be will try to translate them into practice as far 
as possible. 

49. WORSHIP OP HINDU DEITIES 

As a result of a close contact between the Hindus and Jalnas 
for the last so many oenturies, the former did influence the latter 
in several ways. Even in the religious field some Jainas imitated 
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the Hindus and began to worship Hindu Gods and Goddesses 
oxen though such a worship was definitely denounced by Jaioa 
religion. The Gaxetteers have given a detailed information about the 
reverence shown by Jainas towards Hindu Gods and Goddesses.* 
With a view to ascertain the present-position in this regard 
the question number 45 was asked and from the reifies it will be 
seen that out of 154 persons from all over India 139 persons 
ckarly state that they do not worship Hindu deities. Only 9 per¬ 
sons are reported to be observing the custom of worshipping 
Hindu deities. The Hindu infiucnce seems to be more among the 
^vetJunbaras because of these 9 persons while 3 belong to the 
Digambara sect, six come from the iveiimbara sect. Tlw names 
of Hindu deities mentioned in this connection are Sahkara, 
Vishpu, SOrya, Capapati, Hanumkna, Mahkiakti, Mktl, Aifibk- 
detn, Lakshnu, Cbimupdk, Durgk and iltalk. It is stated by tome 
that the Hindu deities are respected but not worshipped like Jaina 
Tlrtbafikaras. Similarly, it is mentioned by two businessmen 
that as traders according to custom they have to worship Gape& 
and Ukshitu on the day of Divkll but this does not mean that 
they worship them in true sense of the term all the year round. 
In the same way one person asserts that he hat iraddbli or faith 
in Hindu deities like Rhmachandra and Kpshpa but be does not 
worship them. From these statements it is clear that there is not 
much of religious devotion in showing veneration to Hindu deities. 
If religious sentiments would have been attached to Hindu deities, 
-worshipping them would not have been specifically pointed out by 
some that they were formerly worshipping the Hindu deities but 
now they have stopped that custom. 

O. PROBLSV or WIDOWS 

It has already been noted * that according to the Census of 
India, 1931, of all communities in India the Jaina community 
possesses the highest proportion of widowed persons and this is 
more evident in the case of females. Out of five Jaina females 
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one is necesssrily a widow. This condition did prevail in the 
Jaina community during the last fifty years as will be seen from, 
the Census Reports of 1901 and onmitds. Thus how to improve 
the lot of an unusually large number of widows is a difficult 
problem clamouring for solution before the Jaina community at 
present and with a view to ascertain the altitude of Jainas in this 
matter the question number 46 nras asked. From the replies it 
will be observed that the opinion of Jainas on this question is 
sharply divided. Out of 154 persons as many as 105 persons 
caiegoricalty assert that remarriage of widows is the only effective 
solution. They think that prejudice against remarriage should be 
driven out. For this purpose it is suggested that remarriage 
should not be looked down upon, remarried ladies should not be 
outcasted, and if possible, remarriage should be supported by law 
and moral force as it is done among Bobras. Remarriage, it is 
advocated, must be made compulsory by stale legislation for 
young and childless widows and for others H may be left for them 
to decide. Generally it is thought that widows upto the age of 30 
may be allowed to remarry if they so desire and to facilitate such 
marriages widowers must be asked to marry widows only. As the 
permission to remarry is likely to induce ladies to contract many 
such marriages, it is considered that a woman should be allowed 
to remarry only once. Even though remaniage is accepted as a 
clesirable solution, it must be remembered in this connection that 
among the persons in favour of remarriage there is a section which 
regards remarriage as the second best solution. This section 
thinks that the best thing for a widow b to lead a social and reli¬ 
gious life and if thu u utterly impossible, then alone she may be 
allowed to remarry. That b why it b contended by them that 
system of remarriage should not be unnecessarily encouraged and 
there should be no direct propaganda in favour of it. 

On the contrary, there are 34 persons who strongly and faith¬ 
fully oppose to the very proposal of remarriage of widows. They 
sincerely feel that remarriage is not the only solution and think 
that the good treatment would solve the problem of widows. As 
a part of genial treatment they suggest that Asramas should be 
opened to bouse the widows, general, moral, and religious educa- 
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ttoD should be imparted to them and efforts should b« made to 
make them as far as possible economically independent. They 
maintain that to lead a life strictly according to religious injunc¬ 
tions is the best course open for widows and it is thought that 
sufficient fin«nei>l help in widow-hood will, it is ardently hoped, 
enable them to lead a life of that type. They also suggest that if 
child-marriages and old-marriages are completely stopped, the 
number of widows would be consequently reduced and the ques¬ 
tion of widow reoiarriage will not assume serious proportion 
at aU. 

4«. JAlMA OULTUftB 

It is an estaUisbed fact that the Jaina community it one of 
the very ancient communities of India. The Jainas possess a 
distinct religion, a separate philosophy, a different ethical code, 
a set of peculiar beliefs, practices, customs and roantters and a 
vast literature of their own. Though Jaioas form a small minority 
at present, yet in the past they were not only numerous but also 
enjoyed royal patronage for a long time in various parts of the 
country. Consequently the Jaina rules of conduct are in obser¬ 
vance throughout the last so many centuries. But as the Jainas were 
and ate living in dose contact with the Hindus, both influenced 
each other in several ways to such an extent tlmt the Jainas, being 
in minority, came to be regarded as a part of Hindus. Accordingly 
it was thought that the Jainas do not possess a way of life diffe¬ 
rent from others, and espedally from Hindus. Therefore with a view 
to know whether the Jainas think that there is anything like Jaina 
culture as distinct from other cultures in India, the question 
number 47 was asked. From the replies it will be seen that out of 
134 persons while only 15 persons think that the Jaina culture is 
not separate from other cultures of India, there are 120 persons 
who forcefully assert that the Jaina culture is a separate entity 
altogether. The few persons belonpog to the first school of 
thought consider that Jaina culture is a part of Hindu culture or 
they go a step further and uy that Jaina culture is a part of Aryan 
culture which is built up by the Jainas, Buddhists and Hindus, 
But in saying so the persons of this category do admit that the 
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Jain« culture is distinct to i ceruia extent, if not entirely distinct, 
from other cultures in Indit. On the contrary, the overwhelming 
majority of Jainas seem to side the second school of thought 
which categoricBUy maintains that the finer thinking of Jains 
philosophy of life differs greatly from others and therefore a truly 
Jaina conduct presents a different culture dbtinct in its ouikok 
and far-reaching in its range. It cannot be denied, it it argued, 
that the features of Jaina culture are quite distinct from other 
cultures especially in matters like outlook towards life and world, 
insistence on spiritual progress, and observance of Ahimsa or creed 
of non-violence in all possible ways. The basic difference, it is 
staled, lies in the religious philosophy of Jainas and as religioa 
moulds the entire way of life, the Jaina way of life automatically 
becomes separate from other ways of life. 

43. OENsnai. 

The small Jaina community which it spread all over India 
has been split up into several divisions based on sect, sub-sect, 
caste, sub-caste, language and locality. At efforts are made to 
perpetuate these divisions by estaUisbing a large number of 
associations or institutions for the benefit of their members only, 
it is no wonder that these associations have created separatiit 
tendencies in the community. The effective way to combat the 
separatist tendencies and to create the feeling of oneness among 
all members of the community is to conduct assodations or insti¬ 
tutions which are kq>t open to all Jainas irrespecUve of sect, sub¬ 
sect, caste, sub-caste, language and locality. With a view to 
know whether there are any associations or institutions of this 
type in tbe Jaina community at present (he question number 46 
was asked. From the replies we get the names of following 
associations or institutions which are striving for tbe benefit of 
Jainas as a whole:— 

I. Those of an AU-India Charader: 

(1) All India Jaina Association which is known as Bharata 
Jaina Mafahmapdala, Wardba. 

(2) Jaina Association of India, Bombay. 
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{3) }&if» Young Men’s AssocUiioo, Bombay. 

(4) Akhila Bhlnitiya Jaina Svayamsevaka Parisbada, 
Bombay. 

II. Those of a ProriHcial Character: 

(1) Gwalior State Jaina Sabhk. Gwalior. 

(2) Mahbr&shtriya Jaina Sabhi, Nasik. 

(3) Dakshipa Mahar&shtra Jaina Sabbk, Sangli. 

(4) TtoilanlKla Jaina Association, Madras. 

{5) Mysore Jaina Assodation, Mysore. 

III. Those of a Local Cheraeter : 

(1) Jaina Yuvaka SaAgha, Baroda. 

(2) Jaina Yovaka SaAgba, Bhadala. 

(3) Jaina Yuvaka Sabgba, Bombay. 

{4) Bombay and Mangrol Jaina Sabhft, Bombay. 

(5) Jaina Sevk Samkjt, Natbadvara. 

(6) Jaina Sevi Manila, Nagpur.. 

(7) Mahkvira Sadgba, Banglore. 

(8) Mahkma Jaina Association. Tanjore. « 

(9) Kirakal Jaina Sabgha, Karakal. 

IV. Those derated to Research and Literary Activities: 

(1) Jaina Cultural Research Society, Banares. 

(2) Central Provinces and Berar Jaina Researeb Institute* 
YeotmaL 

(3) Mahkvira Jaina Research Institute, Madras. 

(4) Jaina Dharma-Praskraka Sabhk, Bbavanagar. 

( 5) Atmlnanda Jaina Sabbk, Bbavanagar. 

V. Those started for specific purposes: 

(1) P&tivanktha VidyMrama, Benares. 

(2) S. A. Jaina College Society. Punjab. 

(3) Jaina Airama, Mabaviranagara. 

(4) Jaina Vidyirth? Asraroa, Baroda. 

(5 ) The Baroda Jaina Industrial Home for Ladies. Baroda 
(d) Jaina CoHjperative Bank Limited. Bombay. 

(7) D. N. Jaina Boarding. Jubbulpore, 

(8) Jaina Vidykvardbaka Sangha, Mudabidri. 
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VI. Those open to Jaiaas and Non^Jainas also: 

(1) Chaturvidtu DteasltA. SboUpur. 

(2) Sakhirima Nemachanda Jaina Ausbadhilaya, 
SboUpur. 

(3) Jaina Ey^Hoipital, Sbolapur. 

(4) Jaina Seva Sambja Dispenury. Palitana. 

The names of associations given above are those which are 
mentiooed in the replies. It is likely that nuny such associations 
might be in existence. In the sixth category of such associations 
or institutions may be included Rest Houses, Dispensaries, Coll^ 
ges, Secondary and Primary Schools, Libraries and Reading 
Rooms. Even though the names of many such iosUtuiions have 
been given, it is doubtful how many of them might be functioning 
well. It is Slated by some that they arc eager to become the mem¬ 
bers of associations open to all Jainas but they are not aware of 
any such association. Such institutions, it is mentioned, remain 
in names and do not go ahead due to orthodox nature of Jaiaas. 
In any case, it is expressed that such institutions do not carry an 
incense propaganda and therefore their work lies unnoticed. Of 
the institutions mentiooed above the foUowing appear to be going 
on well with their activities :—Bbirata Jaina Mahkmaiiflala, 
Wardha; Dakshipa Mahkrishtra Jaioa Sabhh, SangU; Jalaa 
Yuvaka SaOgha, Bombay; Jaina Cultural Research Society, Bena¬ 
res ; Jaina Dharma-Prasiraka Sabhk, Bhavnagar; Jaina Co-ope¬ 
rative Bank Limited, Bombay and Jaina Eye-Hospilal, Sholapur. 

The question number 49 is concerned with the personal in¬ 
formation regarding their educational and other qualifications and 
the distinctions obuined by them and by the members of their 
families in various fields. The information was necessary to know 
whether there are individuals and families of outstanding merit. 
From the replies it will be seen that among the Jainas at present 
there are many persons who have distinguished themselves as scho¬ 
lars, research workers, writers, dramatists, poets, literary critics, 
ftsiris, editors, orators, engine«8 and social workers. A few ex¬ 
amples of individual and family achievemenu are given below. In 
the Parikb family of Ahmedabad, Dr. K. M. Parikh Is L.M. & S., 
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and his first son is M. A. (Cantab ), second son F. R. C. S. 

( London ), fourth son b at Cambridge for B. A.» one daughter 
is G. A. of Women's University and another daughter is B. A. of 
Bombay University. In the Sbetb family of Bombay we find that 
Mr. C. L. Sheth b a B. A., LL. B., Solicitor, his brother Mr. K. 
L. Sheth is B. E. { Bombay ), B. Sc ( London ), and A. M. I. 
C E. ( England), and his another brother Mr. G. L. Sheth u 

B. Sc. ( Econ. ) ( London ) and I. C S. In the Badami family of 
Surat Mr. Surchandra Badami b a retired Judge of Small Causes 
Court, hb one son Mr. P. S. Badami, is B. A.. B. Sc., Bar-at- 
law having a throughout first class career and his another son, 
Dr. J. S. Badami, B. Sc. ( Bombay), Ph. D. ( London ), D. I. C. 
( London ) stood first in the Bombay Universiiy in hb Inter 
Science and B. Sc. examinations and was a Bombay University 
Scholar in England for hb Ph. D., In the Kasliwala family of 
Jaipur, Mr. N. C Kasliwala b M. A., LL. B., M. L C, bb 
one brother is an M. A. and another b a Doctor having degrees 
ofM. D. and M. R. C P. ( London ). At Jubbulpore Prof. K. 

C. Jain and his son were the recipients of gold medals at their 
respective university examinations. In the field of literary 
activities there are several persons of oulsunding merit. Two of 
them, namely, Mr. Kamta Prasada Jain and Papdiia Natbutama 
Premi, may be mentioned here. Mr- K. P. Jain from AUganJ 
t U. P.) has written about 50 books in Hindi and English on 
Jatna History and Comparative Religion and has contributed 
dozens of articles to English and Hindi Journals of repute 
like Indian Antiquary, New Indian Antiquary, Indian Culture, 
Indian Hbtorical Quarterly, etc. He U the editor of Jaioa Anti* 
quary, Jaina Siddbhnta Bh&skara, the important research journal, 
and of Vira, the Jaina Hindi Weekly. Papdita Natburama Premi 
is a great research scholar who b respected for bb learning and 
writings by all sections of the Jaina community. Through bb 
efforts as an editor and a publisher many Jaina works in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit saw the light of the day and in the socbl field be has 
rendered a yeoman's service as the editor of * Jaina Hitabh!the 
magazine which probaUy, for the first time, strongly advocated 
revolutionary reforms in the Jaina community. Among the living 
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Jaina research scholars who have rendered distinguished services 
to Jaina studiesmeotionmay be madeof Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 
M. A.. D. LitL, Kolhapur. Prof. Dr. Hiralal Jain, M. A.. LU B., 
D. LUt., Nagpur, Pandit Jugal Kishora Mukhtyar, Sarsava, 
Pandit Sukbalalji Sanghavi. Ahmedabad, and Muni Jioavijayaji, 
Bombay. 

The Jaioas being mainly a business community ere likely to be 
engrossed in oommercUI activities. In the ancient and medieval 
period when the Jainas wielded political power, either as rulers or 
as ministers, they did contribute according to their mite to the 
progress of their country in various fidds. With a view to ascertain 
whether there are active political and social workers in the Jaina 
community at present and whether according to Jainas their 
community has contributed in recent years towards the political, 
social and economic progress of India, the question number 50 
was asked. From the replies it will be seen that out of 154 persons 
there are 3S persons who take active part in political activities and 
4d persons in social activities. The 12 persons are reported to be 
taking active part in improving the conditions of their respective 
professions especially legal, medical and teaching profeuions. 
The 27 persons specificaUy state that they are not taking part in 
any public activity at present and in this category there are many 
Government servants and the persons who had done active public 
work formerly. This shosvs that the Jaina community teems to 
possess a good number of active public workers in various &elds. 

At regards the contribution of the Jaina community towards 
the political, social and economic progress of India it is main* 
tained in general that the Jainas have contributed much above 
their number, that it. more than can be expected from a minority 
community which is mainly of a commercial character. As com¬ 
pared with the contribution of other communities it is clearly 
stated that the Jaina contribution is proportionally larger than 
that of any other community except perhaps Parsees and in any 
case it is not less than that of Hindus generally. It is firmly 
believed that if the proportion of sacrifices and cootxibutioo is 
taken, then the incidence would be highest in the Jaina commu¬ 
nity. In the political field it is proudly claimed by the Jainas 
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that (he priaciplea of Ahimsi or DOR*violenco and Sahis/tniui or 
tolerance by the use of which as political weapons in Non-co* 
operation and Satyhgraha Movements under the superb leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi the Indians achieved their long cherished aim 
of political independence from the yoke of the mighty British Em¬ 
pire are the well known gifts by the Jaina community. Apart from 
this, in the long drawn out struggle for political freedom of the 
country, the Jainas liberally contributed, not as a community but 
in their individual capacities, man-power, financial resources and 
silent support and good wishes. It is reported that in the Non- 
co-operation Movement of 1919 many Jaiuas left the Oovemment 
service or abandoned the legal practice and in the 1942 struggle 
the places where Jaina students lived together became the nerve- 
centres of revolution. In supplying finance to national movements 
the contribution of Jainas, it is clearly mentioned, was greater as 
compared to their number in the country. Those wbo could not 
parltcipate directly did contribute in an indirect manner. The 
Jainas are intensely national and they whole-heartedly supported 
the Indian National Congress. It must be remembered that even 
tbou^ they form a small minority community they never 
demanded for them specific rights like separate electorates or 
reservation of seats in Assemblies. In the social field also the 
Jainas have contributed both in direct and indirect ways. 
They were mainly responsible in establishing and conducting 
8 Urge cumber of social and charitable institutes like rest houses, 
pgfijarapoUs, dispensaries, maternity homes, hospitals, colleges, 
secondary and primary schools, libraries and reading rooms. Such 
institutes are open alike to all Jainas and non-Jainas. Where 
the Jainas could not run such institutes they give substantial 
monetary help to them. It is a fact that many such institutes live 
on the money supplied by the Jaina community. Besides, among 
the eminent socUl workers infields like spread of education or 
removal of untouchabiHty the Jainas occupy an important place. 
To quote only one instaoce, the name of Mr. Bhaurao Patil, (be 
founder of Rayata ^iksbapa Samsthg, Satara may be mentioned. 
He conducts 565 primary schools, 20 High Schools, 4 primary 
training colleges and one arts college. Many of these are of a 
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residenlial nature where tCudeots of all castes and creeds live and 
work together. The contribution of Jaina community is considered 
to be most prominent in the economic field. In modem industnalh 
saiion, the place of Jainaa is second only to that of Parsees in 
India. The names of leading business and industrial magnates of 
India like Sbeth Kasturbbai Lalabhai and Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai 
of Ahmedabad, Sheth Walcband Hirachand, Sir ChuailalB. Melba, 
Sir Shantidas Ashukaran, Sbetb Kantilal Ishwardas, and Sheth 
Punamachand Ghasilal of Bombay, Sir Sheth Hukumchand of 
Indore, Sir Bhagacbandji Soni of Ajmer and Sheth Sbantl Prasad 
Jain of Dalmia—Jain concerns of Calcutta, are, it is slated, 
soGficient to prove the Jaina contribution to Indian commercial 
and industrial advancement. Further the Jainns are for the last 
so many decades the prominent idigenous bankers having branches 
all over India and even abroad and in this capacity they have 
catered to the enormous financial needs and transactions of all 
people. Thus it can be said that the Jainas in their individual and 
collective capacities did make substantial and noteworthy contri* 
butions to political, sodal and especially to economic progress 
of India. 


CHAPTER SEVEH 


RETROSPECT 

I. THB HISTORICAL BACKOROtmO 

Jaioiim is a neglected branch of Indology. Eminent research 
scholars in different branches of Indology have paid- very little 
attention to Jainism. This was due to the fact that the original 
Jaina texts were not readily available to the research workers. As 
a result the opinion of early European scholars regarding the 
origin and growth of Jainism was divided. While one group con- 
sisting of E. Thomas, Stevenson, Cotebrook and others thought 
that Jainism is older than Buddhism, yet the other group of 
orientalists like H. H. Wilson, Lassen and others held that Jainism 
was an offshoot of Buddhism because outwardly certain points 
were common to both and their land of origin and early activities 
was the same. The question whether Jainism was a precursor to 
Buddhism or not was settled for good in a scholarly manner by 
the researches of two great German Orientalists, namely, Buhler 
and Jacobi. It is now an established fact that Jainism Is nqt a 
branch of Buddhism but is an indqwndent religion and that it 
wu flourishing in India when Lord Gautama Buddha founded his 
new religion. ‘ 

Though the question of origin of Jainism has been finally 
settled, still (he question regarding its antiquity has not as yet 
been completely solved. Till recently Lord MahhWra (599*527 
B.C). the 24th Tlrthahkara of Jainas, was regarded as the founder 
of Jainism. But taking into account recent researches in the 6dd 
it has now been acknowledged by all that Lord Mahhvira’s prede¬ 
cessor, viz.. Lord par^anhtha, the 23rd Tirthahkara of Jainas, 
was a historical personage belonging to the 8tb century B. C. sod 
that he is the real founder of Jaina religion.* Thus the Jaina 
History is thought to commeuoe from the 8th century B. C. But it 
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is pertineot to note that this opinion is not shared by the Jainas. 
They bold (bat Lord Ptrsvanttha and Lord Mahhvira are mere 
prophets of Jaina religion and that the real founder of Jainism is 
Lord {(sbabba, their first Tirthafikara. Varioas reasons are 
vehemently put forward by the Jainas to prove the antiquity of 
the religion and to show that Lord {Uhabba did found (he Jaina 
religion in this age. In the first place the Jaina tradition firmly 
believes that the Jaina religion is eternal and in every age * it is 
propounded by twenty.four Tirthafikarai for the benefit of 
all beings. In the present age the tweniy.four Tirtbahkins 
did preach Jainism and as in these twenty-four Tirthapkaras Lord 
Itshabha was the first one, he is considered as the founder of 
Jainism. All ancient Jaina scriptures and Jainas of all sects 
accept this as a well established fact.* Secondly, what is really 
remarkable about (he Jaina tradition is tbe confirmation of it 
from non-Jaina sources, especially Hindu and Buddhist sources. 
Tbe Hindus, indeed, never disputed the fact that Jainism was 
founded by Lord (Ishabha in this half-cycle and placed hit time 
almost at what they conceived to be the commenccRient of the 
world. They acknowledged -.him as a divine person and counted 
him amongst their Afaiaras, i. e., various incarnations of Lord 
Vishpu. They give (be same parentage of Lord (Uhabba as 
the Jainas do and they even agree that after (be name of his son 
Bharaia this country b known as Bharata-Varsha.* In the (tg- 
Veda we have clear references to Itshabha and ArisbUnemi, 
two of tbe Jaina Urthahkaras,* and the Yajur-Veda mentions 
tbe names of three Tirthahkans—gthabha, Ajitanitba and 
Arishtanemi.* 


1. AooorJlag to J*inM Ui* eyola of tlm* tua basa dlvMad inM tvo p«m 
wbloh go on rotetiDg one «A«r aaoihar ltk« Uw «pakM of • vhMi Tti* 
two half oyolaa ara Inowa aa C7(aafpie<.Mla, i. a, a^a of ptograaa and 
Afa*arpitfl-Ul», tA, aga of aorro*. Tba praaant half oyaSa oftiaoaia 
dasaorptei-fedia. 
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Tbe sect of Vrltytis mentioned in the Atfaarva-Vcda U said to 
signify ;the Jainas on tlw ground that ,lbe terms Vrfttya means 
the observer of vows or vratas as distinguished from tbe performer 
of sacrifices, which applied to the Hindus at the time. Similarly 
in the same Veda it is supposed that the word Mahh VrAtya refers 
to Lord ((shabha.* The story of flshabba also occurs in the 
VishpupurAna and BhAgavatapurAtw. where he figures as an Avo^ 
tdra, i. e., incarnaCioD of NArtyapa in on age prior to that of tbe 
ten awtdras of Vishpu. The story is exactly identical with the 
life history of fUhabbn as given in tbe Jaioa sacred literature.* 
From tbe fact that Hindu tradition regards Lord fUhabha—and 
not Lord MabAvira—along with Lord Gautama Buddha as an 
incarnation of God, it is argued that the Hindu tradition also 
from ancient times accepts Lord ^sbabha as the founder of 
Jainism. Like Hindus, Buddhists also are said to believe in Lord 
Bshabha as the founder of Jainism on tbe grounds that in tbe 
Buddhist literature (i) Jainism is not shown as a new religion, 
(ii) Lord MahAvIra, the senior contemporary of Lord Gautama 
Buddha is described always as Niggaptha NAtapulta and not as 
the founder of Jainism and (iii) the name of Lord (Ubabha is 
mentioned along with chat of Lord MahAvIra as an Apia or a 
UrthsAkara.* Thirdly, from some historical references it is 
supposed that Lord Rshabha must be real founder of Jainism. 
In this connection Dr. Jacobi writes thus: “ There is nothing 
to prove that PAriva was the founder of Jainism. Jaina Iradi* 
tion is unanimous in making flshabha the first Tirtbafikara 
as its founder and there may be some thing historical in the tradition 
which makes him the first Tirthafikara There is evidence to 
show that so far back as tbe first century B. C. there were people 
who were worshipping (tshabha Deva.* It has been recorded that 

1. Jain, C. R. i Op. eit., p. S9. 

t, A. CbokrsvtrSi: op. oit, p. IS8. 

a. K*il*MhM>dr«ii i op. eit, p. 10 . 

4. ImoKS: "On UiUt&vink aod-hM Prodoewwn.", I. A., Vol.IX, 
P. I6S. 

S $■ Radholccubiun: lodioa PtUlooophy, V«l. I, P. AST. 
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King Kha«vela of KaiiAga in his second invasion of Magadba in 
161 B. C brought back treasures from Magadht and in these 
treasures there was the stetue of the first Jina {^shabba Dcvt) 
which bad been carried away from Kalifiga three centuries earlier 
by king Nanda This means that in the 5th century B. C Lord 
^shabha was worshipped and his sutue was highly valued by his 
followers. From this it is argued that if Lord Mahavira or 
Lord Phrivanliiha were the founders of Jainism, then ihcir sUtues 
would have been worshipped by tbeir followers in tbe 5ih century 
B. C, i.e., immediately after tbeir time. But as we get in ancient 
inscriptions authentic historical refererveet to tbe^statues of Lord 
Ksbabba it is thought that be must have been the founder of 
Jainism.* Thus from these points of view the Jainis firmly assert 
that Lord (tshabba alone was responsible f(w preaching Jainism 
for the first time in the present half cycle of time.* 

As tbe question of tbe antiquity of Jaina religion is con¬ 
nected with that of its founder, it is clear from the above that a 
hoary antiquity is assigned to the Jaina religion. It is supposed 
to be the oldest religion in India and in support of it, it is stated 
that tbe human statuettes found in the recent excavations at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa in Indus Valley region are Jaina relics 
and the figures carved on seals dug out from these places seem to 
resemble tbe Jaina Tirthafikaras,* and especially tbe first TirthaA- 
kara Lord (tshabha.* In this connection Major J. G. R. Forlong 
writes that from unknown times there existed in India a highly 
organised Jaina religion from which later on developed Brahmanism 
and Buddhism and that Jainism was preached by twenty-two 
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TirthaAkaras before (he Aryans reached (he Ganges.* In any case 
i( is accepted by (he Jainas (hat Jainism, the religion of Ahiifua, 
is as old as (he Vedic religion. If not older. K is pointed out that 
throughout vedic literature consisting of (he Sarhhit&s, the BrAb- 
mapas and the Upanishadas, we find two currents of thought 
opposed to each other running parallel, sometimes the one be* 
coming dominant, sometimes the other, one ej\joming animal 
sacrifice in the Yajnas or sacrifices, and the other condemning it 
and the tatter thought was always held and propagated for the 
first time by the Jainas.* Thus, according to Jainas, their history 
must begin at least from the Vedic limes primarily in the eastern 
part of India. As the Jainas are spread all over India from 
ancient limes (hey possess a long and continuous history of (heir 
own. Let us see, in brief, the state patronage received by Jainism 
and (he important Jaina rulers in dilTerent parts of the country 
during the ancient and medieval limes. 

I. Jainism in East India 

In (he political history of India in ancient times East India 
figured more prominently than any other part of India and from 
the middle of the 7th century B. C. the kingdom of Magadha, the 
modern South Bihar, became the recognised political centre of 
India. As Lord Mah&vira happened to belong to this part of the 
country, we find that many kings and people gave their support 
to Jainism. KingChetaka, the most eminent amogst the Lichchhavl 
princes and the ruler of VaisUi, the capital of Videba, was a great 
patron of Jain*sm and ha gave his sister, princess Tri^lh, in 
marriage to Siddh&rtha, to whom Lord Mahhrira was bom.* As 
king CbeUka was related to Lord Mahhvtra and »s (he Lichchhavrs 

t. SlAjor J.0. R, yurl.ing: “Sliort StiMliiM in ih« UeiwM!] of Coa>pmt«V* 
Rstiginii pp. t4S.3S4. ( qaoud by Jain, C. R- in hi* booik: Baiabha 
l>»va, tha Pouitdar of Jainitim ), 

3. A. CluikravartiI np fit., pp. 133*133. 

3. C H. I., VnL I, p. I3T. Ae.'onljng U> Digambara. Jaina tradition 
TtmU ia Uia cUagUtar aixi not Ui« aiator of King Cl>*Saiu. Viila 
AjAita: Maiavtriudiaritra. P.38 and Jain, fC. P.: BhngvilnaMabaitm, 
P|). 70 and 133. 
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are often mentioned in the Jaini literature, it u supposed that 
practically all Lichchhavis were the followers of Jalna religion. ‘ 
In the Saisunhga dynasty (642-413 B. C.) Bimbirtra or Srepilca 
( 582-554 B. C.} and AJ&tafatru or Kupika (554-527 B. C. ) were 
the two important kings who extended thoir support to the Jaina 
religion. * Both Binftbisiira and his son Ajktasaini were the near 
relatives of Lord Mahkvira, in whose conuct they frequently came, 
and hence the Jainas believe that they did belong to the Jaina 
religion for a considerable period in their life time. The Nandas 
(413-322 B.C) who were successors of iaisunkgas in Magadha 
were, according to the inscriptions of Khflravcla, the followers of 
the Jaina faith because the inscriptions speak of a King Nanda 
I who led a conquering expedition into Kalihga and carried off an 
image of Adi-Jina. • Vincent Smith also asserts that the Nandas 
were Jainas. < The Jaina tradition, which is ancient in origin and 
referred to in subsequent ages down to the present as well known, 
slates that Chandragupta Miurya was a Jaina and that he 
abdicated the throne, joined the Jaina migration led by Bhadrabihu 
to the South, became the chief disciple nf Bhadrabhhu and died 
in a Jaina way {j. e. by Salltkhanb ) at iravanabelgo^ after lead¬ 
ing a life of a Jaina ascetic for 12 yean. This tradition is nowadays 
accepted as true by famous historians like Rice* and Smith.* 
Regarding the early faith of Aioka some scholars are of opinion 
that he professed Jainism before his conversioiL The famous 
edicu of A^ka are said to reveal this fact.* According to Aiu-i- 
Akbari Asoka was responsible for introducing Jainism into Kash¬ 
mir and this is confirmed by the Rkjatarafigipi, the Brahmanical 
history of Kashmir. Other reasons are also given in support of 

I. AiUta I op. rti. P. «lt. 

i. C M. 1-. Vol I. pp. too and tea. 
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this beltef.i Sampraii, the grand*son and successor of Aioka is 
regarded as a Jaina As’oka for his eminent patronage and efforts 
in spreading Jaina religion.* 

Like Magadba, Kalibga or Orissa had been a Jaina strong* 
hold from the every beginning. It is asserted that Jainism made 
iu way to the South through Kalinga only. Lord Mahavira 
visited Kalihga and preached Jainism to the people, who already 
belonged to the Jaina Sabgha as organised by Lord PArsvaobtha. 
In the second century B. C. Kalibga was the centre of a powerful 
empire ruled over ^ KbArsvela, who was one of the greatest 
royal patrons of the Jaina faith.' Even after Jainism lost the royal 
patronage it continued for a long time as a dominant religion and 
this is testified by Hiuen Tsiang {629 A.D.) when he says that 
in KaliAga ‘ atnong the unbelievers the most numerous are the 
Nirgranthas. "* 

Jainism had its influence in Bengal also. Hiuen Tsiang states 
that in Pun^ravardhana and SamataU, i. e., in Western and Eastern 
Bengal the naked ascetics called Nirgranthas are most numerous.* 
Even now Jaina relics like inscriptions, idols, etc. are found in 
different parts of Bengal. It has been pointed out that the iodi* 
geoous people of Western Bengal known as Sarhks are the 
Hindutsed remtunis of the early Jaina people.* In some parts of 
Bengal Jaina idols are worshipped by Hindus as the idols of 
Bbairava. In short, in religion, customs and manners of Bengal 
the influence of Jaina religion is quite visible even at present.' 

n. Jainism In South India 

It is now an undisputed fact that Jainism entered into 

1. RiMB.L.t Uytor*andCoetf flKimiDwrlptioDi^pp. ]S.ia. 
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Karaitaka aad South India during the days of Emperor Chandra- 
gupta Maurya when Bbadrtbahu. the disiioguished leader of Jaioas 
and the last of the Jaina saintt known, u irutakevalis, after 
predicting a twelve years famine and drought in the North, led 
the migration of the Jaina SaAgha to the South, Thus the Jaina 
history in the South commences from the 3rd Century B. C as 
acwrding to all Jaina authon the death of Bhadrabkhu took place 
at Sravapabclagola in 297 B. C» But in this connection it may 
be noted that some scholars consider this Bhadrablhu traditton as 
the starting point of a revival and not commencement of Jaina 
activity in South India and hence regard him as the rejuvinator of 
the South Indian Jainism.* It is argued that if South India would 
have been void of Jainas before Bhadrabahu reached there, it is least 
conceivable that an Aebirya of Bhadrab&hu’s sutus would have led 
the Jaina Sadgba to such a country and for the mere sake of 
Dharma-rakshi (he. protection of religion). Again, various 
evidences are brought forward to prove the antiquity of the Jainas 
in the South and it is asserted that Jainism reached South India 
long before ^rutAkcvAli BhAdrabkhu** In any case Jsioisin 
prevailed in South India from 3rd century B. C. and it contisood 
as a popular faith during more than a thousand years of the 
Christian era and it is signiSesant to note that up to the fourteenth 
century A. D.iit played an important role in ihe history of 
Southern Indin. The Gahga Kingdom was a virtual creation of 
the famous Jaina saint Simhanandi and naturally practically all 
Gahga mosarchs championed the cause of Jainism.* The 
Kadamba rulers were essentially Brabmantcal in religioo. Yet 
the royal Kadamba family gave a few monarchs who were 
devout Jainas, and who were rcspotuible for the gradual 
progress of that religioo in Kam&uka. Eventually Jainism 
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became a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire.^ During 
the reigns of early Chaiukya prioces, the Jaina religion 
was more prominent and many Jaina AcbJuyas were patronised 
by Chftlukya Kings including Pulakesi II.* Many of the R&shtra* 
kOla Emperors and their feudatories and officers were staunch 
Jainas and hence the period of RtshUakQtas (i.e. from 750 to 1000 
A.D.) is considered as the most flourishing period in the history 
of Jainism in the Deccan.* The Western Chklukyas, who regained 
their ascendency after the fall of Rhshtrakous, preferred to show 
(be same liberal attitude to Jainism which the GaAgas, the Kadarh- 
bas and the Rkshtrakoias had shown.* Like the GaAga Kingdom in 
the Istor 2nd century A.D, the Hoysala kingdomin llth century 
A. D. owed its creation to a Jaina saint Sudatta and many of the 
Hoysala monarebs and generals extended their patronage to Jainism 
and carefully looked after the interests of the Jainas.* The KalachO- 
ris of Kalyhna were Jainas and naturally in tlieir lime Jainism was 
the iiato creed. • TTseAlupa Kings of Tuluva showed leanings 
towards Jninism and the inscriptions reveal that Jainism was 
patronised by these Kings. ’ Thus from early ages various royal 
families came forward as champions of Jainism and it is no 
wonder if their example was followed by their feudatories. Jainism 
was the state religion of the minor states of Punn&ta, of ibe 
S'kniaras, the early ChahgAlvas and Uw Kofi^lvas, as testified by 
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their inicriptioni.» Similarly the Rat^ of Saundattl and Belgaum 
and Sil&hiras of Kolhapur wereJainasby relifion.' 

In the far South, the Madraa Presidency discloses traces of 
Jsina dominion almost everywhere and on many a roadside, a 
stone TirthaAkara may be seen either standing or sitting cross* 
legged.' From the Sangama literature and other sources it is 
evident that .Jainism flourished in the Tamil country from the 
earliest times reachable with our present means.' Jaina epigraphs 
have been discovered in Anantpur, Bellary, Cuddapah, Ountur, 
Krishna, Kurnool, Nellore, North Arcot, South Kanara and 
Vizagapattam Districts of Madras Province. These Jaina epigraphs 
and other Jaina relics clearly indicate the large vogue that Jainbm 
once had in that part of the country.' Thus the whole of South 
India comprising the Deccan. Karnkiaka, Andhra and TlmiUnijla 
was a great stronghold of Jainas, especially Digambora Jainas, for 
morelhan one thousand years. Apart from the [Hovincial capitals, 
Sravapabelagota in Mysore SUte was the ccnirc of their acti¬ 
vities and it occupies the same position even up to the present 
day. Jainism, however, began to decline in the South from the 
]2lh century due to the growing importance of .^rivaishiiavbm and 
Viraiaivism.* 

HI. Jainism in tVesi India 

It has already been noted that at present the Jainas are 
concentrated most in the Western India, i. e., in Oujarkthaand 
Kathiawar, and Jainism bad very close relations with this part of 
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India. Here on the Mount Giranira Lord Necninktha. the 22od 
Tirtbahkara of the Jainas, atuined salvation. Here, in the 
Coundl ofJaina Ascetks held at Valabhl in the year 993arUf 
Lord Mahhvtra, the Jaina canon was. for the first time, reduced 
to writing. Just as South India is the stronghold of Digambara 
Jainas. similarly, West India is the centre of activities of ivetim- 
bara Jainas. 

Regarding the migration of Jainas to these parts of India it 
is thought that the migration must have taken place by 300 B.C. 
from Eastern India. From the facts that the Jainas tell us sonte* 
thing about the reigns of Cbaudragupta Maurya and his ton 
Bindushra but at the tame time they have practically nothing to 
tell about the reigns of Aioka and his successors in the East and 
that the division of the Jaina Church into two great sects of the 
Digambaras and ivethmbarat had probably begun after the reign 
of Cbandragupu Maurya it is concluded that the Jainas were 
probably already at this time, i.e., 300 B.C, gradually losing their 
position in the kingdom of Magadha, and that they had begun 
their migration towards the Western part of India, where they 
settkd and where they have retained their settlements to the 
present day.* 

Jainbm flourished in Oiyarftlha during the days of Rkshtra* 
knu monarebs, many of whom were devout Jainas, and it received 
a further fillip at the bands of that veteran Jaina ruler Vanaikja 
of Chlva^lh family. About 1100 A. D., Jainism gained a great 
ascendency when the Chkiukya Kings Siddbarkja and bia successor 
Kuffl&rap&la * openly professed Jainism and encouraged tbe lite* 
raiy and temple-building activities of the Jainas. During the 
days of Baghelas in the 13th century A.D. Jainism received patro¬ 
nage through tbe hands of VastuiAla and T^ap&la, tbe two 
famous Jaina ministers of the time. They were responsible for 
constructing the beautiful tempie^ities at ^atruiljaya, Girankra 
I and Abu. Afterwards even though Jainism did not receive the 
(royal patronage as before, still it continued to hold its position 
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and (be nui^rml and financial strength of Jaioas gave their 
religion a place of honour which is acknowledged even to this day. 

IV Jainism in North India 

When by 300 B. C. ths migmlion of Jainas began from 
Eastern India to different parts of the country one branch of them 
was firmly esubtished in the North India from the middle of the 
second century B. C. What iravapabelagola was to the Jainas 
of South, Matburh, in the old kingdom of the iorasenas, was to 
the Jainas of North. The numerous inscriptions excavated in 
this city tell us about a wide-spread and firmly established Jaina 
community, strongly supported by pious lay devotees and very 
zealous in the consecratioa and worship of images and shrines 
dedicated to' Mahivira and his predecessors.* As these inscrip¬ 
tions range from the 2nd century B. C. to the 5th century A. D. 
it is clear that Mathurk was a stronghold of Jainas for nearly 
a thousand years. Another centre of Jaina activities in the 
North was Ujjain. It was the capilnl of Maurya Emperor 
Saihprati who was known to Jainas as Jaina Aioka. Since we-find 
several references to Ujjain in the Jama literature, it seems that 
Ujjain might have played an important role in the history of 
Jainism.* The archaeological and other evidences brought to light 
from different parts of North and Central India establish (be 
close relations of various rulers with Jainism.* During the 
Mohammedan period Jainism could not gel the royal and popular 
support as it used to receive before but it succeeded in holding its 
own without much trouble. The Jainas even could secure some 
concessions for (heir holy places from tbe liberal minded Mughal 
Emperor Akbar the Great.* During the Mohammedan period, 
however, the Jaioas particularly increased in the native states of 
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Rajapuuna, where they came to occupy many imporunt offices 
of the state including generalships and ministerships.* As CoL 
Tod remarks, **The officers of the state and revenue are chiefly 
of the Jaina laity. The Chief Magistrate and assessors of justice in 

Udaipur and most of the towns of Rajasthan, are of this sect. 

The many ancient cities where this religion was fostered, have 
inscriptions which evince their prosperity in these countries, with 
whose history their own is interwoven. In line, the necrological 
records of the Jainat bear witness to their having occupied a 
distinguished place in Rajput society; and the privilega they 
still enjoy, prove that they are not overlooked .*** 

Thus the Jainas continued to flourish in dilTerent parts of 
India during the ancient and medieval limes. But afterwards the 
Jainas began to decline. Before finding out the causes responsible 
for the downfall of Jainas, Ictus try to see the achievements of 
the Jainas in various fields of activities during the many centuries 
of their existence. 


1. ACHIBVBURNTS OP JAINAS. 

I*erhaps the most creditable achievement of Jainas is in the 
field of literature. It has been already noticed that right from the 
Vedic period two diflerenC currents of thought and ways of life 
known as Brhhmana culture and iramapa culture are prevalent in 
India. The iramapa culture is mainly represented by Jainas 
and Buddhists and of them Jainas were the first to propagate 
that culture. That it why from ancient times we have 
the ^ramapa literature besides the Brahmanic literature. The 
characteristic features of the iramapa literature are given as 
follows: It disregards the system of castes and Airamas; its heroes 
are, as a rule, not gods and Rshis, but kings or merchants or even 
^Odras. The subjects of poetry taken up by it are not Brahmanic 
myths and legends, but popular tales, fairy stories, fables and 
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parables. I( likes to ituist on the misery and sufferings of Samsdn 
and it teaches a morality of compassion and Aliimsd, quite distinct 
from the ethics of Brahmanism with its ideals of the great sacri* 
ficer and generous supporter of the priests, and its strict adhe* 
rence to the caste system.* The authors of this Sramapa literature 
have contributed their full share to the religious, ethical, poetical, 
and scienti&c literature of ancient India. A close examination of 
the vast religious literature of the Jainas has been made by 
M. Wiaternitz in his "A History of Indian Literature'*.* The 
Jainas were foremost in composing various kinds of narrative 
literature like Purifus, Charitras, Kathis. Prabandhas, etc. Besides 
a very extensive body of poetical narrative, the non<anonkal 
literature of the Jainas consuls partly of an immense number of 
coromentaries and partly of independent works on dogma, ethics, 
and monastic discipline. They also compiled legends of saints and 
composed works on ecdesiastical history.* Always fond of story* 
telling, the Jainas were good story-tellers ibemselves, and have 
preserved to us numerous Indian tales that otherwise would have 
been lost. K&vyas and MahiUtavyas, too, of renowned merit have 
been composed by Jaina poets. Lyrical and didactic poetry also 
are well represented in the literature of the Jainas. Apart from 
these, most valuable contributions have been made by the Jainas 
to Indian scientific and technical literature on various subjects 
like logic, philosophy, poetics, grammar, lexicography, astronomy, 
nstrology, geography, mathematics and medicine. The Jainas 
have also paid special attention to the Anhasistra (or Politics) 
which is considered to be “a worldly sctence” par excellence. 
Thus there is hardly any branch of science that has not been ably 
treated by Jainas.* 

The literature of the Jainas is aUo very important from the 
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poiot of view of the history of the Tndisn Uoguages; for the 
Jatrus always took care that thdr writings were accessible to 
considerable masses of the people. Hence the canonical writings 
and the earliest commentaries are written in Prakrit dialects and 
at a luter period Sanskrit and various modern Indian languages 
were used by the Jainas.^ It is not an exaggeration when Wilson 
says that every province of Hindusthan can produce Jaina com¬ 
positions, either in Saiukritor its vernacular idiom.* It has already 
been observed how the Jainas have enriched various provincial 
languages and especially Hindi, Cujartthi, Kannada, Tamil and 
Telugu.* Regarding the Jaina contribution to Kannada literature 
the great Kannada scholar R. NarasimtUlchhrya has remarked 
that “ The earliest cultivators of the language were Jainas. The 
oldest works of any extent and value that have come down to us 
are all from the pen of the Jainas. The period of Jaina predomi¬ 
nance in the literary field may justly be called the Augustan Age 
of Kannada literature. Jaina authors in Kannada are far more 
numerous than in Tamil. To name only a few, wo have Pampa, 
Ponna, Ranna, Qupavarma, Nhgachandra, Nayasena, Nagavarmh, 
Aggala, Nemkhandra, Janna, Apd*yy*. Bandhuvannh, and Ma- 
dhura, authors whose works are admired as excellent specimens of 
poetk composition. It b only in Kannada that we have a RkmUyana 
and tt Bbkrata bared on the Jaina tradition in addition to the 
same works based on Brahmanical tradition. Besides KAvyas 
written by Jaina authors we have numerous works by them 
dealing with subjects such as grammar, rhetoric, prosody, mathe¬ 
matics, astrology, medkine, veterinary science, cookery and so 
forth. Altogether tlie number of Jaina authors in Kannada is 
nearly two hundredAs the Jainas have produced their vast 
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liienuure ia these languages from very ancient times, the Jainas 
have certainly pUyed a very important part in the development of 
the different languages of India. The medium of sacred writings 
and preachings of the Brahmins has all along been Sanskrit and 
of the Bauddhas PilL But the Jainas alone utilised the prevailing 
languages of the different places, besides Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramin, for their religious propaganda as well as for the 
preservation of knowledge.^ The Jainas thus occupy an impor* 
lant position in the history of the'literature and civilisation of 
India.* 

Along with literature the Jainas have always taken their due 
share in the development of the aru in the country. The Jainas 
have contributed their mite to enhance the glory of India in sevo. 
ral branches of art and architecture. Compared with their 
number their contribution appears to be imposing. It must 
be remembered that Jainism did not create a special archi* 
lecture of iu own, for wherever the Jainas went they adopted 
the local building tradition. While in Northern India they 
followed the Vaishpava cult in building, in Southern India 
they adhered to the • Dravidian ’ type. * The SiOpas of the Jainas 
are indistinguishable in form from (hose of (he Buddhists and a 
Jaina curvilinear steeple is identical in outline with that of 
a Brahmanical temple * Even though the Jainas have not cvolsed 
a distinct Jaina style of architecture, yet it must be said to their 
credit that they have produced numerous and finest specimens of 
architecture in dilTerent parts of (he country. More than any other 
sect in India (be Jainas have displayed their intense love of (be 
picturesque while selecting the sites for the conuruction of ilielr 
sacred buildings like temples, temple-cities, cave temples, Stopas, 
pillars .nnd towers. They have erected tbeir temples either on 
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lovely bill'tops or in deep and secluded valleys. ^ It has already 
been noted that as the Jaina religion considers construction of 
temples as a meritorious act, the Jainas have constructed an 
unusually large number of temples throughout India. * Nearly 90 
per cent of Jaina temples are the gifts of single wealthy individuals 
and as such the Jaina temples are distinguished for elaborate deUil 
and exquisite finish.* 

Of these innumerable Jaina temples, the two marble temples 
at Mount Abu in Rajaputana 'are considered as the most notable 
achievements of the Jainas in the domain of Art. The two 
temples are famous as unsurpassed models of Western or Giya* 
rftti style of architecture which is characterised by a free use of 
columns carved with all imaginable rtchness, strut brackets, and 
exquisite marble ceiUngs with cusped pendants. The temples arc 
known for the beauty and deltcacy of the carving and for the 
richness of the design.* Again the Jaina temple at Rkpapur in 
Mewar (vrhich was built in 1440 A. D.) is the most compli¬ 
cated and extensive Jaina temple in India and the most complete 
for the ritual of the sect. The temple covers altogether about 
48.000 sq. ft. of ground and on the merits of its design Fergusson 
remarks that "The immense number of parts in the building, and 
their general smallness, prevenu its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur; but their variety, their beauty of detail— 
no two pillars in the whole building being exactly alike—tlie grace 
with which they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of 
different heights with flat ceilings, and the mode in which the 
light is introduced, combine to produce an excellent effect. Indeed 
I know of no other building in India, of the same class that leaves 
so pleasingan impression, or affords so many hints for the graceful 
arrangement of columns in an interior. ’* • The other temples of 
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such superb character are the temple of Phrsvaoltilui at Khajuribo 
in BundeJakhanda,* the temple at Ukku^li in Karn&taka,* the 
Jinaniihapura Basti (i, e. temple) near iravafubelagoja in 
Mysore,* Seth Hithisirtgh’i templeat Ahmedabad,* andtheHosa 
Basu at Mu^abidri in South Kanara.* It may be noted that the 
number of beautiful Jaina temples was considerably reduced 
durintthe Muslim period because the structure of Jaina temple 
was such that it could be easily convened into a mosque. The 
light columner style of the Jaina temples not only supplied 
materials more easily adopted to the purposes of Muslims, but 
furnished hints of which the Muslim architects were not slow to 
avail thcmselva. A mosque obtained in this way was, for con* 
venience and beauty, unsurpassed by anything the Muslims after¬ 
wards erected from their own original designs.* Thus the great 
mosques of Ajmer, Delhi, KanauJ, Dhar, and Ahmcdabad are 
merely reconstructed temples of Hindus and Jainai. Further, 
the grouping together of their temples into what may be called 
“Cities of temples” is a peculiarity whkh the Jainas haye 
practised to a greater extent than (he followers of any other 
religion in India.* Such notable temple-cities are found 
among other places at iatruAjaya or Palitapa and Giranlra in 
Gujarfttha, at Sammeda iikhara in Bihar, at Sonligiri in Bundela- 
kbap<ia. at Muktlgiri id Berar, at Kunthalagiri in Ibe Deccan, at 
iravapabejagola in Mysore and at Mu(labidri in South Kanara. 
Again the Jainas also, like the Buddhists, built several cave 
temples cut in rocks from the early times. But in dimensions the 
Jaina cave temples were smaller than those of Buddhist ones 
because the Jaina religion prescribed individualistic and not con¬ 
gregational ritual. The most numerous cave temples are in the 
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Ud»y»giriiind Kbapdagifi Hills in Oriwa. The plcturesquencw 
or ihcir forms, the ebaricter of their sculpture* and architectural 
details combined with their great antiquity render them one of the 
most important group* ofc^ve* in India. These and those of 
Junigadha in Gujaritha belong to the second century B.C. while 
the others are of* later date of which the important ones arc 
found at Aihole and Badbmt in Bijapur District, at Ankai and 
Piiana in Khandesh District, at Ellora and Osmanabad in the 
Hyderabad Suie, at Chamlra Lepfc near Nasik and at Kalugu- 
malai in Tinnevelly District.* Like the BuddbisU Jaina* also 
erected Stdpas. in honour of their saioU with their accessories of 
stone railings, decorated gateways, stone umbrellas, elaborate 
carved pillars and abundant sttiues. Early examples of these 
have been discovered in the KankWi mound near Mathurk and 
they are supposed to belong to the first century B.C.* 

Another remarkable contribution of the Jainas in the field of 
architecture u the creation of many pillars or staihbbas of plea* 
ting design and singular grace which are found attached to many 
of their temples. Fergusson thinks that It may be owing to the 
styloclastic propensities of the Muslims that these pillars are not 
found so frequently where they have held sway, as in the remoter 
paiu of India; but, whether from this cause or not, they seem to 
be more frequent in Kanara and among the Southern Jainas than 
in any other part of India. Fergusson further suggests that there 
may be some connection between these Jaina iiarhbhas and the 
obelisks of the Egyptians.* Regarding these Jaina pillars in 
Kanara Mr. Walhouse has remarked that " The whole capital and 
canopy arc a wonder of light, elegant, highly decorated stone 
work, and nothing can surpass the suiely grace of these beauU- 
ful pillars whose proportions and adaptation to surrounding 
scenery arc always perfect, and whose richness of decoration 
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never offends. " * According to Smith, to the whole range of 
Indian Art there is nothing perhaps equal to these Kanara pillars 
for good taste.* 

There is evidence to show that apart from pillars the Jainas, 
especially from Northern India, might have constructed a great 
number of towers dedicated to their Hribahkaras. There is such 
a lower which is still adorning Cbiior in Mewar and it is consider* 
ed as one of the best preserved monuments in India. This Jaioa 
Tower at Cbitor is a singularly elegant ipedmen of its class, 
about 7S feet in height and adorned with sculpture and mouldings 
from the base to the summiL The tower was constructed in the 
12tb century and was dedicated to Adinhiha. the first of the Jaina 
Tirtbahkaras, and nude figures of them are repealed some hundreds 
of time on Che face of the tower.* 

' The innumerable specimens of Jaioa sculpture found in practi* 
cally all parts of India show that the Jainas enlisted the services 
of sculptors from very ancient limes. Their most common form 
of sculpture up to this day is modelling of images or statues of 
their Tirihafikaras.* But in giving shape to these figures no scope 
at all was given for the freeplay of imagination of individual 
sculptors as regular rules regarding the form and poee of statues 
of T^rihahkaras had been prescribed by the Jaioa religion from 
the very beginning.* Consequently practically all Jaioa images 
pertain to one class and therefore Jaina images from any parts of 
the country cannot be distinguished from their style even though 
they belong to different ages altogether. It is significant to note 
that the Jaina images have been made of all substances and sixes 
and are almost always invariable in attitude, whether that be seated 
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or staodiog. Small images are made of crystal, alabastor, 
soapstone, bloodstone, and varioos other precious and semi* 
precious materials; while the larger ones are carved from what¬ 
ever kind of stone happens to be locally availaWe.‘ Undoubtedly 
the most remarkable of the Jaina statues are (be celebrated colossi 
of Southern India, the largest free sunding slat w in Asia, which 
arc three in number, situated respectively at SravapabeUgoIa in 
Mysore (constructed in983 A. D. and 56\ feet in height), at 
Kftrakala in South Kanara ( constructed in 1432 A D. and about 
41 feet in height) and at YepOra or Vepora in South Kanara 
(constructed in 1604 A. D. and 35 feet in height). All three, 
being set on the top of eminenoes, are visible for miles around, 
and inspite of their formalism command respectful attention by 
their enormous mass and expression of dignified serenity. By all 
means these sutues are among the most remarkable works of 
native art in the South of India.* 

Regarding the unrivalled progress of the Jainas in decorative 
sculpture, at distinguished from Individual statuary, Smith re¬ 
marks that '* The Jainas encouraged the work of a high order of 
excellence and beauty, employed to adorn with the utmost possible 
magnificence the pillared chambers which were their favourite 
form of architecture. Nothing in the world can surpass for rich- 
ncu and delicacy of detail the marble columna and ceilings of the 
Mount Abu temples and it would be easy to fill a large volume 
with illuatralions of more or less similar exquisite work in many 
localities 

As Jainism is an original system, quite distinct and indepen¬ 
dent from all others, the Jainas have developed a separate 
philosophy which is regarded as a valuable contribution to the 
Indian philosophy. In philosophy the Jainas occupy a distinM 
position between the Brabmaoic and Buddhist philosophical 
systems. This has been shown very clearly by H. Jacobi in hit 
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paper on * TheMetaphytictandEibicsorthe Jainas”.i Regarding 
the problem of Being the three hold different opinions. The 
Vediotins consider that underlying and upholding from within all 
things there u one absolute permanent Being, without change and 
with none other like it. On the contrary the Buddhists, hold that 
all things are transitory. The Jainas, however, contend that Being is 
joined to production, continuation, destruction and they call their 
theory the theory of multiple view points {,antkhntanda\ in contra- 
disiinctioii to the theory of permanency ( niiya'tida ) of the 
Vedhotins, and to the theory of transitorioeas ( tiiAiavada ) of the 
Buddhists. The Jainas think that the existing things are permanent 
only as regards their substance, but their eeddents or qualities origi¬ 
nate and perish. The signiBcaoce of this Jaina theory of Being 
comes out more clearly when ,it is regarded in relation to the 
doctrines of Syddvida and of the Nayas. According to the doctrine of 
Syhdvida any proposition about an existing thing must, somehow, 
reflect the manysidedness of Being, i.e., any metaphysical propo¬ 
sition is right from one point of view, and the contrary proposi¬ 
tion is also right from another. The are ways of expressing 
the nature of things; all these ways of judgment are, according 
to the Jainas. one-sided, and they contain out apart of truth. 
The doctrine of the ffayas it, thus, the logical complement to the 
S}'dd¥ada which is an outcome of the theory of the manysided- 
ness of Being. From this Jacobi afBnns that the Jaioa theory of 
Being is an indication of the commonsease view. 

As the Jainas have evolved a philosophy of their own, they 
follow a distinct ethical code based on their fdiilosopby. The 
Jaina ethics stands as a clan by itself in the sense that it is the 
only system which is founded on the main (vineij^e of Ahimsi. It 
has already been noted how the principle of Ahimti forms the basis 
of various rules of conduct prescribed for both the Jaina laymen 
and ascetics.* Thus one of the significant contributions of the 
Jainas is the AhimsA culture. If the Jainas are known for any¬ 
thing it is for the evolution of Ahimti culture and it must be uid 
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to the credit of the Jaiaas tJut they practised and propagated that 
culture from aocieot times. The antiquity and continuity of 
Ahimsi culture is mainly duo to the incessant efforU of the Jaina 
Achlryas. Naturally wherever the Jainas were in great numbers 
and wielded some influence they tried to spread /IWmrd culture 
among the masses. That is why we find that the provinces of 
Karnataka and Gtyaritha, which are the strongholds of Jainas from 
the beginning, are nsainly vegetarian. In fact it» admitted that 
as a result of the activities of the Jainas for the last so many 
centuries slfll forms the substratum of Indian character 

as a wbole.^ 

Apart from the development of language and literature, art 
and architecture, and philosophy and ethics, the Jainas disUn- 
guishcd themselves in giving their unstinted support for the im¬ 
provement of political and economic life in the country. The 
Jainas, especUlly in Southern and Western India, produced a 
large number of eminent and efficient monarchs, ministers and 
generals and thereby contributed to mainuin and improve the 
political conditions of the people. Not only the ordinary Jainas 
but their sainU or Achhryas also aided raaieritlly to create the 
proper political environment necessary for the reiuscitttion of the 
life in the country. It is considered that due to the keen interest 
taken by the Jaina gurus, I e., preceptors in political affsin of 
the country. Jainism occupies an important place in the history 
of India.* The Jaina ascetics were never indifferent towards the 
secular affairs in general. We know from the account of Megasthc- 
nes that, in the 4ih certtury B. C., the Sarmanes or Jaina ascetics 
who lived in the woods were frequently consulted by the kings 

through their messengers regarding the cause of thinp * So far 

as KarniUkt was concerned Jainism throu^out its course of 
more than one thousand years was an example of a religion which 
showed that relipous tenets were practis«l without sacrificing the 
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political exigencies when the question of njuvenaiing life in the 
country was at stake. That is why in KarnUaka we find that the 
Jaina Achkiyas ceased to be merely exponents of dogmas and 
turned tliemselves into creators of kingdonu.^ It has already been 
noted that the Jaina Saints were virtually responsible for the 
founding of the CaAga Kingdom in the 2nd century A. D. and 
the Hoyasala kingdom in the 1 tth century A. D.* 

In fact the most creditable achievement of Jainas is their 
survival from ancient limes up to the present day. The Jainas and 
the Buddhists were the main representatives of ,^ramapa culture in 
India and it is pertinent to note that while Buddhism disappeared 
from the land of its birth, though it survives in other parts of the 
world, Jainism is still t living faith ia India though it never spread 
outside India with the exception perhaps of Ceylon. Let us see, 
in brief, the reasons responsible for the continuous survival of 
Jainas in India. 

i* RSASOKS rOR SURVIVAL OP JAINAS 
Perhaps the most important reason which contributed to the 
continued existence of the Jaina community to the present day is 
the excellent organisation of the community. The significant part 
of the Jaina organisation is the fact that the laity has been made 
an integral part of the community. The community has been 
traditionally divided into four grou^, viz., SadJtus or male 
ascetics, Sadhvis or female ascetics. Srdvakcs or male laity and 
SrUvikas or female laity, and these groups have been bound 
together by very close relations. The same Vraias or religious 
vows are prescribed for ascetics and laity with only difference that 
the ascetics have to observe them more scrupulously while the laity 
is allowed to follow them in a less severe manner. The laity is 
made completely responsible for the livelihood of the ascetics snd 
to that extent the latter are dependent on the former. From the 
beginning ascetics have controlled the religious life of the lay 
disciples and the 'ay disciples have kept a strict control over the 
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chtncter of the ascetics. That is wby the ascetics are required to 
keep tbentselves eotirely aloof from worldly matters and to 
rigorously maintaio ibeir high standard of ascetic life. If they 
fall short of their requiremeou they are likely to be removed from 
their positions.^ Insunces of excommuoicatioo of Jaina Sidhus 
for the breach of the rules of conduct are still common in Coja- 
rltha and Rajputana.* At an ascetic is generally attached to a 
OaM or section and Gackchha or sub-section of Jainas and 
natunlly persons belonging to a particular Gona or GacMha 
can control the ascetics of their Com or Goehchha. Thus, for 
example, the Tapd Gachchha ascetics arc controlled by the Tapi 
Gachchha people. Recently many of these Gachchhas have written 
constitutions of their sections and in that they assert this right 
also. In the rules and regulations framed in 1941 of the L^i 
Gachchha of Bombay City it has been specifically mentioned that, 
“ If any of the ascetios or irlpujya (i. e. the head of a group of 
ascetics ) behaves against the teneu and customs of the Loka 
Gachchha Sahgha, the general body of members of the sangba 
shall have power to remove such ascetics or ^ripii‘ya from his 
office".* In this connection H. Jacobi rightly remarks as follows. 
"It is evident that the lay part of the community were not regarded 
as outsiders, or only as friends and patrons of the Order, as seems 
to have been the case in early Buddhism \ their position was, from 
the beginning, well defined by religious duties and privileges^he 
bond which united them to the Order of monks was an eflcctive 
one.It cannot be doubted that this close union between lay¬ 

men and monks brought about by the similarity of their religious 
duties, difienng not in kind, but in degree, bad enabled Jainism 
to avoid fundamental changes within, and to resist dangers from 
without for more than two thousand years, while Buddhism, being 
less exacting at regards the laymen, underwent the most extra¬ 
ordinary evolutions and finally disappeared in the country of its 
origin.’** 
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Aootber imporuot rcMon for tbe survival of (be Jaioa oommu* 
oity U iu ioflexible coniervatism ia boldiog fast to its origiosl 
iastitutioos aod doctrines for the last so many centuries. The 
most important doctrines of the Jatna religion have remained 
practically unaltered up to this day aod. although a number of 
the less vital rules concerning (be life and practices of monks and 
laymen may have fallen into disuse or oblivion, there it no reason 
to doubt that the religious life of the Jaina community is now 
substantially tbe same as it was two thousand years ago. Tbit 
strict adherence to relipous prescriptions will also be evident 
from Jaina architecture and especially from Jaina sculpture, for 
the style of Jaina images has remained tbe same to such an eatcnt 
that the Jaina imaga differing in age by a ihouuod years are 
almost indistinguishable in style. Thus an absolute refuul to 
admit changes has been considered as the strongest safeguard 
of the Jaioas.^ 

Tbe royal patronage which Jainism bad received during the 
ancient and medieval periods in different parts of the country hat 
undoubtedly helped the struggle of the Jaina community for its 
survival. The KamkUka and Gujaritha continued to remain as 
strongholds of Jainas from the ancient times because many rulers, 
ministers and generals of renowned merit from Karnitaka and 
Gtijar&tba were of Jaina religioo. Apart from Jaina rulers many 
Don-Jaina rulers also showed sympathetic attitude towards the 
Jaina religion. Prom the edicts of Rajputana it will be seen that 
in compliance with tbe doctrines of Jainism orders were issued in 
some towns to stop tbe slaying of aoimalt tbrougbout the year 
and to suspend tbe revolutions of oil-mill and potter’s wheel dur* 
ing tbe four months of the rainy season every year.* Several 
inscriptions from the South reveal the keen interest taken by non- 
Jaina rulers in facilitating tbe Jainas to observe their religion. 
Among these the most outstanding is the stone insrdption dated 
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136S A. D. of the Vijayaosgtra monarch Bukica R&ya I. When 
the Jainas of all districts appealed in a body for protection against 
their peraeculion by the Vaishpavas, the king after summoning 
the leaders of both sects before him declared that no difference 
could be made between them and ordained that they should each 
pursue their own religious practices with equal freedom.* 

The varied activities of a Urge number of eminent Jaina 
saints contributed to the continuatioD of Jaina community for a 
long period becauae these activities produced a deep impression 
upon the general public regarding the sterling qualities of Jaina 
saints. They were maialy responsible for the spread of Jainism all 
over India. The chronicles of Ceylon attest that Jainism also 
spread in Ceylon.* As regards the South India it can be main¬ 
tained that the whole of it in ancient times was strewn with small 
groups of learned Jaina ascetics who were slowly but surely 
spreading their morals through the medium of their sacred litera¬ 
ture composed in the various vernacuUrs of the country.* These 
literary and missiODary activities of the Jaina saints ultimately 
helped the Jainas in South India to strengthen their position for a 
long time in Cbe face of Hindu revival. The important Jaina 
saints and writers from the South were Kunda Kunda, Umksviti, 
Sanunubbadra. PojyapluU. Akalahka, Vidylnindin, Mhpikya- 
nandin, Prtbhichandta, Jinasena I. Guoabhadra, Somadeva, 
Pampa and Ranna.* Of these illustrious persons Achlrya 
Samiintibhadra and Achhrya Akalahka were the foremost in their 
zeal of spread of Jainism. SamanUbbadra in the 2nd century 
A.D. toured all over India and defeated his opponents in the 
public disputations. Similarly Akalthka defeated the Buddhisu 
in public disputttion at KlAclu in the 7tb or 8th century A.D. in 
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coosequcDce of which they were beoisbed to Ceyloo.> Even in 
political matters the Jaina Mists were taking keen interest and 
guiding the people whenever required. It has already been noted 
that the Oasgas and the Hoyasalas were inspired to establish new 
kingdoms by the Jaisa Achkryas. Along with the carrying of 
these Kholastk, missionary and political activities, the Jaina 
Acbiryas tried to excel in their personal accomplishments also. 
In a work called PojyaiAdacbarita .the names of 11 arts and 
sciences mastered by Achkrya P0jyap4da are given.* Is the 7ih 
century A. D. the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiues Ttiaog had heard 
of old time that the Nirgranthas (i.e. the Jaina asoetica) were 
skilled in divination.* Naturally princes and peopk alike bad a 
great regard for the Jaina saints in different parts of the country. 
Even the musUm rulers of Delhi honoured and showed reverence 
to the learned Jaina teachers of South India.* Regarding the 
influence of Jaina saints in Rajputana Col. Tod remarks that “ To 
show the respect in which the high priests of the Jainas are held, 
the princes of Rajputana invariably advance outside the walls of 
their capital to receive and conduct (hem to it— a mark of respect 
paid only to princes. On the occasion of the high priest of the 
Khadatara^ passing through Udaipur, the R&ph received him 
with every distinction.” * It is no wonder that the character and 
activities of such ittfiueoiial Jaina saints created an atmosphere 
which helped to lengthen the life of Jaina community. 

A minority community for its continued existence has always 
to depend on the goodwill of the other people and that goodwill 
could be persistently secured by performing some benevolent acti* 
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The Jtiaa* did foUow and are siill following this path of 
attaining the goodwill of all people by various means like educat¬ 
ing the masses and alleviating the pain and miKry of people by 
eondocting several types of charitable institutions. From the 
beginning the Jainas made it one of ihdr cardinal principla to 
give the four gifts of food, protection, medicine and learning to 
(be needy {diiiro-<ibhaya—bhoishajya4asira~daM)—irnsf^ 
of casu and creed. According to some this was by far the most 
potent factor in the propagation of the Jaina religion.* For this 
they established aim-houses, rest-houses, dispensaries and schools 
wherever they were concentrated in good numbers. It must be 
noted to the credit of the Jainas that they took a leading part in 
the education of the masses. Various relics show that formerly 
Jaina ascetics took a great share in teaching children in the 
Souibem countriu, via., Andhra, Tamil, Karnitaka and Mahh- 
rkshtra.* In this connection Dr. Altekar ri^tly observes that 
before the beginning of the alphabet proper the children should 
be required to pay homage to Gapesa, reciting the fonnula 
” iri Gape^ya Namah”> is natural in Hindu society, but that in 
the Deccan even today it should be followed by the Jaina formula 
“ Om Namah Siddhsm ” shows that the Jaina teachers of medie¬ 
val age bad so completely controlled the mass education that the 
Hindus continued to teach their children this originally Jaina 
formula even after the decline of Jainism.' Even now the Jainas 
have rigorously maintained the tradition by giving freely these 
four types of gifts in all parts of India. In fact the JaioM never 
lag behind in liberally contributing to any national or philanthro¬ 
pic cause. 

Another important factor which helped the ^.continuation of 
the Jaina community is the cordial and intimate relations main¬ 
tained by the Jainas with the Hindus. Formerly it was thought 
that Jainism was a branch either of Buddhism or of Hinduism. 
But now it is generally ac«pted that Jainism is a distinct rcUffon 
and that it is as old as, if not older than, the Vedic religion of the 
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Hiodus. As Jainism, Hinduism and Buddhism, the three impor* 
tant ancient religions of India, are Uving aide by side for the last 
so many centuries, it is natural that they have Influenced one 
another in many respects. In matters tike theories of rebirth and 
salvation, descriptions of heaven, earth and hell, and belief in the 
fact that the prophets of religion take birth according to prescribed 
rule, we fiitd simOarities in the three religions. Since the disappea¬ 
rance of Buddhism from India the Jainas and Hiodus came more 
close to each other and that is why in social and religious life the 
Jainas on the whole do not appear to be much different from the 
Hindus. It has already been noted that in matters like luperstitioas 
beliefs and practices, religious festivals and fasts, occupations and 
professions, dress aitd omsoMats, Saiukinu or sacraments 
and language and general outlook on life, there are various common 
things between the Jainas and Hindus, and especially the vegeta¬ 
rian Hindus. There are certain castes whose members sre found 
in both the communities and to some extent marital relations are 
still maintained between the Jaina and Hindu sections of the ssme 
caste. From these things it should not be considered that the 
Jainas are a part of the Hindus or Jainism is a branch of Hinduism. 
In fact if we compare Jainism and Hinduism, we find that the 
differences between them are very great and iheir agreement 
is in respect of a few particulars only concerning the ordinary 
mode of living. Even the ceremonies which appear to be similar 
are in reality different in respect of Iheir purport if carefully 
studied. The sacred books of the Hindus like Vedas, Sm^tis, 
Pur&pas, etc. are not accepted by the Jainas and the Hindus also 
do not recognise even a single scripture of the Jainas. While the 
Jainas regard the world as eternal, the Hindus hold it to have 
been made by a creator. In Jainism worship iinot offered to an 
eternal and eternally pure Ood, but to those Great Ones who 
have realised their high ideal and attained to Godhood themselves; 
in Hinduism worship is performed of many forms of one Ood who 
is the creator and the ruler of the world. The significance Of 
worship in Hinduism is also not the same as that in Jainism. In 
Jainism there is no offering of food and the like, nor is a prayer 
made to the deity for boons. In Hinduism the atuinment of the 
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object is by the will of ceruin divine beings who are to be propi- 
tiated.> Tbe animal sacrifices practised by the Hindus have no 
place in Jainism. The Hindus believe that Gods alone can attain 
salvation, while the Jainas consider that it is the right of human 
beings only. The Hindus regard Karma as an invisible power but 
the Jainas think it as a form of matter which can slick to tbe soul. 
In Jainism there are various principles like Dharma, A^foma, 
Lehhy^,Guiwthlma, txc. which are not found in Hindu spiritual 
ideology.* The Jaina Gods, temples, places of pilgrimage, holy 
days, fasts, festivals and ritoals are quite different from those of 
the Hindus.* While the Hindus consider marriage as a religious 
sacrament, the Jainas regard it as a civil contract The begetting 
of male children is prescribed by Hinduism for (be spiritual welfare 
of the people; but in Jainism the presence or absence of a son 
does not make any difference in the spiritual progress of a person. 
The peculiarly Hindu practices like Niyoga and Sad are not 
approved by the Jainas.* Further a large number of Hindu 
religious practices, which are repugnant to Jainism, have been 
termed as Mttdka or stupid customs and beliefs and the true 
Jainas arc required to be absolutely free from them. They are 
sun-worship, bath during eclipses, giving away money on Saikrin- 
ti days, tbe morning and oveniog ablutions, fire-worship, the 
worship of edifices, ceremonial bathing In rivers and the ocean, 
adoration of trees, ilOpas, and sacred offerings of boiled rice, 
religious suicide by falling from a precipice, bowing at the tall of 
a cow and taking cow’s urine, and the worship of jewels, con¬ 
veyances, weapons, tbe earth and the mountains.* 

From tbe facts mentioned above it is evident that there are 
several items of social and religious praciiceaon which there are 
basic differences between the Jainas and tbe Hindus. It is perti¬ 
nent to note that these differences are persisting even up to the 
present day. At tbe tame lime it will have to be admitted tbst 
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there hed been an inflltradoo of non^Jaina eleraenta into J&ina 
aocial and religious usages. It is not that the Jaints blindly 
accepted these non-Jaina elemenu. Perhaps the Jainas bad to 
allow the inflltiaiion of oon>Jaina element at an adjustment to 
changed clroumstances. Various reasons can be given as to why 
the Jainas knowingly permitted some of their members to follow 
obviously noO'Jaina customs and manners. In the first place, 
new converts to Jainism could not be expected to discard tbeir 
previous practices in toto and to observe all the Jsina practices at 
once. Some concession will have to be shown to them if the pfose> 
lytitiog activities are to continue and the number of Jainas is to in¬ 
crease. In this way we find that the observance of some of the Hindu 
religious practices referred to above was connived at by the Jainas 
even though it was repugnant to Jainism. In fact it was prescribed 
by Jaioa Achhryas that “ if a convert to Jainism oinaot altogetbor 
renounce all his false beliefs, he ought to be given a mixed recep¬ 
tion, but it is not advisable to discard him altogether/’^ Secondly, 
in times of calamity changes are sometimes effected in the reli¬ 
gious practices to preserve religion and life and the Jainas had to 
follow the same course. In the past the Hindus committed many 
acts of oppression against the Jaioa saints and bouseholden. 
Under these circumstances the Jainas took the shelter of Brahms- 
ntcal greed and began to employ the Brahmins for the performance 
of their social ceremonies, so as to preserve themKlves to that 
way. The pratioe has continued and even in day Brahmins are 
employed by some Jainas to assist in the performance of marriage 
and other ceremonies at various stages in certain parts of the 
country. In some Jaina temples Hindus are employed to perform 
daily Fi(ji or worship. To soften and appease Brahmanical hatred 
interpolations embodying Brahmanical ritual appear to have 
been made in some of the Jaioa books. Probably this was the 
only means left under the circumsunces of preserving the Jains 
religion and the Jaina community. Some of the Hindu gods 
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were also given miner seats io tbe Jaina temples with a similar 
motive. They are termed KshetrapWa i.e. the Protectors of the place. 
Even at present the worship of oon-Jaina gods and goddesses U 
indulged into by some Jainas.* Thirdly, it was impossible for 
Jainism to remain uoaffccicd by influences of local customs, 
beliefs and culls. As a small number of Jainas bad to live admidst 
the non-Jainas. and especially among the Hindus, it is but natural 
for them to adopt the Hindu practices. That is why we find some 
Jaioas obscrviog the customs like wearing the sacred thread, 
participatiag in Hindu festivals, keeping days in memory of the 
dead, ofifering of rice-balls to the ciowrs on the 10th day after the 
death, asking boons from the gods, believing in ghosts and spirits 
worshipping non-Jaina deities, etc. Thus the Jaioas, as a policy 
for survival, willingly accepted the infiltration of non-Jaina 
element in Jaina pracikee. But io doing so they made every 
attempt to maintain the purity of religious practices as far as 
possible. The Jaina Achkryas, mainly with a view to maintain tbe 
continuity of the Jaina community in troubled limes, did not 
oppose but on tbe contrary gave tacit sanction to the observance 
of local customs and manners by the Jainas. In this connection 
Somadeva, tbe most learned Jaina Achlrya of medieval age in tbe 
South, obeervei in his Yaiastilaka-Cbampu that 

m ^ ^RFit iwitrf I 
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the religion of Jaina householders is of two varieties. Laukika, I.e., 
this worldly, aodPdre/oMArtw, i.e.ihc other-worldly; the former is 
based upon popular usage and the latter on the scriptures. Further, 
it is legitimate for the Jainas to follow any custom or practice 
sanctioned by popular usage so long as it does not come into 
conflict with tbe fundamental principles of the Jaina faith or tbe 
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moral and diacipLioary vows eojoioed by tbe religion. It thus 
means that by showing the leniency to the Jainas in observing 
the well established local practices, provided they do not harm 
the highest principles of Jainism, a conscious effort was made by 
the Jainas to adjust to the adverse circumstances. This wise 
adjustment ultimately created cordial and intimate relations with 
Hindus and it appears that due to this policy the Jainas were 
saved from complete extinction at tbe hands of persecutionbts and 
they could keep their existence for the last so many centuries. lo 
fact the Jainas had made determined efforts to maintain good 
relations not only with tbe Hindus but with tbe members of other 
comrouoities also. Even though the Jainas were in power fora 
long time they hardly indulged in the persecution of non-Jalnas, 
wb»eas we find innumerable instances where Jainas were severely 
persecuted by non^Jaioas.^ 

4. OAU8C8 OF DEOLIHB OF JAINISM 

It is true that the Jainas have managed to maintain their 
existence as a separate community for the last so many centuries 
and that in this long period they have made noteworthy contri¬ 
butions to tbe cultural progress of India. But the achievements 
of Jainas in various fields of activities pertain to the ancient 
and medieval period. Since tbe middle ages tbe Jainas are decli- 
ning day by day in number and their influence is continuously 
waning. If the same process continues it is likely that the Jaina 
community will have to face total extinction within a period of 
few centuries. Before making any proposal as to bow this posi¬ 
tion of Mntinuous decline should be remedied, it Is necessary to 
find out the causes mainly responsible for tbo downfall of the 
Jaina community. 

The spread of a religion to a large extent depends on the 
amount of royal patronage it receives and the convtciion with 
which it is propounded by iu monks and followers. In tbe ancieot 
and medieval period the numerical streagth of the Jaina commu¬ 
nity was quite good because Jainism was actively supported by the 
ruling chiefs in different parts of the country and it was propagated 
1 Sbarm*, 8. R.: Jainwm and KaroitSka CultoM, P. WO. 
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by some of the intellectual gems of tbe time. Itisesticnated 
that during the Rhsh|raketa period (i. e. from 750 to 1000 A.D.) 
at least one third of tbe total population of the Decscao was foUo* 
wing the gospel of Mahhvira.* That the Jaioa religion was one of the 
popular religions of India in tbe past could be seen from the large 
number of Jaioa relics found all over India. But with tbe advent of 
Muslims in North lodia and the fall of the Vijayanagara Empire 
in South India Jainism completely lost the royal support. When 
the days of royal patronage were gone, never to return, tbe 
ascetic order of the community not only fell in number but be¬ 
came very slack in its duties. The ascetics in the later period never 
showed any enthusiasm in their ordinary activities like preaching 
and proselytising. There were no intellectual giants, unselfish 
workers and renowned sainu like Bhadrabkhu, FCundakunda, 
Samaniabbadra. Akalahka Haribhadra. Jinasena, UmAsv&ti, Hema- 
chandra and Siddbasena Divftkara. Naturally they could not influ- 
ence the people by their actions and bring them into the Jatna co¬ 
mmunity. Thus with (he lapse of royal support and stoppage 
of convening people to Jainism due to slackness of its teachers, 
there was no hope forlbeJaina religion to increase the number 
of its followers. 

When the JaJna community was in such a position that it 
could not augment tbe number of its members, it was faced with 
a calamity of severe persecution of its members by the other 
religionists— especially Brahmins, Lifighyatas or Viraiaivas and 
Muslims. After gaining (he ascendancy (he Brahmins reduced tbe 
Jainas to tbe lowest depths of subiectioa. They threw out tbe 
idols in Jaioa temples and converted them into Brabmanic ones,* 
destroyed the objects of the cult, deprived tbe Jainas of all 
freedom, both religious and civil, banished them from public 
employment and all positions of trust; in fact, they persecuted 
them to such an extent that they succeeded in removing nearly all 
traces of these Jainas in several provinces where formerly they 
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had been most flourishing.! Traces of this old hostility between 
Jainaa and Hindus survive in the Hindu saying that 

One should not take refuge in a Jaina Temple, even to escape 
from mad elephant and in the rule that a Jaina beggar will not 
take alms from a Hindu unless he can perform some service in 
return, though it may not equal the value of the alms.* The 
position of the Jaina religion in the South was much shaken 
through persecution. Ring Sundara of the PhptJya dynasty, in the 
middle of the seventh century, at the instigation of the famous 
saint Tinijftknasambandara, the arch-enemy of Jainism, persecuted 
the Jainas with the most savage cruelty and inflicted on no less 
than eight thousand ionocent persons a horrible death by impale¬ 
ment. The memoryofthis bloodycpisodeisconstantly keptalive 
in the series of frescoes recorded on the wall of the Maptapam of 
the Golden Lotus Tank of the famous MinSkshl temple at 
Madura. As though it was not sufficient to humiliate the Jainas, 
the whole tragedy is gone through at five of the twelve annual 
festivals at the Madura temple, on which occasion an image 
representing a Jaina impaled on a stake is carried in procession.* 
In the Vijayanagara Empire the Jaina people known as Pkptchu- 
rhis were destroyed by the Srihmapas in the times of Adondai, 
and some embraced the Brahmanical system.* Such persecutions 
were largely responsible for the final overthrow of Jainism in 
south India. In Karn&taka the Jainas were persecuted by the 
VlnUaivas and in GujarAtha and Mhravhda they were persecuted 
by the Brahmins. A tradition at Patian says that iankarhchhrya 
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effected the destruction of « number of Jain* priests in that city, 

and the spot in which they are supposed to have met their fate b 
to thb day called the Uchochlira.* It is reported that the Brah¬ 
min* were actively aggressive against the Jainas even in the 19th 
century and were used to lak forcible possession of their temples 
and convert them into Hindu temple*.* In the Central Provinces 

the best Jaina temples are found in very remote spou and it is 
suggested that they were built at times when the Jainas 
hide in such pUces to avoid Hindu persecution.* In North India 
from time to Ume fanatic kings indulged m savage outbunu of 
cruelty and committed genuine acts of persecution d.rwt^ against 
Jainas or BuddhisU as such.* Thus the persecution of the ainas 
in different parts of India hastened their decline which had already 
gained some momentum due to the loss of royal patronage and 

slackness of the monasiic order. 

The strength of the Jaina community was further weakened 
when various religious and social division* arose in the community. 
It has already been noted that the Jaina Church was one and un- 
divided upio 81 A. D. but from that year it was divided into two 
major divbions, vii, the Digambara and the Svethmbara. These 
sects were further divided into small sub-sects and groups like 
Gapa and Oachchha and strangely enough these group* came into 
exbtcnce solely due to the trivial difference* between the ascetia. 
Some of the division* were no doubt revolutionary in the sense 
that they completely renounced idol-worship and took to the 
worship of the scripture only. As the underlying philosophy 
b common to all sects and sub-sects, really speaking there i* no 
reason why animosity should arise among them. But actually the 
sectarian feelings have gained such an upper hand that the various 
sects and sub-sects not only hale one another but try to grab 
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what the others have got. Naturally tbeJainas think always of 
ibeir sub-sect or sect and never of Jainism as a whole. In these 
circumstances It Is obvious that there is no powerful common 
religious bond which can bring all Jainas together. What is true 
of religious divisions is equally true of social divisions. The Jaina 
system of social organisation was. in the beginning, based on tbe 
distinction of function. Birth was not considered as a criterion 
for determining the status of a person in society. But later on a 
large number of castes and sub’Castes arose in tbe smallJaina 
community and today the Jainas are as caste-ridden as tbe Hindus 
ure. Naturally the castes have fostered separatist tendencies, 
have created cultural gulfs between the castes, and have stood 
in the way of social unity in the Jaina community. 

a. PRKSBNT PORBLBMS AND THE WAY OUT 
At present the Jaina community it faced with various prob* 
lems which are clamouring for solution. Of the«e some are of 
recent origin. The problems like whether (he Harijans should be 
allowed to enter the Jaina temples or not, whether the Jaina 
ascetics should be excluded from the application of Beggars' Act 
or not, whether tbe properties attached to the Jaina temples and 
Mathas or monasteries and religious endowments should be 
controlled by the Government or not, whether the term ‘ Hindu ’ 
includes the Jainas or not. etc. are the outcome of the pest few 
years and have arisen mainly due to the excessive legislative zeal 
shown by various Provincial Governments after the introduction 
of Provincial Autofvomy In India in 1937. But these problems 
need not detain us here. We arc more concerned with the 
problems of a fundamental nature which are existing in the Jaina 
community for the last so many years. We have already discussed 
some of these problems in detail. It now remains to recapitulate 
them In brief and to suggest the ways of solving them so that the 
Jaina community can hope to lead a more vigorous and pros¬ 
perous life in the future. 

(A) Tkt Problem of Dedlning Popuhlloit: 

The most imporwnt, serious and urgent problem x:onfrooUDg 
the Jaina community is the gradual decline of its number. The 
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Jaina comrouniiy is one of the most ancient communities 
in India and up to the Middle Ages it claimed a sufficiently large 
following throughout the different parts of India. But afterwards 
the numerical strength of the Jainas rapidly began to decline day 
by day, and the process is being continued up to the present day. 
The tendency is quite noticeable from the census figures. The 
proportton of Jainas in the total population of India was 048 
per cent in 1881, while the same proportion according to 1941 
census was 0*37 per ceot.* Taking into account the incorrect 
enumeration and other factors it can safely be said that the 
growth of Jaina population is not keeping pace with the 
growth in the total population of India and if this persistent 
tendency b allowed to continue, the Jaina community will possibly 
have to face total extinction in the near future. It is therefore 
necessary to find out the causes of this continuous downfall in the 
number of Jaina population. 

In the 6rst place it may be noted that the sex composition of 
the Jainas is not even. According to 1941 census there are only 
930 Jaina females per 1000 Jaina males and this proportion is less 
than that among Parsis, Scheduled caste and other Hindus, Chris* 
lians and Jews. The deficiency of Jaina females seems to be 
continuous as in 1901 also the proportion of females to males was 
929 to 1000.* This deficiency is further heightened if we lake 
into account the sex composition of Jaina castes because the 
marriages as a rule have to be contracted within the members of a 
particular caste only. Thus in 1917 among the ‘Budhclfi’ caste 
of North India there were In all only 100 females of marriageable 
age to 204 males of that age.* This means that many males have 
compulsorily to remain bachdors throughout their life. Coupled 
with the dearth of females there is another reason which requires 
the males to remain unmarried and that is the permission given 
to males cither to practise polygyny or to marry again after the 
dissolution of the first marriage. That is why we find that 
according to the latest figures of 1931 census the proportion of 
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unmarried males among the lainas was greater than that among 
the Hindus or Muslims or all people together.^ Again, not only 
(here is continuous deficiency of females which undoubtedly comet 
in the way of growth of population, there are, about Jaina 
women, certain other significant factors which hinder theefTecUve 
increase in the Jaina population. Even thou^ the fertility of 
Jaina women is showing some signs of improvement, it is a fact 
that it is less than that of Tribal, Christian, Sikh and Muslim 
women and it may take many decades for the Jaina women to 
reach the fertility rate of Tribal, Christian or Sikh women.* 
Further, compared with the others, the Jaina girls are married at 
an early age. In the Bombay Presidency, according to the 1931 
census, the highest number of infant girls married was that of 
Jainas and the Jainas, along with the Hindus, showed very high 
figures for marriages of girls under the age of fifteen.* 

As the conditions among Jainas are practically the same all 
over IiHlJa. the custom of child-marriage was found everywhere 
among the Jainas and now. though the age of marriage among 
the Jainas is increasing, the Jainas, in comparison with the othen, 
seem to be an early marrying community. Since tbe Jaina females 
are married early, they are required to bear the incidence of child* 
birth at a comparatively early age and this has considerably told 
upon their health and has finally resulted in high rate of female 
mortality.* The child-marriage thus makes the problem worse by 
increasing the deficieiKy of females. In still another way the 
child-marriage affects the growth of population. The highest 
proportion of widowed females in the Jaina ccmimunity can 
possibly be attributed to its widespread practice of child-marriage. 
With tbe exception of a few widows belonging to some particular 
castes, ail widows in general are effectively debarred from re¬ 
marrying. Naturally the existence of an unusually large number 
of widows in the reproductive period and the prevalence of ban 
on widow-remarriage, render nearly 20S of tbe already deficient 
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femtle popuI*iwn worthless from the point of view of growth of 
population.* Thus the factors like the deficiency of females, 
praiice of early marriage, low fertility of women, high rate of 
female mortality, large number of unmarried males and great 
proportion of young widowed females effectively debarred -from 
remarriage, have all combined together to lowert he growth of Jaina 
population. In a way these factors have helped to increase the 
clandestine sexual relations in the Jaina community. The pre¬ 
sence of young widows and young wives of old people on the one 
hand and compulsorily unmarried males on the other is bound to 
give impetus to immoral and estra-marital relations. To conceal 
the extra-marital relations sometimes infanticide is resorted to 
and the persons addicted to adultery and their children, if at all 
they get them, become short lived as they fall an easy prey to 
various diseases.* Hence it is clear that the results of such rela¬ 
tions tdt upon both the quantity and quality of population. 

Apart from these internal causes which are largely responsi¬ 
ble for the decline of Jaina population, there is an effective 
exicmal cause also which is continuously reducing the number 
of Jaina population and that is the complete absenceofprotely- 
liring activities in the Jaina cornmunity. In the past many non- 
Jaitws were regularly converted to Jainism and the learned Jaina 
Achlryas used to take a leading part in these conversion activi¬ 
ties. It is said that the Jaioa Achiryas were not taking their 
daily meals unleas they coverted a previously determined number 
of non-Jainas to Jainism.* It has already bem noted that the popu¬ 
lous Jaina castes like AgaravUa. Osaviila, SrimhU. and Khaodel*- 
Vila were formed by the Jaina Achlryas after converting the 
people to Jainism.* But siiwe the Middle Ages these activities 
are not undertaken at aU and there are practically no new 
converts to JainUm. Not only that the non-Jainas are not 
brought into the fold of Jainas but every year thousands of Jainas 
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become non-Jaiim.* In these cifcumsiences it is but rutursl 
(hat, as compared with the other communities like that of Hindus 
or Muslims where conversion activities are carried on with a 
religious fervour, the population of Jaina community should 
decline more rapidly. 

Another contributory cause to the decline of Jaina population 
is the concentration of Jainas in the urban areas. It has been 
observed that as the Jainas are roatnly a commercial community, 
they show a marked tendency to live in cities, at least where they 
are not numerous, and that this tendency is progressively increa¬ 
sing.' Due to insanitary and unhygienic conditions prevailing in 
urban localities, generally tbe death rate is more in cities and the 
standard of health is less than that in rural areas. Tbe committee 
appointed by the ivethmbara Jaina Conference to investigate into 
the death rate among tbe Jainas of Bomby City, reported that the 
death rate among the Jaiiuswas more than the general death 
rale in tbe City and that the main reason for this was that more 
than half the Jaina population in Bombay City was living in 
small rooms in unhealthy localities. The committee had suggested 
to open health resorts in the countryside for the benefit of tbe 
Bombay Jainas.* The Jainas are found in almost all cities and 
they arc under the same handicap as the Bombay Jainas. Thus 
the quality, along with tbe quantity, of Jaina population has 
sulTered by staying in cities.' 

With a view to stop the gradual decline of the Jaina popu¬ 
lation and to increase its number, it is evident that various 
measures will have to be adopted without delay. The practice of 
early marriage must be stopped in the first instance so that the 
incidence of child birth at an early age will be avoided, the rate 
of female mortality will fall down, the number of young widows 
will be lessened and the health of females will be improved. 
Along with the stoppage of child-marriage the ban on widow- 
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rnntrriage must be removed and the males must be debarred 
from practising polygyny and from marrying very young girls. 
This wit! make the full use of human resources. The deficiency 
of females will not so much be felt and the number of males who 
have to remain compulsorily unmarried will be reduced. Naturally 
it will have a good effect on curbing the extra mariul and other 
immoral relations. To further lessen the number of males, who 
have to go without marriage against their wish, permission should 
be given to marry females not only from all castes of Jainas but 
from non-Jainas also. This will result in increasing the field for 
marriage, in widening the scope r^rding choice of partners to the 
marriage, in avoiding marriages between near relatives and in 
improving, to the long run. the quality of the population. More 
over, persistent efforu will have to be made to reduce the death rate 
and to improve the physique of the people. For ibai purpose village 
life, as far as possible, be encouraged, people and especially women 
should be uught how to lead a healthy life in towns and cities, 
tike provision ofme«^l and hosptul facilities and especially of 
maternity homes should be augmented and health resorts should be 
opened at different places so^that the urban people can take 
recourse to them whenever required. Again, proper and regular 
religious instruction should be imparted to the people from an 
early age and this will, to a great extent, stop the exodus of people 
from the Jaina community. Along with this the proselytizing 
activity will have to be undertaken in right earnest and the new 
entrants to tbe community must bcaccorded a good reception and 
given a proper treatment in religious, social and other walks of 
life. It means that tbe Jainas will have to adopt the same inicose 
missionary zeal displayed by the illustrious Jaina Achhryas 
throu^out the ancient and medieval period in India and possibly 
outside. 

( B ) The Problem of Religious Divisions : 

Another imporunt problem, which is undermining the 
strength of the Jaina community for the last so many centuries, 
is tbe existence of various religious divisions in tbe community. 
Up to tbe days of Lord Mab&vlra and even for some centuries 
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later the Jaina Church remained ooe and undivided though some 
minor schisms had uken place during and after the time of Lord 
Mahkvira. About the end of the first century A. D. the Jaina 
Church was finally split up into two rival sects which have vigo« 
rously maintained the rivalry to the present day. The two main 
sects, viz., (be Digambara and the ivetkinbara, were later on 
split up into major and minor sub-seas some of which were 
revolutionary in (he sense that they opposed the caiablisbed 
practice of idol worship. Apart from the division of the Jaina 
Church into sects and sub-sects, the Jaioas were further divided, 
on a religious basis, into several sections and sub-sections tike 
SsAgha, Gaps, Cacbchha and ^khk. The Jainas did not stop 
only with the creation of a large number of sects, sub-sects, 
sections and tub-sections in the community but persistentty made 
and are still making by various good and bad means to perpetuate 
these divisions. Only a few secred places are common to both 
the Digaihbaras and (be .^vetkmbaras, while each sea possesses 
its own numerous sacred places. Even those few common sacred 
places have, for all these years, become a constant bone of con. 
lention between (he two sects as each sect tries to establish its 
claim of ownership over them by both fair and foul means. 
Crores of rupees have been spent by both the parties on litigation 
on these cases. Generally the members of each sub-sect or sub 
section build (heir own temples or places of worship. Thus among 
the Digumbaras the Terkpanthls and the Bisapanthls have their 
separate temples and the Thropapanihis their own Chaiiyclayas. 
The Martipnjaka ivetkriibaras hate their temples, while the 
Svethrhbara Slhknakavksls visit their Updkayas only. In big cities 
practically every important Cacbchha possesses its temple where 
all the members of that Gachchha assemble on festival and other 
ceremonial days. At KAroftjk in Berar the members of Sena 
Gapa and Balktklra Capa have their own temples. Further, in 
many places the members of some important castes have (heir 
different temples. Again, the main sects have their own types 
of idols, methods of worship, places of pilgrimage, sacred books, 
Sanskdras or sacraments, religious teachers and fasts and 
festivals. These differences have so much been magnified by both 
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(be main Mcu that every sect considers itself as a (rue follower of 
Jainism while it regards the other sect as fallen from the real path 
of Jainism. The diflercnces have penetrated into the social field 
also. Formerly, marriages used to take place between the 
members belonging to different sccU and sub-sects; but now there 
is a marked lendency to restrict the marital relations within the 
members of a particular sect or even a sub-sect Each sector 
sub-sect provides for its students facilities like boarding bouses, 
scholarship funds, research grants, etc. There is hardly any associ* 
aiion which caters to the needs of students irrespective of sect or 
sub>sect. Even their religious educational institutions like Gurukulas 
and PithaHlis are s^rate for each sect or sub-scct. The members 
of practically every sect or sub-sect are being organised on an 
all-India basis. The Digaritbaras have three organisations of an 
all-India character, viz., All India Digambara Jaina Parisbada, 
Delhi; All India Digambara Jaina Mahhsabbl, Delhi; and AH 
India Digambara Jmna Sahgba, Mathura; and among the Svet&rh- 
baraseacb sub-sect has an all-India orguniution, vi^, AH India 
Svethihbara (MurtipOjaka) Jaina Conference Bombay; - All India 
^veumbara StbtoakavhsI Jaina Conference, Bombay; and Sri 
Jaina ivet&mbara Terlpanthi Mahhsabhh. Calcutta. These organi¬ 
sations have their provincial branches and official news-paper 
organs through which they try to stabilise their respective positions 
It is true that there are some organisations of national and local 
and provincial character like Bhkratn Jaina Mahhmapdala, 
Wardha, and Bombay Jaina Yuvaka Safigba, Bombay, which are 
meant for all Jatnas, but it is a fact that they are not popular as 
other sectarian organisations are. Sometimes it is reported that 
even the religious pontiffs of different sects and sub-sects try to 
accentuate the religious differences and to sever the social rela¬ 
tions, if any, existing between them. 

Thus it is quite evident that the Jainas have been segregated 
into different hostile camps on religious grounds. As a conse¬ 
quence we find that there is nothing like religious unity among 
the followers of Jainism and this undoubtedly binders the progress 
of the Jaina community. Since the Jainas have been spread 
throu^ut the length and breadth of India, there is a great 
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diverjence in their observance of various social customs and 
manners. In the circiunsuoces the only bond that brings all 
Jainas together is the bond of religion, i. e., they^are the followers 
of the same religion. It is therefore the paramount duty of the 
Jainas to see that the feeling of oneness is inculcated in the minds 
of the Jainas by several means. In fact. Jainism Is one and un. 
divided so far as its philosophy, fundamental principles and 
doctrines are concerned. The Jaina Church was united for a long 
time and its sects—and especially the sub'sects—arose at a com* 
paratively late stage in its history. There are not basic differences 
of a serious nature, from the point of view of the present age, 
between the sects and the sub-sects. According to the Jaina 
theory itself nobody, either male or female, can attain salvation 
in the current age. It Is therefore quite futile to quarrel on points 
like ^ Savasiramukli\ 1. e., whether one can achieve Moksha 
while one wears the clothes; ‘ Strlmuktl t. e.. whether a 
woman can attain salvation; and 'Kevaii-Kavalihora', i. e., 
whether an omniscient needs food or not. These three are the 
major points of differences between the Digaihbaras and the 
^vethihbaras* and when they are not applicable in the present age 
there is no reason why the sects should give more importance to 
the minor differences and estrange their relations. The same can 
be said about the relations between ibe Teripanthls and the 
Blsapanthis among the Digaihbaras and between tbe Sthhoakavhsis 
and tbe Terfipanthu among the .^vetkhbaras as there are not much 
differences between them.* Tbe non-idolatrous sub-sects among 
both the sects may be allowed to worship In their own way but 
they should, in no case, be considered as aliens to Jainism. 
Thus more emphasis, in the first place, should invariably be 
given on these points of common nature so that the feeling 
of hostility may be completely banished from tbe minds of Jainas 
belonging to different sects and sub-sects. With a view to 
foster this feeling several practical nveans will have to be adopted 
by both tbe sects. They should celebrate toother the birth and 
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death anniversary days of Lords ^shabba and Mah&vira together 
instead of observing them separately. They should make it a 
point to visit the temples and places of worship of all sects and 
sub-sects and should join in the religious festivals of other sects. 
The temples or places of worship should not belong to one sect or 
sub-sect, section or sub-section, or caste or sub-caste, but should 
be in the possession and under the management of the local Jainas 
irrespective of any distinction. All sectarian organisations will 
have to be abolished forthwith and their place should be taken by 
the organisations of all Jainas formed on local and provincial and 
national bases. Naturally ail other facilities and institutions must 
be kept free to all Jaioas. The field of social relations must also 
be widened. They should not be kept restricted within the members 
of a particular sect or sub-sect. Efforts should be made to publish 
the literature stressing the essential unity in (be Jaina Church. 
The religious pontiffs should be made to concentrate their energies 
on cementing the difTercnces and establishing the cordial relations 
between the sects and sub-secis. If possible, common Sahukiras, 
fasts and festivals should be evolved so that many opportunities 
will be created for bringing all people together and maintajoing 
closer relations between them. When concentrated and sincere 
efforts are made on above lines it is hoped that the common reli¬ 
gious bond will become firm and will foster the sense of unity 
among tbe Jainas, which is so essential for organising the Jaina 
community to continue its existence and to increase its prosperity. 

{C) 7%e Problem of Social Divisions and Marriage ; 

Tbe third fundamental problem of a vital importance, with 
whkb the Jaioa community is confronted, is regarding the social 
organisation of (he community. In this respect the position of tbe 
Jains religion is quite distinct Jainism is not at alt concerned with 
the division of society into classes or other groups. But for the 
facility of living (he Jainas divided the people into four classes, viz., 
Brhhmapas, Kshatriyas, Vaiiyasand SUdras. In dividing tbesociety 
into four classes the Jaina AcbSryas made it abundantly clear 
that the classes are based on the differences in professions and (hat 
complete freedom is given to persons to follow any profession they 
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like. The cla»s« were neither coasidered as hereditary nor were 
they arranged in the order of respectability. Thus ail classes were 
placed on the same level and full mobility was assured between 
the classes. This was the social organisation of the Jainas at the 
time of Lord Mahhvira and it prevailed for more than one 
thousand years aAer the death of Lord Mahhvira. But afterwards 
slowly these four classes disappeared and their place was taken by 
many castes and 8ub<astcs. The caste system of Jainas was 
practicalty modelled from the Hindu caste system. As a conse¬ 
quence the Jaina community has been divided into a large number 
of castes and sub<asles whicb through tbeir councils controlled 
the social relations of their members. Contacts are not maintained 
between various castes. Tnter-marriages are strictly prohibited. 
Even though inter-dining is not banned, still it is not availed 
of freely at all. Caste organisations run the boarding houses, 
distribute the scholarships, bold annual conferences, conduct 
their papers, provide residential accommodation at cheap rents 
and do other things al! for the benefit of tbeir caste members 
only. At many places castes have built their own temples where 
members assemble for performing religious services and festivals. 
Naturally by these means, at the expense of community feeling, 
caste loyalty is fostered in the minds of the Jainas. The caste system 
has created separatist tendencies in the Jaina community. Thus on 
(he social grounds, just as on the religious ground, the Jainas 
have been divided and sub-divided iuto small sections which care 
more for themselves than for the Jainas as a whole. The strength 
of the small community has been very much weakeoed by the 
existence of these innumerable self-centred groups. 

Apart from considerably reducing the vitality of the commu¬ 
nity, these social and religious divisions have very adversely 
affected the marriage relations of (be people. One of the promi¬ 
nent features of the caste system is its endogamous nature. 
Accordin^y a member of a particular caste or sub-caste, as the 
cate may be, is required to marry a person who belongs to that 
caste or sub-caste. The exact number of castes and sub-castes 
prevailing in the Jaina community at present is not known but it is 
sure (bat the number is definitely more than one hundred. When 
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« small commuQiiy is divided into so many sections it is obvious 
that the numerical strength of these sections must be meagre. 
That is why more than half the castes in the Jaina community 
possess the members who number less than five hundred.* Natu¬ 
rally the field for choice of partners becomes very limited. Along 
with caste endogamy, religious endogamy is also to be observed. 
This means that the caste members belonging to the same sect or 
sub-^t should have marital relations among themselves only. 
The members of a sub-castc, but not of the same sub-sect, are 
not allowed to contract matrimonial alliances among themselves. 
Further, with these factors territorial constderatioos have also to 
be taken into account- Accordingly the partners to the marriage 
must not only belong to the same caste or sub^sie and the same 
sect or sub-scct but also must be the residents of a particular 
locality. Thus there is practically no scope given to the Jainas 
in the important matter of the choice of their life partners. It ia 
evident that in these circumstances the married life cannot be 
conducive to happiness and many a time marriages have neces- 
urily to becontracted between not too distant relatives. Moreover, 
due to these three-fold restrictions the already existing deficiency 
of females is fhrtber heightened and comparatively many males 
are required compulsorily to remain unmarried against their wish 
throui^ut their life. AU these things tell upon the growth of 
the population and create discontent among the people. It will 
therefore be seen that the caste solidarity is tried to be maintained 
through restriction on marital relations even thou^ they defini¬ 
tely go against the interests of the community as a whole. 

In these circumstances it is quite obvious that the social 
organisation of tbe Jainas should not be based on the casts system 
if the Jamas have to put a stop to their gradual decline. The Jainas 
must unhesitatingly discard the caste system forthwith. In doing 
so they are, undoubtedly, not going against their religion because 
Jainism never sanctioned the caste system. It must be remembered 
that in (be past castes were not found in the Jaina community 
at all. There is not even a slight evidence in tbe doctrines of 
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Jainism, in tbe ancient history of the Jaina society or in the 
ancient Jaina literature regarding tbe existence of catte^istioctions 
in Jaina community. Even tbe names of present Jaina castes an 
nowhere mentioned in tbe Jaina literature of one thousand years 
after the death of Lord Mahkinra.^ Historically viewed the castes 
are thus of a relatively recent ori^n and can therefore be easily 
removed. The earlier it is done the better it wUI be for the growth 
and prosperity of tbe community. It is obvious that for uprooting 
the caste system all things, mentioned above, which foster caste 
consciousness, will have to be set aside for ever as a common 
policy by all members of the Jaina oommunity. 


1. JalaHirtlal: Jain* ItadM'kt Parra PithikA aura Batnbi Abhjn 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


EPILOGUE 

Id tbe preceding pages the social conditions prevailing at 
present in tbe Jaina community have been depicted. We surveyed 
in deuil some of tbe imporunt social institutions and customs 
and manners of tbe Jainas. We noted tbe salient aspecu of Jaina 
I^ilosophy and the ethical rules based upon it. We saw the 
working model of tbe Jaina community and got a glimpse of tbe 
views of the Jainas on their various social problems. We traversed 
hurriedly through the long course of the history of the Jainas in 
different parts of India and tried to have, in short, an estimate of 
tbe achievements of Jainas in several fields of activity and of (heir 
contributions to Indian civilisation. Further, we discussed the 
reasons for tbe survival of (he Jaina community and the causes 
for its gradual decline. Lastly, we observed the important pro¬ 
blems of a fundamental character with which the Jaioa commu¬ 
nity is confronted at present and suggested various means by 
which they could be eflectively solved. 

From this sodal survey of the Jaina community we find that 
certain facts about it stand out very clearly. In the minority 
communities of India the Jaina community, which is composed 
of the followers of the Jaina religion, occupies a peculiar position. 
Unlike the other minority communities like Muslim, Parsi, etc., 
the Jaina community is not foreign to this land. Jainism origi¬ 
nated in this country and was mostly confined to this country. 
About tbe antiquity of Jainism there is no unity of opinion among 
the scholars. It is believed, on reliable grounds, that Jainism iS 
at least as old as the Vedic religioo, if not older than (he Vedic 
religion. In any case it is now an established fact that Jainism 
was fiourisbing in tbe eighth century B.C. during the days of Lord 
Pftrivan&tha, the 23rd llrtbahlcara or Prophet of the Jainas. From 
that time upto the present day Jainism is well represented in (his 
country. This means that the Jaina community, which from its 
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very iocepUoa belongs to tbis land, U one of the most ancient 
communities of India. Furtbes-. the Jainas are a religious commu* 
nity, which is quite distinct from other communities in India. The 
independence of Jaina religion is now acknowledged on all hands. 
It is established beyond doubt that Jainism is a distinct reli^oa 
of India and not an offshoot of either Buddhism or Brahmanism. 
We find that from ancient times two different types of culture, 
viz., the Brihmapa culture and the iramapa culture, have been 
existing side by side and of these two the Jainas still represent the 
iramapa culture. The Jaina religion, philosophy, ethia, gods, 
temples, sacred places, object, manner and places of worship, 
sacred books, cosmology, mythology, ideology, teachers, ascetics, 
vows, holy days, rites, fasts, festivals, outlook on life and 
culture with its emphasis on Ahimsd, L e., non-injury to living 
beings, are not only distinct from their Hindu counterparts but 
olso not accepted and followed by the Hindus. Even in ibe 
observance of certain common customs and manners the Jaina 
way of looking at them is quite different from that of the Hindus. 
The Hindus regard the marriage os a religious sacrament, while 
the Jainas consider it as a civil contract. Among the Hindus 
adoption is a religious ceremony; this is not so among the Jainas. 
According to Jaina Law a widow inherits (he property of her 
deceased husband, but (his position is not accepted by the 
Hindus. In the death ceremonies the Jainas do not observe the 
days in memory of (he dead. In (he matters of food and drink, 
dKss and ornaments and occupations and professions (he Jainas are 
strictly required to observe the main precept of Jainism, viz., 
non-injury to living beings: but this restriction is not there for 
the Hindus. The Jainas participate in the Hindu religious festi* 
vals but not with a religious motive. The Hindu gods are wor¬ 
shiped and the Hindu Brahmins arc employed for ceremonial 
purp<^ by some Jainas for one reason or another. As the 
observance of such avowedly non-Jaina practices is against the 
tenets of Jainism, with the spread of religious education these 
irreligious practices arc slowly but surely dwindling in the Jaina 
community. In fact any distinctly religious Hindu practice is 
nowadays openly resented by the leading Jainas, if it is observed 
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by iheir fefiow members. The Jaints no longer regard rbcmsclves 
as Hindus and ardently wish themselves to be known as Jainas 
and not as Hindus for any purposes. Recently by the Bombay 
Government the Jainas were included among the Hindus for 
the purpose of their Harijan Temple Entry Act and this was taken 
by the Jainas as an indication of the Government opinion that 
the Jainas form a part of the Hindus. When the Jainas strongly 
protested against the Government policy, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment declared that Jainism is in no way connected with Hinduism 
and as such Jainas cannot be considered as Hindus. The Jainas 
sincerely feel that they are a separate religious community and 
now try to eradicate the non-Jaina religious practices which have 
crept into the community due to the ignorance of Jainas and 
the overwhelming external pressure. Thus it ia clear that the 
ancient Jaina community U a distinct religious community of India 
and recently this position has been accepted by Pandit Jawabarlal 
Neberu, ibe Prime Minister of India, who has declared that 

" It is true that Jainas are in some ways closely allied to 
Hindus and have many customs in common, but there can be 
no doubt that they are a distinct religious community and 
constitution does not in any way affect this well recognised 
position,”* 

So far as religious life is concerned, it is true that the Jainas 
could be easily distinguished as a separate group of people. Their 
religious practices are not only distinct from those of other people 
but also they are practically the same all over India. But in 
social matters, it is obvious that, the Jainas do not form a sepa¬ 
rate entity. From our survey of social conditions prevailing in 
the Jaina community It is evident that there is no uniformity in 
social practices among the Jainas of different parts of the country, 
and that the social customs and manners of Jainas in a particular 
region resemble those of Hindus from that region. Thus the 
caste system among Jainas differs very little from iu Hindu 
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counterpart. Like Hindus, the Jaioas have djATerent castes in 
different parts of the country. In many cases members of one 
caste are found in both the communitiessnd generally marital rela* 
tions are maintained between the Jaina and Hindu members of a 
caste. The ceremonies like birth, initiation, marriage, death, etc. 
are performed in the like manner by both Jainas and Hindus. In 
matters like food and drink, dress and ornamenu, occupations 
and professions, superstitious beliefs and practices, types of houses 
and household articles, use of language and,conventional ways of 
greetings and behaviour, styles of architecture and sculpture, etc. 
there ate various common features between the Jaiius and Hindus. 
The Jainas have completely identified themselves with the general 
interests of the regions concerned and they have made varied and 
substantial contributions to (he development of languages and 
literature, arts and architecture, logic and philosophy, education 
and learning, charitable and public institutions and material 
and spiritual welfare of the people of those regions. In this 
way the Jainas have maintained very close relations with the 
Hindus and we have already noted that this is one of tbc main 
reasons which contributed to (be continued existence of (he Jaina 
community. Even the attitude of Hindus was, in general, more 
cordial and sympathetic towards Jainas than towards Buddhists. 
The Hindus in their Brahma-SOtras tried to refute Jainism as a 
separate philosophy, but they never rigorously atucked and 
ftnally supplanted Jainism as they did in the case of Buddhism.' 
In the sacred Vedas of the Hindus we find references to Jaina 
Tlrtbafikaras or Prophets. Some Hindu Purftpas give (be story of 
Bshabha. tbc first Tirtbahkara of Jaioas. and consider him as an 
incarnation of Nkmyapa in an age prior to that of tbc ten antiras 
or incarnations of Vishpu. Thus in social matters there is virtually 
no difference between Jainas and Hindus. This was the position 
for the last so many centuries. 

But we have already noticed that the position has changed 
during the last few decades. Now there is a growing Undcncy to 
eradicate every non-Jaina clement from tbc Jaina community. 


C V. s Hutory of UadiovaJ Hindu Indio. Vol. Ill, P. 406. 
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Asa result many Jainas have slopped kcepinj marital relations 
with the Hindus and even among the Jaioas the field for maniage 
is reslticlcd to the members of a particular sect or sub-sect and 
caste or sub-caste. Efforts are being made from the last fifty or 
sixty years to organise the Jaina community even in social matters 
and to sever its connections from the Hindu community. Various 
associations are working to increase social relations among the 
Jainae and to form them into a separate social group. The Jainaa 
now, it appears, sincerely desire to make themselves distinct from 
the Hindu community in social practices as they are in religious 
ones. Thus they arc trying to maintain themselves as a dis¬ 
tinct community and wish to keep up their separate identity in 
future. 

But the main question is whether the Jainas ate in a position 
to preserve themselves as a separate social group. The condl- 
tions existing in the Jaina community at present ire not helpful 
at all for prolonging the life of the commuiuiy. In the first place 
it is a very small community. Its population according to 1941 
census is about 15 lacs while the toul population of India is more 
than 38 crores, which means that there are about 37 Jainas per 
10,000 of the total population of India. This number is also 
gradually declining. The proportion of Jaioas to the toul popu- 
Ution of India in 1881 was 48 to 10,000. Again, this small 
population is not concentrated in some place or area but is 
distributed over different parts of the country. The Jainas have 
permanently retiied in those parts for the last so many 
centuries and some migration of Jaina population for trade 
and other purposes did Uke place during the last days of the 
Mughal period and the early days of the British period. As 
the Jainas are permanent residents of all parts of the country, 
the problem of their common organisation becomes obviously 
difficult. The Jainas arc not only split up into tiny sections 
geographically but also on religious and social grounds. The 
religious divisous of secu and sub-sects and the social divtsioos 
of castes and sub-castes are so much respected that these 
divisions have created virtual barriers and have considerably 
lessened the social intercourse among the Jainas. The worst 
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effects of these divisions are wiiocssed in the field of marriage. 
While contracting marriages all the three types of divisions, viz., 
territory, sect or sub>sect and caste or sub^aste, are invariably 
taken into account. Among other things this system has resulted 
in checking the growth of population and has undermined the 
strength of the community as it gives rise to consunt factions 
between the various divisions. It means that' in the interest of 
preserving the existence of the community the present system of 
reducing tlie community into very small sections, which do rwt 
practically maintain any social relations among them, must be 
discarded without delay. 

The question then arises as to what new type of social orga> 
nisatioo should be evolved so that the growth of the community 
may be assured. For this purpose various measures have 
already been suggested. It has been specially pointed out 
that on religious grounds no restrictions should be put on (he 
social relations of the people and tlial the caste system which has 
no religious sanction and which was not existing in the Jnina 
community in the past should be totally removed. The new unit 
of society for maintaioiog inter-rdations may then be formed and 
it may iodude all the Jainas residing ;in a province formed on a 
linguistic basis. It is believed that this new arrangement of orga< 
nising the community on a provincial basis will solve ihe out¬ 
standing problem of the community. As the Jainas are spread 
throughout the length and breadth of India, they cannot be effec¬ 
tively organised on an all India bests. The provincial basis will 
well suit the purpose. Oenerally marital and other social relations 
are maintained among the people of a province. We have seen that 
even now the members of a subostc in a province do not contract 
matrimonial alliances with their own sub-caste memben of another 
province. Hence tbb arrangement will not much sever the 
connecUoQS of the people. Further, since the Jainas have settled 
in dilTerent provinces from a long lime, they have imbibed the 
culture of their province. They use the provincial dress and 
ornaments. Their houses, household furniture and utensils, and 
items of food and drink are the same tike those of other people of 
the province. They participate in all important festivals of the 
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province. In superstitious beliefs and practices and in the 
observance of ceremonies they do not differ from the rest of the 
people of the proviace. Thus the Jainas of a particular province 
present a coherent and homogeneous group and it would bo 
feasible and better if they are formed into a unit of Jaina social 
organisation. Thb unit will, no doubt, be a aufficiently big unit 
for maintaining social reiationa and all the defects arising from 
the division of the community into small water-tight compart¬ 
ments will automatically disappear. The disintegrating tendencies 
will vanish and there will be a new orientation in the life of the 
communtty. The resources of the community will be easily pooled 
together and distributed evenly to all members. There will not 
be a lop-sided development, aa that of one caste in relation to 
other castes, as at present. The common interests of the com¬ 
munity like propagation of jainism by various means, protection 
of Jaina institutions of a religious and philantliropic nature, safe¬ 
guarding of Jaina religion and culture from external attacks, etc. 
will be better served. As the Jainas will be a close knit group of 
a tolerably good number of people, a feeling of unity will be 
engendered in their minds and this spirit of oneness will keep 
them bound together for a long time. By this way when the 
Jainas will begin to act in a concentrated manner with a unison 
of purpose, they will realise their strength and will be in a belter 
position to contribute fully to the all round progress of the pro¬ 
vince. The Jainas could achieve so many things in the past in 
different parts of the country because there were no factions 
among themselves. The Jainas lost their dominant position in 
the South, which they bad built up and assiduously maiolaincd 
for more than thousand years, aAer the Middle Ages when they 
were divided into several smalt groups. The intimacy of social 
relations between the Jainas of all sects and sub-sects of a pro¬ 
vince will foster the spirit of religious toleration and the attitude 
orhostility between the sects will be slowly banished from their 
hearts. The converted people will be easily amalgamated into the 
common Jainas as the Utter will bo having no distinctions of 
caste and this will give some philip to the proselytizing activities 
by which tbe growth of Jaina community will be considerably 
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helped. Thus the social orgaaisation of the Jainas on a provincial 
basis will, it appears, be beae5cJal to the Jaina conunuoliy and 
will solve their main question of ensuring preservation and growth 
of ibcir community. This does not mean that there will be a ban 
on the relations of Jainas of different proviocea. As all Jainas 
comprise one community, inter-relations will occur and for the 
sake of considering the importtnt common questions with which 
the community as a whole is concerned they may have an associ¬ 
ation, of course without any distinction of sect or caste, on an all 
India basis. It is obvious that if the Jainas in a certain provirKe 
form a very meagre number, they will have to Rxrge for all social 
relations into the Jainas of atUoining provinces; and this will 
automatically establish inter-relations between the Jainas of adja¬ 
cent provinces. 
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JAINA POPULATION ACCORDING TO 1951 CENSUS 

At the census of 1951 informBtion about religion wascoUcc* 
ted as at all previous censuses. But the 1951 census report docs 
not furnish detailed data about the population in India classified 
on the basts of religion. In the censuses prior to 1951 the 
enumeration record was sorted out in the first instance on the 
basis of religion. This yielded population figures for every village 
or town throughout the country broken into population groups, 
dilferentiated by religion. These groups then became the units 
for further sorting of census data. As a result, many important 
census tables like age, civil conditions, literacy, etc. were prepared 
for persons professing dilTerent religions separately. But a dilTe> 
rent procedure was adopted at the census of 1951. The enumera* 
lion record was sorted in the first iitstanoe with reference to the 
principal means of livelihood of every citizen as recorded at the 
census. This gave basic numbers for every village and town for 
each of the eight main livelihood classes: which then became the 
units for further sorting of census data. In consequence, the 
information extracted at the census for population groups diffe* 
reniiaied by religion is restricted to the ascertainment of numbers 
only. That is why very limited information about Joina popula¬ 
tion is known from the census report of 1951. An account based 
on the information so available is given below. 

The total Jaina population in India according to the 1951 
census is 16,19,406. At the first census in I8S1 it was 12,21,896. 
It shows that the Jaina population has increased by 32*4% during 
1881-1951. Even though there has been an increase in population 
the rate of growth has varied from decade to decade. The figures 
of percentage increase of Jaina population in each decade from 
1881 are as follows. 

1881-1891 .. .. 4-15-9 percent 

1891-1901 .. .. - 5-8 per cent 

1901-1911 .. .. -6-4 percent 
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1911-1921 

.. .. - 5 $ per cent 

1921-1931 

.. .. -f 6*2 percent 

1931-1941 

.. .. +i5'8 per cent 

194M9SI 

.. .. +11*7 percent 

It is true that the Jaina 

population has increased by nearly 

four lakhs during 1891-1951 

but the proportion of Jainas in the 

total population of India has declined, la 1881 the proportion 
of Jainas to the total population of India was 0*48 percent and 

in 1951 it is 0'45 percent. 

The variation ia the percentage of 

Jainas in the total population of India according to previous 

censuses is given below:— 


1881 .. 

.. 0*48 per cent 

1891 .. 

.. 0*49 per cent 

1901 .. 

0*45 per cent 

1911 .. 

.. 0-40 per cent 

1921 .. 

.. 0*37 per cent 

1931 .. 

.. 0‘36 per cent 

1941 .. 

.. 0*37 per cent 

1951 .. 

.. 0*45 per cent 


The Jaina community is spread all over India. The distriba* 
tioD of Jaina population according to major regional Divisions 
and States is as follows:— 


INvUiuiM St SHUm 

ToM 

M>Im 

India 

16,18,40d 

8,39,688 

North India 

97,744 

51,681 

Uttar Pradesh 

97,744 

51,681 

East India 

33,470 

20,050 

Bihar 

8.656 

4,417 

Orissa 

1.248 

742 

West Bengal 

19,116 

11,876 

Assam 

4,245 

2,860 

Manipur 

150 

105 

Tripura 

36 

36 

Sikkim 

19 

14 
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Dlvictocia ft SUtM 

Total 

Molw 

yoOMlM 

South India 

59,122 

31,596 

27426 

Madras 

35,778 

19.109 

16,669 

Mysore 

22,936 

12,348 

10,588 

Travancore-Cochin 

354 

102 

252 

Coorg 

54 

37 

17 

West India 

7,58,406 

3,88,58] 

3,69,825 

Bombay 

5,72,093 

3.01,980 

2,70,113 

Saurashtra 

1,23,916 

60.830 

63,086 

Kutch 

62,397 

25,771 

36,626 

Central India 

2,44,592 

1,29,638 

1,14,954 

Madhya Pradesh 

96,251 

50,846 

45,405 

Madhya Bharat 

1,00,234 

53.512 

46,722 

Hyderabad 

30,287 

15,958 

14,329 

Vindhya Pradesh 

11,835 

6,164 

5,671 

Bhopal 

5,985 

3,158 

2,827 

North West India 

4,25,071 

2,18,141 

2,06,930 

Rajasthan 

3.27,763 

1,67,768 

1,59,995 

Punjab 

37.518 

19,552 

17,966 

Himachal Pradesh & Bilaspur 

34 

13 

21 

Patiala & E. P. States Union 

7,578 

4.460 

3,118 

Delhi 

20,174 

9.916 

10,258 

Ajmer 

32,004 

16,432 

15,372 

Andaman & Nikobar 

1 

1 

— 


From the table it will be noticed that irupUe of the fact that 
the Jainas are spread all over India, they are corvccntratcd mostly 
in West, North-West and Central India. Out of I6.IS,406 Jainas 
in India, 14,28,069 are found in these Divisions und the remaining 
arc scattered over North, East und South India. Out of the total 
Jaina population 35*3% arc found in Bombay, 20‘3%in Rajasthan, 
11*5% in Saurasira & Kutch, 6-2 ‘a: in Madhya Bharat, 64)% ia 
Uttar Pradesh. S’^X in Madhya Pradesh, 2'3% in Punjab. 2*2% ia 
Madras, 1‘9% in Ajmer and the remaining in other parts of India. 

The figures for sex composition of Jainas given in the census 
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report or I9SI clearly show a dericicncy of females. There are 
only 927 females per 1,000 males in Jatna community. The ratio 
offemaksio 1,000 males in Jaina community during the lastsix 
censuses is given below:— 


1901 .. 

929 females per 1000 males 

1911 .. 

940 

It 

1000 „ 

1921 .. 

931 

It 

1000 ., 

1931 .. 

940 

tt 

1000 

1941 .. 

930 

It 

1000 .. 

19SI .. 

927 

»> 

1000 „ 


From this it will be seen that the proportion of females to 
males in Jaina community has been varying and that the propor> 
tion of females has become lowest in 19S1. Again, ilie propor* 
tion of females to males in Jaina community is much low as 
compared to the proportion found in other communities.. The 
ratio of females to 1000 males among different communities is as 
follows 


Christian 

992 

Farsi 

991 

Hindu 

948 

ALL 

946 

Muslim 

938 

Jaina 

927 

Sikh 

851 

Jew 

$24 


Further even among the Jainas there is a wide variation in 
the sex composition from State to State. A statement showing 
number of females per lOOO males among Jaina population in 


each Division or State is given below 

St«i* ot 

Number of fwaolM 

Slot* or 

Number of femalw 

DivwioQ 

pw >000 malos 

Diviaion 

per 1000 molee 

India 

927 

Orissa 

682 

North India 

891 

West Bengal 

610 

Uttar Pradesh 

891 

Assam 

484 

East India 

669 

Manipur 

429 

Bihar 

960 

Sikkim 

357 
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State or Hotnboc of foouUw 

INviMQft pwiOOOra*lM 

State or Notnbor of foiiiolM 

DivWon prrIDOOmaloi 

South India 

871 

Hyderabad 

898 

Madras 

872 

Vindhya Pradesh 

920 

Mysore 

858 

Bhopal 

895 

Travanoo re-Cochin 

2,471 

North-West ledia 

949 

Coorg 

460 

Rajasthan 

954 

West India 

952 

- Punjab 

919 

Bombay 

895 

Himachal Pradeah 


Saurashtra 

1.037 

& Bilaspurl, 

615 

Kutcb 

1,421 

PatiaU & E. P. Sutes 

Central India 

887 

Union 

699 

Madhya Pradesh 

893 

Delhi 

1,035 

Madhya Bharat 

873 

Ajmer 

948 


From (be statement it will be seen that (he proportion of 
females to males is consistently greater in West India and in 
North-West India than in other ports of India. This is ob>iously 
so because the Jaina population is concentrated mostly in West 
India and in North-West India. It is not known how in Tra- 
vancore-Coebin only the proportion of females to males is unusu¬ 
ally Urge. 
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COPY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED 

UNIVERSn-Y SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY, BOMBAY. 

It has been proposed to undertake a Social Survey of the 
Jaina Community in India under the auspices of the University 
School of Economics and Sociolofy, Bombay. As the material 
required for the same is not readily avoilablc, a detailed question* 
naire has been prepared and attached herewith. Members of the 
Jaina Community, irrespective of sect or caste, are earnestly 
requested to answer the questionnaire as early as possible. THE 
VIEWS EXPRESSED THEREIN WILL BE TREATED AS 
COMPLETELY CONFIDENTIAL. The;information so collected 
will be utilised for submitting a thesis to the University of 
Bombay. The answers may kindly be sent on the following 
address: 

PmI. VILAS AOINATH SANCAVB. U. A.. 

VUAYA COLLfiOC, 

BIJAPUR 

( M. S. M. hly. ) 

D(. C. $. GHURYE. H. A.. Ph. D.. 

( Head of (b* DoporimenS of 6oelolo(y ) 

VILAS A. SANCAVE. M. A.. 

Univonity School of EcoootniM A Sooiology. 
Bonbo)-, lol Deoombor iOM. Dnivoniiy of Bombejr. 


In view of the extreme necessity of having a scientific investi¬ 
gation of social conditions prevailing at present in our Jaina 
Community we wholeheartedly support tlte above Social Survey 
undertaken by the University School of Economics and Sociology. 
Bombay and request the members of the Jaina Community to 
answer the requisite questionnaire as soon as possible. 


4S8 
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( 1 ) Seih Sriyans Prasad Jain. 

Pfcsidcni, Bharat Jain, Mahamandal, Bombay. 

( 2) Seth Shanti Prasad Jain, 

President, All India Digambar Jain Parlsbad. Cakutta. 
( 3 ) Hon'Ue Mr. K. S. Firodia, B. A.,LLB., 

Speaker, Bombay Legidaiive Assembly and President, 
AU India Sthanakwasi Jain Conference, Bombay. 

(4) Seth Ratanchand Hirachand, M. A., 

President, Southern Maharashtra Jain Sabha, Bombay. 

I 5) Acharya Muni Jinv^ayji, 

Honorary Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

(6) Seth Motkhand, O. Kapadiya. M.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
Secretary, Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya, Bombay. 

( 7) Seth Chimanlal C. Shah, M. A., LL.B.,’Solicilor, 

Secretary, All India Sthanakvasi Jain Conference, 
Bombay. 

(8) Dr. Bool Cbaod, M. A., Ph. D., 

Principal, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan't College, Andheri 
( Bombay ). 

( 9 ) Dr. A. N. Upadbye, M. A.. D. Lilt., 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

(10} Mr. Popatalal R. Shah, M. L. A., 

Secretary, Bharat Jain Vidyalaya, Poona. 

(11) Pandit Nathuram Premi, 

Bombay. 

(12) K. B. Jioaraj Hegade, B. A, LL. B., Advocate, 

Ex. M. L. A. ( Central), 

Mangalore. 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY OF JAINA COMMUNITY 
Questiomuire 

{I) Nsme in full. 

( Beginning with surname) 

(2) Address. 

(3) Occupation or Profession. 

(4) Sect. (Digambara, ivetamburs, Sthgnakav&sl or IVapa* 
pantb!). 

(5) Gotra or any other division which is considered for 
marriage purpose. 

(6) SoAgha. Gnpa, Cachchha and ihkha. 

(7) Caste and sub«caste. 

(8) (i) What is the approximate population of your caste? 
(ii) How is it distributed all over India ? 

(9) What are the relations of your sub-caste with the main 
caste and other castc-s of the Jaina Community as regards 
inter-dining, inter-marriage, etc. ? 

(10) Do you believe in the hierarchy of caste-organisation in 
the Jaina Cammunity? If so, what is your order of 
hierarchy ? (Even a rough idea will do.) 

(11) < 1) Is there Panchayat in your caste ? 

(ii) How is it formed ? 

(iJi) What are its duties ? 

(iv) What contribution docs it take from its members? 

(V) What punishments are given to the defaulters ? 

(12) In view of the changing social conditions do you pro* 
pose to abolish or reorganize the caste Pancbayals ? If 
so, what form, you envisage, should ii lake? 

(13) Are there any caste feasts? If so, when are they to be 
given? 

(14) Are there casws of your caste names in other commuai- 
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ties ? If so, please give ibcir names and state vrtiat are 
your rdatioos with them. 

(15) (i) Whot are the rules of endogamy and exogamy in 

your caste? 

(ii) Are they strictly followed ? 

(Ki) Do you approve of inter-caste marriages inJaiiu 
Community? 

f iv) If so, to what extent would you allow them ? 

(16) (i) Arethereany charitable institutions (like Boarding 

Houses, Scholarship Funds, Dispeasaria, Hos¬ 
pitals, etc.) and other Associations (like Housing 
Societies and Colonies, Co- operative Credit Socie¬ 
ties, Banks, Consumers' Societies, etc.) exclusively 
reserved for your caste or sub-caste only ? Please 
give thdr names. 

(ii) Do you think that they have served their purpose? 
(lii) Do they not create separatist tendencies in the 
community itself? 

(iv) Would you advise to throw them open to all Jaina 
irrespective of sect, caste, sub-caste, language, locas 
lity, etc. ? 

(17) (i) Was there any particular occupation or profession 

of your caste in the past? 

(ii) Is it followed at present ? 

(iii) If not, what main occupations or professions are 
followed by your caste people? 

(18) What is the educational standard of males and females 
of your caste and sub-caste in the regional as well as 
foreign languages? 

(19) Is there any religious sanction to these castes? If so, 
please quote the authority. Were they prevalent in 
ancient Jaina Community ? 

(20) (i) Is there any institution of “ Bbatthraka " prevalent in 

your caste? 

(ii) If so, what are their central places of residence ? 

( Ui) What are their duties? 
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(iv) How are they appointed and in what way can they 
be removed ? 

(V) What amount of property do they possess ? 

(vt) Do they possess any control over the people (e. g., 
in taking contributions and enforcing decisions)? 

(vii) What is their present position 7 
(viii) Is it considered as the highest authority for all caste 
Paachayats in its jurisdiction ? 

(ix) What changes would you advocate to reform them ? 

^ 21) Do you know how your caste and sub-caste have origi¬ 
nated ? If possible please give an idea of their origin. 

< 22) What is the number of your caste people in the ascetic 

order of the community at present (viz. Muni, Arjikh, 
iripOjya, Gorijl, etc.)? 

< 23) Are there any religious disabilities, like forbidding to 

perform PQja’ or to give meals to ascetics, put on your 
caste people? If so, please state such restrictions. 

(24) Is widow remarriage allowed and practised in your 
caste? If so, please state to what extent it is availed of. 

(25) Is polygamy allowed and practised in your caste ? 

(26) Ate there any ordinary or habitual criminals in your 
caste? 

<27) Has your caste Panebayat made any attempt to eradicate 
anti-social customs and practices like child-roarriagc, 
dowry-system, etc. from the caste ? 

(28) How many temples are owned by your caste Pancbayais? 
Is the property attached to them utilised for social pur¬ 
poses? 

( 29) What is the name of your family deity ? 

(30) What is the native place of your family ? If possible, 
please give a short account of your family’s migration. 

(31) Were there any distinguished personalities in your family? 
If possiWc, please give a short account of such illustrious 
persons. 
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(32) Is your family a joint or aeparaie onct If it is Joint, 
what is the total number of persons? Do they live to* 
getber? If not, state the places of residence of others. 

(33) Are there any instances of inter*sect, inter-subcaste, 
inter-caste and inter-provincial marriages in > 0 ^ family? 

( 34) What Jaina festivals you follow ? Do you observe all 
Hindu festivals ? If not, name those which you observe. 

(35) What daily Jaina rites you observe? 

(36) What Jaina * Sarfiskhras' you perform ? 

( 37) Is your maniage consecrated according to Hindu or 
Jaina rituals? 

(38) How many languages you can read, write or speak? 
Please name them. 

( 39) Do you wear a sacred thread ? If so, what it iu signili- 
cance? 

(40) Do you employ the services of a Brahmin ora Jaina 
priest for performing marriage and other rites and for 
performing daily ‘ POjk ' and * Abhisbeica' in Jaina 
temples ? 

(41) How ouny fasts per month you observe ? Do you ob¬ 
serve any special fasts in the months of * Chlturmhsa * ? 

(42) What funeral riles you perform ? Arc they like Hindu 
rites? 

(43) Do you observe monthly or yearly days in memory of 
the dead ? 

(44 ) What religious education you have taken ? Do you think 
that it should be made compulsory to Jaiaa children ? 

(45 ) Do you worship Hindu deities ? If so, please give their 
names. 

(46) You might be aware that there is a large number of 
widows in the Jaina Community. How would you app¬ 
roach to solve their problem ? 

(47) Do you think that there is anything like Jaina culture as 
distinct from other cultures in India ? 
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(48) Are you a member ofaoy Jaina Association or Institution 
which is striving for the benefit of Jaina community, 
irrespective of caste, sulxaste or sect 7 If so, pkase 
give their names and the extent of their activities. 

149) What are your educational and* other qualifications 7 
Please suic the distinctions obtained by you or by the 
members of your family in academic studies, literary 
activities, various kinds of arts, culture, sport, etc. 

<50) (i) I>o you *Ake any part in the political, social, eco* 
nomic and public activities of the country 7 If so, 
please stale, In brief, the nature of your activities, 
and your present status therein. 

(ii) Do you think that the Jaina Community has conuh 
buud towards the political, social and economic 
progress of India by various means 7 If so, please 
give your estimate of the contribution. 

Jir«U I- Aiwwsn b* wfitU0on Ih* spM* j»ovid#4 web quMtioo. 

Iftiwtpaot isfoiiiMl Ineoflcleoi, Mparat* rtiess of popw inty u 
•HMbed. Antwwi may bo flvoo Sn any eno of Uio fotlowtog 
»«• to«li*b. M«*thi. Hindi, OujofoShJ or Kuaad*. 
Spociol roBtaric^ if aoy, may bo made on ovor pago 10. 


i>«M i 
ftoM : 


(SigMiwro) 


(ISio qiMoUono woro aloo gjoon In Hindi Languago in tlw Quootionivairo ) 
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AmaprdifiiM, 259, 265 
Antariksha Plir^vanltba, 273 
Aniyakanna, 263, 266-7, 360-2 
AnupnkM, 2\\, 213-4 
Anushthdna, 255 
Amvratas, 218, 224, 232 
ApabbraixiM, 286 
Aparigraha, 218 
Apaurusbeya religioa, 194 
Archakas, 110 
Architecture, 389-93 
Ardhamlgadhi, 283 


Ardbapbllaka sect, 51 
! Arhat, 235 
Arishmneml, 375 
j Arsha marriage, 144, 145, 146, 
176 

I Arlka, 226 
I Ashfdnhika, 248-9 
Askra-praraehana-mdti, 213 
A^oka, 379 
Airama, 226 
Aitvva, 201 

Associations, 293-4, 342,367-9, 
418; and Journals, 294, 418. 
Asteya, 218 

Asura marriage, 144, 145, 163 
AlicMra, 217, 219 
Atiiayokshetra, 272 
Attitude of men towards 
women, 177-9 
Afoiyaka, 221-2, 242 

Badami family, 370 
BadavlQi, 273 
Badrinltba, 272 
Bagheravlla. 308, 317, 324 
Bahiryina, 259 
Banaras, 271 
Bandka, 201-2 
Bafijlrl caste, 73 
Bannore, 316, 317, 324 
j BapU, 322 

< Blvtsa Sarnpradlya, 311 
\ Bhadrabfthu, 51,276, 379, 381 
] Bhlrata-Varsha, 375 
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Bhattaroka : 

and Bisapantlus, 54. 292; sad 
Ter&panthis, 54, 292; aad 
castes in the Deccan, 101; 
and ,^eUv&las, 103; and 
Chaturthas, 104; and Paftcha* 
mas, 106; and Boghras, 107; 
and Upadbytyas, lOS; places 
of residence, 291,331; origin, 
291; duUes, 291,332; decline, 
292; present problem, 292, 
334-5; and religious divisions, 
330; peculiar to Digambaras, 
330; system adopted by some 
castes, 331; selection, 332; 
removal, 333; property, 333; 
control over followers, 333-4; 
present position, 334; control 
over caste paficblyaias, 334. 
Bhou-B'ijo, 252 
Bhaurao Patti, 372-3 
Bhivana, 214 

Bhhvas&ra Bavanagama, 336, 
339, 340 

Bhavasara Mesari, 314, 334 
Bhogapatni, 172 
BirhbisHra, 379 
Binaikiya Paraviras, 98 
Bisapanthls, 54, 419 
Boarding houses, 296, 297, 418 
Bogaras: 

distribution, 107; origin, 107; 
and marriage customs, 107; 
position, 107; and Bbanaraka 
107;anddivorce,l76; gotras, 
309; pafichayula, 317; in 
ascetic order, 337; and 


widow remarriage, 339. 

Books on castes, 302 
Braknaeharyo, 218 
Brahma marriage. 143,146, 168, 
176, 185 

Brahmapas, 65-70, 80, 83 
Budbellnvayi, 308, 314, 336 
Businesses prohibited, 277-8 ' 
Butler, 281 

Caste feasts, 319,320-1 
Caste pride, 316 
Caste S 3 rstem: 

among Jainas, 76-86; defini¬ 
tion, 77-8; main features 78; 
cultural gulf between castes, 
79, 85, 324, 411; hierarchical 
organiulion of castes, 8(^1, 
85.316*7; restrictions on feed* 
ing, 81, 313-4; restrictions on 
social intercourse, 82.85 ;civil 
disabilities and privikgei, 82; 
religious disabilities and privi¬ 
leges, 82-3, 338; restrictions 
on choice of occupations 834, 
85, 326-7; restrictions on 
marriage, 84-5, 314-6; social 
effects, 86,411,420-2; Pafi 
cbftyaus. 317-20, 341-2. 
Castes among Jainas: 
development from Varpas, 70; 
number, 71,311; names of 84 
original castes, 71, 111-7; 
names of 84 castes from 
Gujaratha. 72,117-8; names 
of 84 castes from Deccan, 72, 
118-20; Jaina sections in 
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Hindu castes, 72-J, 321-2; 
large and small castes, 73,75, 
312-3; extinction of castes, 
73; rise of new castes, 73-4; 
assimilation of one caste into | 
another, 74, 98; sanction by ! 
Jaina retipon, 74-5, 328-30; j 
castes common to two main j 
sects, 75,312; names (with 
population figures) of Dt- 
gambara castes, 75, 120-2, 
312-3; names (with popu¬ 
lation figures) of .ivettmbara 
castes, 75, 123-4. 312-3; 
regional distribution of castes, 
76, 124-30, 313; regional 
concentration of castes. 76; 
principal castes in the North, 
86-99; principal castes in the 
Deccan, 99-109; principal 
castes in the South, 109-11; 
dilfcrences between Northern 
and Deccan castes, 100-1; 
separate associations, 293-4; 
separate journals, 294; sepa¬ 
rate co-operative societies, 
296,325-6; separate educatio¬ 
nal institutions, 297, 325-6; 
books on castes, 302; dispa¬ 
rity in educational standard, 
327-8; period of formation of 
castes. 329; origin of castes, 
335-6; and social reform, 341- 
2; and temples, 342-3,421; 
abolition proposed, 422-3,429. 

Cave temples, 243, 391-2 

Census Reports, 300-1 


I Cfiaiiyaloya, 243, 245 
I Chilukya kings, 382 
f Champu Khvyns, 285 
Chandragupta Maurya. 276, 
379. 381 

Charanhgare, 55, 97 
Charities, 228 
Cfidritra, 212, 215 
Chalurlhas: 

distribution, 103; origin, 104; 
occupation, 104; and Bhatth- 
raka, 104 ;in ascetic order, 337; 
and widow remarriage, 339. 
ChiturmAsa, 250, 280, 359-60 
Child marriage, ISO, 185, 342 
Chiklikarmo. 265 
Clothes, 282 
Conservatism. 399 
Contributions of Jainas to; 
political activities, 371-2,396; 
social activities, 372; eco¬ 
nomic activities, 373; litera¬ 
ture, 386-9; architecture, 389 
-93; sculpture, 393-4; philo¬ 
sophy, 394-5; ethics, 395-6. 
Co-operative societies, 295-6 
Criminals, 229, 340 

Daily duties, 221-2, 260,352 
Daiva marriage, 143. 146, 176 
£)4ao.221,287.352, 402 
Dariana, 352 

Dash, 87. 91.95,99, 316,338 
Daialakshana Dharma. 211,213, 
247 

Daialaksliona Porva, sec Pory&- 
shano Parva 
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l>asarA. 253, 350 
Daughters’ property rights, 191 
Dayala Simha, 347 
Days of abstinence, 250 
Death ceremony, tee, Antya- 
karma 

Decline of Jainas: 
lapse of royal patronage, 408; 
slackness of ascetic order,408; 
persecution by others, 408-10; 
growth of divisioiM, 410-1; 
internal causes, 412-4; ab¬ 
sence of conversions, 414-5; 
concentration in urban areas, 
415. 

Decoration, 282 
Davadravya, 343 
DevMgas (Jaina), 72 
Dbhka$l8. 324, 326 
Dharma, 201, 226, 404 
Dbannapetni, 172 
Dharmaiilk. 287. 369, 372 
Dhrli, 259 
Phupdhiyh sect, 57 
Digarhbara sect: 
origin, 51; points of differe¬ 
nce with iveUtrhbara sect, 52 
-3,419; sub-sects, 54-6; idols, 
241; associations, 293; jour- | 
nals, 294; educational insti¬ 
tutions. 297. 

D'ikjha, 223 
DikshAdya, 261 
Dispensaries, 288, 369, 372 
Distinguished personalities, 346 
-8, 369-71 

District Gazetteers, 300-1 


Dlyaft, 251-2, 350-1 
Divine dispensation, 206, 
344 

Divorce, 176-7,318 
Doshi family, 347-8 
Dowry system, 164,342 
Dravya, 200-1 
DfthtOt 256 
Dreams, 257 
Dress, 282-3 
Drink, 279-82 
DurghshtamS, 350-1 

Eating before sunset, 280 
; Sducational institutions, 288. 
i 296-8, 325-6 
, Education of the masses, 402 
I Endogamy: 

rule of endogamy, 84, 151, 
322-3; caste endogamy, 85, 
156,323,422; subcasle en- 
I dogamy, 85, 156, 323, 422; 

I local endogamy.SS. 157,315, 

[ 323,422; religious endogamy, 

156, 323, 422; group endo- 
I gamy, 157. 

: Ethics: 

aim, 211; to accomplish 
Samrara, 211-5; to accom¬ 
plish 216; rules of 

conduct for laymen, 217-23; 
rules of conduct for ascetics, 
223-5; outstanding features, 
225-34; social dement, 229- 
30. 341; importance given to 
Ahimsd,230-2; practicability, 
232-4; one code for all peo- 
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pIc, 23S; applied to food aod 
drink. 279<82. 

Ethics and philosophy, 194 
Evil eye, 256-7 
Examination Boards, 290 
Excommunication of Skdhus, 
398 

Exogamy; 

rule of exogamy, 151, 158, 
160, 323; Cotrt exogamy, 
see Goiras; restricts choice of 
partners, 160-1; surname 
exogamy, 103, 310,323. 
Exorcism, 255 

Falsehood, 228, 231 
Family deity, 343-5 
Family organisation, 348-9 
Famine relief, 288 
Fasts, 359-60 

Female education, I83>4, 328 
Female infanticide, 182 
Festivals and fasts, 245-54, 
350-1 

Followers of Jaina religion; 
Lichchhavis, 379; Nandas. 
379; SarAks, 380; KalchOris, 
382; SRntaras, 382; ChtAgk- 
Ivas, 382; Kohg&lvas, 382; 
RfltUs, 383; iilAhkras. 383. 
Food, 279-82 
Funeral ceremony, 269, 361 

Gacbchbas, 59-61, 310-1 
Gajapantha, 271, 273 
Gapn, 58. 310-1 
Ghndharva marriage, 145, 146 


Gandhi family, 348 
Oahga monarchs, 284, 381,397» 
401 

GaAgeravkla, 324 
Garbhadhana, 259, 263 
Gati, 200 
Oauri, 350-1 
GWa.aiS. 317, 323 
Giran&ra, 244, 273, 274-5, 384, 
391 

Goal of life, 206,211, 226 
God, attitude towards, 196,205 
GoAu/ds/iraml, 254 
QolhpOrva, 308 
Gommate^varu, 251, 276, 284 
Gotras among Jainas: 
number, 158; technical mean¬ 
ing, 159; and marriage rela¬ 
tions, 158-60, 309, 323; 

origin, 160; antiquity, 160; 
among Agaravfilas, 87, 131, 
308; among O&uvAlas, 90; 
among Khandolov&las. 96, 
134-6. 308; among irimUis, 
93,131-3;among PoravMas, 
94; among Hummadas, 99, 
308: among ^etav&las, 103, 
309; among Mysore Jainas. 
159; effect on choice of 
partners, 160-1; among Para* 
vftras, 308; absence of Gotras, 
309-10. 

Grantha-Bhandira, 289 
Graniha • Prak&»na • Sarhsihk, 
289-90 

Gthatydga, 261 
Crhim, 261 
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Gujaratbi, 2S4, 356, 3SS 
Guin&napantbu, 54, 56 
Cunavratas, 219 
Gupti, 211, 212 
Guravas ( Jaina ], 72 
Gurukuta, 296-7,418 

Harada, 316 
Hastinlpura, 271 
Hatbisiogh‘a temple, 391 

227-8, 231, 233, 280-1 
Hindi, 284, 388 
Hiraial Jain, 370 
HoU. 350-1 
Honey, 281 
Hosa Basti, 391 
Hospitals, 288, 372 
Householder’s religion. 217-23, 
406 

Householder's stage, 226-7, 233 
Hoyasalas, 382, 397, 401 
Hummadasor Humbadas: 
distribution, 98; origin, 99; 
gotras, 99, 308; divisions, 99; 
and marriage relations, 157; 
dress, 283; in ascetic order, 
337. 

Idol worship, 240-2 
Indigenous baakers, 373 
Indras (Jaina priests). 110 
Initiation ceremony, 260, 265-6 ' 
Insect-houses, 288 
Institutions, 286-98 
Intoxicants, 280 
Islam, influence on Jaina sects. ‘ 
57 


I Jaina Bodhaka, 295 
I Jaina community: 

fourfold division, 48, 337, 

I 397; religious divisions, 47- 

63; social divisons, 64-136; 
continuity. 234; associations, 
293; newspapers, 295; co¬ 
operative societies, 295-6; 
educational institutions, 296- 
8 ;sociai survey. 300; survival, 

' 397-407; decline, 407-11; 

I present problems, 411-23; 

! antiquity, 424; distinct from 

I other communities, 425.426; 

fbture at a separate social 
group, 428-32. 

■ Jaina culture, 366-7 

; Jaina philosophy, 196-203,394*5 
; Jaina population: 

total, 1-3, 433; rate of in- 
create, 1, 22, 433-4; and 
census figures, I; decline. 2, 
411-6, 428, 434; distribution, 

3- 4, 25, 27-9, 434-5 ;coi>cen- 
traiioo, 3, 10, 435; urban, 

4- 5, 29-31,415; age djalribu- 
tion, 5-8; mean ages, 7. 32; 
sex composition, 9-14, 33-5. 
412, 435-7; deficieocy of 
females, 9,11-2.21,412,436; 
fertility, 14-S,4l3;longcvity. 
15-6; civil conditions, 16-22, 
36-40; proportion of un¬ 
married males, 17, 413; pro¬ 
portion of widows, 18-9. 21-2, 
37, 40; proportion of child 
marriages,20.413; proportion 
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of lltcrtcy, 22-5,41-6; vAria- 
tion since 18S1, 26. 

Jaioa Tower at Cbitor, 393 
Jainism: 

meaniog. 194-S; fundamental 
principles, 195-6; not atheism, 
196; laitvas. 197-203; not 
animism, \99-, importance 
given to Ahirnsh, 230-2, 395- 
6; survival, 234; origin, 374; 
and Buddhism, 374, 403; 
founder, 374-7; antiquity, 
377-41,424; in Magadha, 37S* 
80; in Kali&ga,380; in Bengal, 
380; in Deccan and Kama- 
uka, 381-3; in Andhra and 
Tamilanada, 383; in Gu>a> 
ratba, 383-4; in North and 
Central India, 385; in Rajas¬ 
than, 386; aud Hinduism, 
403-4. 

Jaisav&la, 308 
JJdchins, 255 
JalayitrH, 248 
Jatma, 264 
Jeasalamira, 289 
Jlna, 13 

Jinanatbapurn Basti, 391 
Jinartipaii, 261 
Wm. 198-200 
Jivaday* MapdaU, 288 
Jiiina’pawfumi, 249 
Joint fomily system. 348-9 
Journals, 294-5,302 
Jugal Kisbor Mukhtyar, 371 

Kadaroba rulers, 381-2 


Kdla, 201 
KalachOris, 382 
Kaiaras { Jaina ), 73 
Kdma, 226 
Kampila, 271 
Kamta Prasada Jain, 370 
Kandamvlas, 280 
Kannada, 284-5,388 
Kanybdina. 166 
K&rakala, 394 

KaraAja, 289, 291, 296,330, 417 
Karma Theory; 
meaning of Karma, 204; 
kinds of Karma, 204-5; conse¬ 
quences of the theory, 205-06. 
Karnavedha, 265 
Kasliwala family, 370 
Kasturbhai Laibhai, 347, 373 
Kathanerh, 308,314, 343 
Katbikai. 350-1 
Keiarap<t, 260 
Keval/‘kavalah^a, 52, 419 
Khajuraho temple, 391 
Khapdela vales: 
distribution, 96; origin, 96; 
gotrns. 96, 134-6, 308; divi- 
sions, 97; position, 97; in 
ascetic order, 337. 

I Kharavcla. 377, 379, 380 
I Kolhapur, 272, 291, 332 
Kshairiyas, 65-70, 83, 277 
Kskaurakarma, 26S 
Kshirdiana, 264 
Kukekari caste, 73 
Kuiaeharyd, 260 
KulaiAka, 273 
Kum&ra Hegade, 347 
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Kuni&ra{AU, 384 
KupfUlapura, 271 
Kunthalagiri. 244, 271.273. 391 
. Kunl. 28S 

L6chQcb&ra, 410 
LabariscDa. 338, 340 
Lakkui»(li temple, 391 
Lakshni-pfijaiia, 232 
I Lamecho, 336 

i Language, 283*6, 336 

Leather goods. 282 

{ Legal status of women, 19(^3 

j Levg PgtkUm. 314, 339 

Libraries. 290, 369. 372 
Limbadi Sarhpradtya, 311 
Upisankhyinoumgraha, 260 
Literacy: 

among females, 23,46, 184; 
in English, 24; by sex and 
locality, 24, 42; according to 
Provinces 43. 

Literature, 283-6. 299-300, 

386-9 

Lohadas&jana, 338 
} LoiikaOtha, 56 

LoAka sect, 36-7 

Magi. 237 
Magic. 237 
Mafiijana, 318 
Mahaiharatra, 234 
Mabkvlra, 48-9, S3, 64,66, 231, 
274, 374-5, 378 
' Mahavlra JayantI, 249. 330 
Mahkvirajt, 272 
Mahdvraios, 218,224,232 


Makarasankrd»ia. 233, 330 
Mails (Jaina), 73 
Mi/ta3ta>nbha, 243 
MiA^tuAgl, 271, 273 
Mantras, 237, 264, 266 
Mannabhoja, 321, 361 
Mariihl, 284, 336 
Marriage among Jainas; 
functiooi of marriage, 137; 
object of marriage, 138, 142; 
obligatory nature of marriage 
139, 183; asasodalact, 140; 
based on local customs, 141; 
conneaion with religion, 141; 
normality of marriage, 142; 
forms of marriage, 143-5, 
|Sl: approved forms of marri¬ 
age. 143, 147; sinful forms of 
marriage, 143-6; most pre¬ 
valent form of marriage,-146; 
oomparison with Hindu forms 
of marriage, 146; competent 
person to give maiden in 
oiarriage, 147; quallAcations 
of a bridegroom. 147. 186; 
qualiftcaiions of a bride, 148; 
pre-marital sexual behaviour. 

148- 9,169; age of mnniage. 

149- 30, 183; coosumnvilion 
of marriage. 149. 169-70: 
child marriage, 130, 185.342; 
difference of age between 
partners, ISO; choice of part¬ 
ners. 150-62, 323-4, 422; 
rules of endogamy, see endo¬ 
gamy ; rules of exogamy, see 
exogamy; Savartw marriage. 
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1S2; Asavarfia marriage, 152. 
1S4; Aouloma marriage. 152, 
154-5; Pratiioroa marriage, 
J52, 154; Sagotra marriage. 

158,323; marriage# with non- 
Jainaj, 152, 322. 324; marri¬ 
ages with Mlecbchhas, 153; 
marriage# with prostitutes, 
153; marriages with illegiti¬ 
mate children, 154; roarri* 
ages with near relatives, I6l- 
62; complete freedom in 
selection of partners, 154; 
marriage with parallel cousin, 
161; marriage with cross 
cousin, 161 * 2 ; maternal uncle- 
niece marriage, 161-2, 323; 
sister-brother maniage, 162; 
ways of procuring a bride, 
163-5; marriage by capture, 
163; marriage by exchange, 
163; marriage by purchase, 
163-4; marriage by service. 
l64;marriago by consent, 164 
-5; dowry system, 164, 342; 
marriage ceremony, 165-9, 
269, 353-4; marriage rites < 
among ^vethittbaras, 16 S» 6 ; 
marriage rites among Digam- 
baras, 166-8; Jaioa and 
Hindu marriage rites, 168 
-9; group marriage, 170; 
poIyandry.lTO; polygyny, 170 
-3,186,340; monogamy, 170;. 
widow remarriage, 174-5; dis¬ 
solution of wedlock, 173-7; 
divorce, 176, 186; remarriage 


of a woman, 173-4; inter¬ 
caste marriages, 323-4, 350; 
inter-sect marriages, 349-50, 
418; use of Hindu rites in 
marriage, 354. 

Maryada Mahotsava, 5$ 

Mata. 265 
Matha. 288 
Mathura, 385. 392 

Maunid/tyayanavrltl, 261 
Medicine, 288 

I Migration of families, 345-6 
Military service. 279 
Mofki, 259 
Moksha, 203, 226 
MokshamArga, 206-11 
Mount Abu, 244, 271, 273, 275, 
384, 390, 394 
MQflabidrr.289, 291, 391 
MUdhas, 206, 404 
Muktagiri, 391 

Mulagunas, 220, 225, 279, 352 
Muni Jinavijayaji, 371 
Munis, 330 

MQTtipQjaka-i^vetambaras. 56 

Nainara, 309 
Najara-bandhii, 256 
Naladiyara, 285 
WAmakarma, 259, 265, 353 
Names, personal, 305-6 
I Narasihgnpura, 308 
Nathurama Premi, 269, 292, 
I 370 

^ National spirit, 372 
Navaratri 350-1 
Nayas, 395 
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Neglect of remale children, 182 
Nemh, 322 

Neminhtha, 274, 275, 384 
Nevi. 308, 314, 324 
Newspapers, 294-5 
Niggaptha Kfttaputta, 376 
Nirjara, 203 
way to nirjari, 216 
Nir^pa. 198 
NirvanaksMetras, 271-2 
NlrviMlkdu, 252 
Nishadyi, 259 
Nityovhda, 395 
Niyoga, 173, 187.404 

Observance of non-Jaioa cus¬ 
toms, 405-6 

Occupations, 277-9, 306-7, 
326-7 

Oraameots, 283 
Osamas: 

distribution, 88: origin, 88- 
90; goiras, 90; divisions, 90* 
I; position, 91-2; and Purdah 
system, 188-9; in ascetic 
order, 337; widow retnarriagt, 
339; migration, 345-6. 

Pudmapuri, 272 

Paiihcha marriage, 145,146 

Pallivala, 308 

Pampa, 285 

PMchh, 87,91,95,316 

Paflchamas: 

distribution, 105; origin, 105; 
and BhaMraka, 106; occu¬ 
pations, 106; position, 106; 


goiras, 309; in ascetic order, 
337; widow remarriage, 339. 
Pafchiyatai, 317-20, 334 
Pandharpur. 272 
I Papigrahana, 166-7,169 
Phrjaripota, 287-8 
Parameshthins, 235-6 
Plrasanttiha HiiU. 274 
Paraviras; 

distribution, 97; origin, 97; 
divisions. 97; and Poravldas, 
97; Binaikiyas, 98; and mar¬ 
riage relations, 156, 159; got- 
rts, 308; in ascetic order. 337. 
Pariiraha, 228, 231 
Parikh family, 369-70 
Perishaha-Jaya, 212, ^14-5 
Ptrsvanatba, 48, 64, 66, 274, 
374-5 

PoryUshaita Pam, 246-8, 321, 
350, 3» 
nupa, 289 
Pa/AoWd, 290, 418 
Plvlpura, 273, 274 
Persecution of Jainas, 269, 400, 
405. 407, 408-10 
Persecution of non-Jalnas, 407 
I Pipfladioa, 361-2 
Political status of women, 188-9 

Political workers, 371 
Pohpla. 350 
Ponna. 285 

Population, see Jaina popula¬ 
tion 

Poravhd**: 

dislributioo. 94; oriffn, 94; 
goiras, 94; dtv^ions, 95; posi- 
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tion, 95; marrias^wUh Hin¬ 
dus, 332; io ascetic order, 
337; and polygyny. 340; 
migration, 345-6. 

Poskadhe, 247 
Position of women; 
attitude of men towards wo¬ 
men. 177-9; religious status, 
179-81; social status, 182-S; 
political status, 188-9; legal 
status. 190-3. 

Pradana, 166 

Pr*j*patya marriage, 144, 146, 
168, 176, 185 
Prakrit. 286 
Prmiido Yoga, 231 
Praiatul, 261 
Pratima, 220-1, 227 
Praygga, 271 . 

Priests: 

employment of Brahmiiu,l01, 

107, 263. 358. 405; Jaioa 
priests. 101, 107-9,246. 358; 
Jaina priests known as Indras, 
nO; priestly classes in 
Madras. UO; temple priests, 
244, 359; as exorcists, 255. 
Printing sacred books, 289 
Piili. 259 j 

Priyotfbhava, 259 : 

Problems before lainas: 
ofdecliningpopulation,41l- 
6l:ofreligious’division$.4l6- i 
20; of social divisions and . 
marriage, 420-3. j 

Professions, 277-9, 306-7 
Property rights of women, 190- I 
93 i 


Publishing houses, 289-90 
Put^ala, 201 
Pi^d, 361 
Pojyap&da, 401 
Purhsavana, 263-4 
Purdah system, 188-9 

Questionnaire, 303-4, 438-44 

Rgjagrha, 271 
RaUpotsCJaina), 73 
Jtakshabandhano. 252, 350-1 
Raksbanadevt, 264 
Rjtkshasa marriage, 145, 146, 
163 

R&nuitiavam}, 254 
R&napur temple, 390 
Ranna, 285 

RishUaketa Emperors, 382, 384 
Ratnairayc, 207 
RatUs. 383 

Relations between ascetics and 
laity. 397-8 

Relations with Hindus: 
common festivals, 251, 252, 
253-4, 350-1; common super¬ 
stitions, 254—8; common 
Samskiras, 267; appropri¬ 
ation of Jaina Tirthaksbetrus. 
272; common language, 283; 
common names, 306; inter¬ 
marriages. 322, 403; inter- 
dining relation8,322; common 
family deities. 344; differences 
in outlook and practices, 
403-4, 425; infiltration of 
Hindu elements in Jaina usa- 
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ges, 405-7, 425; persecuiion 
by Hindus, 408-10; do not 
form a part of tbe Hindus, 
426; altitude of Hindus to* 
wards Jainat, 427; tendency 
to remove non-Jaina elements, 
427-8. 

Religious educatioo, 290, 296, 
362-3 

Religious position of women, 
180 

Religious sanction to castes, 
74-5, 329-30 

Research institutes, 368-9 
Research scholars. 370-1 
Right Belief, see Samyag’dariana 
Right Conduct, see 5om>aA- 
th&filra 

Right Knowledge, see Sotnyog- 
jiUna 

Royal patronage. 399-400 
Rshabbadeva, 47, 2J3,278 
founder of Jainism, 375-7 
Rules of good conduct, 222-3 

Sacred literature. 286, 299 
Sacred thread, 268-9, 3S6-8> 
406 

Shdhu. 235-6 
Shdhus, 48,67, 224-5, 337 
Shdbvu, 48, 67, 180,337 
Sagaradharma, 217-23 
Saints: 

activities, 400-1, 402, 414; 
influence, 401 
^itkha, 58, 310-1 
SalleUuma. 219, 276 


Samaiyapantba, 55 
Samantabhadra, 400 
Sdmayika. 219, 220, 222, 352 
SowW. 211, 212 
Sammcdasikbara, 271,273-4,391 
Sarhprati, 380, 385 
Saihsktras: 

of Digatnbaras, 259-63; of 
Svellmbaras, 263-7; resemble 
Hindu Samskliras, 267-8; 
ditTerenccs in observance, 268 
-70; observance at present, 
353-5. 

Samyeg-dariana, 206, 207-9, 

2S8. 

Samyag-Jnana, 206, 209-10 
Samyck-chlirUra. 206,210-11 
Sarfirara, 202; way to Sarhvara, 
2M-5 

JoffiMtArr?, 247,359 
Staigha, 58-9, 62, 277, 310-1, 
317 

Sa^ddd. 330 
SaAghapati, 277 
AAkarAchirya, 409 
SaAkbeivara, 273 
Sanskrit, 283 
Saptapadl, 166-7,169 
Sarhks. 4, 380 
Sanpaneha, 317 
Sisanadefoid, 236 
Sati, 187,404 

iatnifijaya. 244.250, 271,273, 
275, 384, 391 
Setya, 218 

SarasUomukll, 52. 419 
Schism in Jaioa Church: 
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reasons for schism, 49-50; I 
the GT««t Schism. 50-52; 
numbcf of sdiisms, SO. 
Scholarship ftinds, 297, 418 
Sculpture. 393-4 
Sections in Jaina Church: 
sections and auh-seciiona, 
58-61,417; sections among 
Digarhbaras, 58-9; sections 
among ivethmbaras, 59-61. 
Sects in Jaina Churdi: 
two main sects, 52-3, 417; 
sub-sects of Diurhbaros. 
54-6; sub-sects of Svetiriiba- 
ras, 56-8; attempts of recon¬ 
ciliation, 61-3; separatist ten¬ 
dencies, 325, 410, 417-8; i 
differences are not basic, 419; 
means to bring unity, 419-20. 
^etavllas: 

distribution, 101; origin, 102, 
336; gotras, 103; position, 
103; and Bhaturaka. 103; 
and marriage relations, 103, 
157, 159, 339; and divorce, ' 
176-7; and marriage cere¬ 
mony, 269; in ascetic order, 
337. 

ietko, 317 
Seth family, 347 
Shashtti, 264 
Sbeih family, 370 
Siddha, 235 

Siddhachokra Pu'd, 248 
Siddhakshelra. 271-2 
Siddharaja, 384 

Signs, 257 i 
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^iksharraia, 219 
Siiah&ras, 383 
i^Uavrata, 2IS-9 
Silken garments, 282 
Simhannodl, 381 
^itaia Mati, 257, 364 
Sltalh-saptaml, 254,293. 350-1 
Slaughter of animals, 248, 279, 

I 282,288 

! Social status of women, 182-8 
Social survey, 300, 304 
Social workers, 371, 372 
Somadeva Sori, 406 
Sonhgiri. 391 
Sou), see J)va 
Spirit possession, 2SS-6 
iraddha ceremony, 269-70,293, 
361 

iSramapa literature, 386-7 
SrSvakas, 48, 67, 258 
itavapabelagola, 4, 244, 251, 
271.273.276, 284, 383 , 391, 
W4. 419 
iravikhs, 48, 67 
irepika, 379 
^rlmalis: 

distribution, 92; gotras, 93, 
131-3; origin, 93; position. 
93; divisions, 93; in ascetic 
order, 337; and polygyny. 
340; migration, 345-6. 
iruta-Poiichami, 249-50, 350 
SUfhbhas, i.e. pillars. 392-3 
' Siavanidht, 255 
I Sthinakavasts, 56-8, 240, 242, 
245, 293, 294. 311.315 
Stimulants, 280 
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Strainiog liquid driak, 280 
Stridbana, ]90>1 
Strtmuktt, 52. 419 
StOpas, 392 
Suchikanna, 264-5 
Sudatu, 382 
iuddhi, 361 
iodrai. 65-70. 82 
Sukbalaljt Sangbavi, 371 
Superhuman beings, 254 
SupmtitioDS, 254-8 
Stipriti, 259 
Surnames, 305-6 
Survival of Jainai; 
orgaoisatioQ of community, 
397-8; conservatism. 399; 
royal patronage, 399-400; 
work of saints, 400-1; benevo* 
lent activities, 401-2; intimate 
relations with Hindus, 402-7. 
Surytndudariana, 264 
SOtaka, 361 
Svitdhyiiya, 221 
Svayamvara marriage, ISl, 164, 
186 

iveUmbara sect: 
origin, 51; points of difTe* 
rence with Digainbara sect, 
52-3, 419; sub^ts, 56-8; 
idols, 241; assodations, 293; 
journals, 294; educational 
mstitulions, 297. 

Sy&dvoda, 395 

Td/M. 255 
Tamil, 285 

T&rapapaotbu, 55-6, 240, 243, 


! Tapa, 216, 221 
TatD^bhdhigama-sotra, 286 
TejapUa, 95, 275. 384 
Telugu, 285 

I Temple*cities. 244,275, 391 
I Temple property, 343 
] Temples, 243-5, 342-3, 389-91; 
converted into mosques, 391; 
owned by diScrent sections, 
417. 

TerSpanthls (Digainbara), 54-5, 
419 

TertpanUus (Svetbmbara), 55, 
58, 337, 419 
Then. 228, 231 
tlrtha, 270 
YirtiuJifdbha'nnd, 261 
Tlrihdi^lras: 270>7; of Di- 
garhbaras, 273; of ivelinsba* 
ras, 273; types, 271-2; 
nature, 27(V1; appropriation 
by Hindus, 272. 

7?r/AdiU;m-<i. 47, 235 
Tonsure ceremony, 265 
Tonsure of widows, 188 
Toiapantbls, 54, 56 
Towers, 393 

Udayagiri, 392 
Ugkdi, 350 
UJjjain, 385 
Umksvaii, 286 
Uncbastity, 228, 231 
Upddhyiye, 235-6 
UpAdhy&yas: 

distribution, 107; duties, 108; 
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marriage customs, 108; pro* 
fession, 108; and Bbat^ka, 
108; poeitioQ, 109. 

Upadbye, A. R, 158,371 
Upanht or Upanayaao, 260, 
265 ^ 

Updiraya, 242. 245,267, 342 

Vbgdaoa, 166 
Vaiiyai, 65-70, 82, 277 
Valabbi, 384 
Vanarfija, 384 
Varapa, 166 
Varnalibha, 69-70, 260 
Varpa system: 

in Vedic society, 65; Jaina 
conception, 67-70,420-i. 
Vasiupbla, 95, 275, 384 
Vedic society, 65-7 
Vegetarian food, 281, 288 
VellUa, 322 
Vepura, 394 
VidyiraiiMui, 266 
Viniiavdiki, 395 
Vira NirTiita Samvat, 252 
Vlraiasaita Jayantl, 249 
Visa, 87, 91,95, 99,316 
Vlvaha, 260, 266 
Vratacharya, 260 
Vratiropa, 266 

Vrotas: 217-20; basis of Jaina 
ethics, 227-9; social value, 
228,230. 

Vraiaveiarana, 260 
Vratodyapana, 321 
Vrbtyas, 376 
Vyushtl, 260 


Waicbaod Hiracband, 348, 373 
Warriors, 347 
Widow remarriage: 
not allowed in the North, 101, 
175, 339; allowed in the 
Deccan, 101, 175, 339; not 
allowed in Madras, 111, 175; 
not practised by Upbdhy&yas, 
108; prevalence in ancient 
times, 174, 187; and Jaina 
religion, 175; and dining re¬ 
lations, 314; and position of 
castes, 316; controlled by 
Pa5cbayata, 318; practised 
by certain castes, 339; dec¬ 
line of prejudice against, 
339-40; prevalent opinion, 
365-6. 

Widows and property rights, 

I 191-3 

: Widows and social status, 187 
Wine, 280 
, Women; 

i ideas about women, 177-9; 

I and ascetic order, 180-1; and 
salvation, 181; as teachers 
I and preachers, 181, 183; fe* 

! male infanticide, 182; neglect 
of female children, 182; and 
education, 183-4; contribu¬ 
tions to literature, 184; and 
aspects of marriage, 185; 
tonsure of widows,'188; and 
political activities, 188-9; as 
warriors, 189; as administra¬ 
tors, 189; and maintenance, 
190; and property rights. 
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I90>3; tod spirit possession. 
255-d. 

Woollen garments, 2$2 
Worship: 

objects, 234-8; of human 
beings, 23S-d;ofsnperhunMD 
beings, 236-8; of Hindu 
deities, 237-8, 265, 345, 363- 
4, 406; intention, 238-40, 
403: manner, 240-3; of Idols, 


240-1; places of wtNship, 
243-5; of Jikhins, 2SS; of 
BhOias, 2SS; of serpents, 256; 
of planets, 265. 

yn/amdns, 317 
Yaksha,7y, 

YSpanlya SsAgba, 62 
Yatis, 331 
Yoga, 201, 202 
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